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GARDINER: 


; INSTRUCTING 

b How to Cultivate all ſorts of 

' FRUIT-TREES, 
| AND 

HERBS forthe GARDEN. 
TOGETHER 

With Directions to Dry, and Conſerve 
themin their Natural: 


An Accompliſhed Piece, 
Z Written Originally in Frexch, aid now | 
% Tranſlated into Engliſh. 

By 70HN EVEL TN Eſquire, 
Fellow ofthe Royal Society. 


The third Edition illuſtrated with Sculptures. 


|} Whereuntois annexed, the Engliſh Vineyard Vin= 
| dicated b b- 7. Roſe, now Gardiner to his Majeſty : with 
a 2 Traft the making and ordering of Wines 1n France, 


\ | Londen, Printed by T.R- & N. 7. for B. Tooke, and 
$ aretobcſold at the $ P:; St, Pauls Churchsyard, 167 5. 
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STR, 


| "QHeſuccels of the Firſt Fditi 
[2 92 of this Book, has produced 


ſeveral more; and with them, 


; the continuance of your Name is the 
; | | Front of this Epiſtle ; that thoſe who 
7 ſball receive the Fruits .it here pre- 
£ | ſents them, may know. to whom they 


4 areobliged foritz Your Commands 


AZ3 firſt 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 


firſtengaging me to Interpret, and 

give it to our Country: And Iwas 

lad I had ſo fair an Opportunity of 
publiſhing to the World, how high- 

ly I honour you for many Eminent, 
and ſhining Parts; Your Virtue, 

your Learning, and our now ancient 

Friendſhip; . which contraGed -. firſt 
abroad, has continued both there, 

and ſince at Home, through ſo many 

Viciffitudes and Changes, as we have 

ſeen, i and ſurmounted. _The Cha- 

rater which T firſt adventured on this 

Piece- ( when I boldly pronounced it 

for the very beſt that was Extant on 

the Subje& ) has been amply Confir- 
med by the Suffrages of all who haye, 
fince Written uponit; and I'willbe 
bold to affirm, it was the firſt that 

ever imſtruced- our Country-men 

how to Cultiyate, and Order their 

Gardens for Frait, and other Fſculent . 
Plants, with a Faith, and induſtry be- 
coming'that honeſt, and ſweet Em-- 
pioyment. 

Here 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Here is nothing Added (and in- 
deed, nothing could well a" to the 
Firſt Edition, but the Weeding and . 
purging it of ſome Typographical E-' 
ſcapes;z and therefore Thave nothing 
' more to ſay, but that Iam, 


STIR, 
' Tous m10ft Humble and 
Faithful Servar, 
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TIE SES; 'I;5 '} G3 330M 
Advertiſe the Reader, that what 
T have conched in four Sections | 
at the"entd of this Volume, under 
. the Name, of an Appendix, is 
bit yall 'of -the' third Treatiſe 7 
in the Original 5; there remaining three 
Chapters more concerning Preſerving of 
Frugts with" Sugars, which T have here- 5 
zofor: exppeſcly ottitied, becauſe it is a 
Myitery, that Tam aſſured by a Lady ©; 
(who is a Perſon of quality, and curious 
in that Art) that there is nothing of ex-. ©: 
traotdinary amongſt them, but what ? 
the fair Sex do infinitely exceed, when- * 
ever they pleaſe to divertiſe themſelves ® 
in that ſweet employment. Z# 

There is alſo another Book of the | 


la Campagne, (or the Delights of the ? 
5 © Counry) i 


1 To the Reader. - 
1 Ycountry) being as 4 ſecond Part of 


” 


bat French Bread, and. the:whole Myſtery. 
ms of the Paſtry, Wines, and all ſorts of 
ler Wdrinks. To accommodate all manner of 
is Froots good toeat 3 cooking,of Fleſb and 


iſe 3 Fiſh', togather with precepts how the 


-ce Major Domo. is to order the ſervices, 


of Þ and treat perſons of quality at a F eaſt, 
7e- ala mode de France; which ſach as 
3 affect more than I, and do not under- 


dy 3 ftand inthe Original, may procure tobe 


us interpreted,but by ſome better hand thaw 


7 he that did the French Cook, which 
at (being as IT an informed, an excellent 
:- © Book of its kind) is miſerably abuſed 
* for want of 5kill in the Kitchin. 

* If any manthink it an employment 
he 3 fit for the Tranſlator of this former 
le 2 part; it will become him to know, that 
e BF ebough T have ſome experience —_ 

n ar- 


-- his : 'wherein you are taught to pre-. 
\ .: pare: and dreſs whatſoever either the. 
v1 arth or the Water do produce, Dedica--. - 
>. i8rcd to the good Houſe-Wives © There you » 
{are iufteuted to make all forts of. 


Po, 
PS 


To the Reader. | 
Garden, and more tlivertiſement, yet 
T have none inthe Shambles;: and that © 
what T here preſent him was to gratifie 
a noble Friend, who had only that Em- |: 
pire over me, as ts enake me quit ſome if 
more ſerious Employments for a few |: 
dates, in obedierceto his Command. 


Farewell: +5 
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THE FRENCH 


e/Gardiner. 


| The Firt Treatiſe, | 


' SECTION I: 


Yf the Plit6; of the Barth and Monld 
'-of the Garden, together with the 
meats to: recover and mieliorate ill 
ground. 

Hoſe who have Written con- 
 * cerniing the Husbandry of the 
Conntrey, have accompanied | 

t with ſo many difficulties about the - 

lifpoſitioniof the Edifces, and other 


Sparts Sprung to the DE 
—" | ' that 


2 


The French Gardiner. * 
that it were altogether impoſſible to! 
accommodate a place futable to theirFe 
preſcription : foraſmuch as the Stun 
ations ſeldom correſpond to theirfo! 
deſires: and thErefore I ſhal/by no 
means oblige you to the particulargr 
Site'of your Garden; you ſhall maketC\ 
uſe of the places as you find them,v1 
if already they are laid out :- or$h 
elſe you ſhall: (with gopd adviſe )@ | 
prepare a new one in ſome panFo 
that lies moſt convenient to your|&x 
Manſion. þ. OG 6 6 {Hit 

Touching the Ground, if you meet!ta 
with that which is gqod, it, will be tojm 
your great-.advantage;. and. much Þc 
leflen yonr-expence: but it-is very te 
rarely to be found where the land $l 
doth not require a great deal of la-WT 
bour : for many times the ſurface of 
the ground ſhall be god, . which fs 
(being opened the depth of a Spade-jÞ) 
bit onely') will be found all. clay' yn-$Þr 
derneath, which is a more pernicious! 
Mould for Trees than the morx: Ore w] 

5. ve 


* .TheFrench Gardiner. 

4 gel it ſelf: fince it1 Gravel, the roots 
ay yetencounter-ſome ſinall veins 

Ki vr their paſſage in -ſcarthihg- the 
w, aiſture : beneath from: whetice to 
ar rHraw nouriſhment :' but: the Ciyle 
ke which! is'a fort of earth. where- 
1 $vithal-the Bakers of Paris do make 
or Fhe hearths of their Ovens) is like 
2);& board, ſo thick, and hard, that the 
- Foots cannot "pierce it: and.in the 


r&xtraordinary:heat of Summer it- ſo 
| hinders the'moiſture e below, that it 


vl i decome ſo __ _ that m- 

Nte&d of advancing their groy ththey 

a phogether languiſh, and in concluſt- 
3- DN 

pf $ Fab redreſs of this defet, there 

ht _s onely one expedient; and that is 

>-jÞy hollowing and breaking up the 

pround 3 or 4 foot deep, beginning 

s vith a trench 4 or 5 foot large, the 

whole length of the place that yon 

vill thus open, caſting the ſeveral 

moulds 


The Freich Garditer. 
moulds all'upon one ſidez and thus p 
when your Trench is voidedand en * 
ptied 40 the depth which you de'fe 
fire, you ſhall caſt in long dung, 
the Marc, or Husksof the Wine-preli'F, 
or Cider, and fearn (which if you ? 

can commodioully, procure is. of al 
other compoſts the beſt) leaves d' 7 
trees, events. the rotten ſticks and}. 
mungy ſtutf to be found under old! 

Wood-piles, Moſs, and ſuch like \© 
Traſh ; 1n fine;whatever you canpro- ? 
cure With the: moſt eaſe and leaſt; 
charge: forall the deſign. in this ſtir'5\ 
ring the ground is onely tokeepyty 
hollow, that ſo the moiſture bene = 
may invigorate the Trees and Plant}, 
during the exceflive drouths. 1 
| You ſhall therefore lay it half 49"? 
foot thick. at the bottom of your |, 
Trench 3-and afterwards dig a ſecond *_ 
of the ſame proportion, cafting the 
mould which hes uppermoſt (and, 
which is ever the belt) upog the, 
dung , and fo, making this. Second 
| | trench } 


+; 
$1 


; The French. Gyrdiner. 


trench. as deep as the.;former, you 
'—& ſhall fill your rſt trench; , and the 
1, mould which you found. undermoſt, 
' ſhall. now. lie on the top; thus .con- 
*Itinuing your Trenches, till youhave 
*finiſhed the whole picce. 


i 


aj}  Peradventure you may PS, 
| {3hat the earth which. you take .from 
i beneath; will be. barren: T confeſs 
+ with you, that for the firſt year, the 
| 2oodneſs of it will not appear,. but 


-_ 
" {when (with that- little amendment 
af ; which you beſtow uponit) it ſhall be 
+ ellow'd by the rains, &froſts ofone 
| Winter, it ſhall produce abundantly 
P))more than what before lay above, 
* which being exhauſted and worn out 
ithrough the long uſage, bath certain- 
E4 ly loſt a great part of its vertue. 
! Neither are all Seaſons proper for 
wr zthis Labour; becauſe during the 
great heats, this earth is ſo extream- 
| all y hard and bound, that neither Crow, 
ON nor Pick-ax caft enter it. The Win- 
{8 1s thenthemolt conyenient ſea- 
ell f NN | ſon 


+3 F Nebeh Gardiner. 


ſon of all other; for as much as th 
Abrninn rains, having well moiſtne: 
the earth, it is dug with the more fa: 


ality; and beſides, the rain;theſnoy 
and the froſts, which are frequent i 
that ſeaſon, contribute much to the 

work; nor are Labourers (being a 
that timeleſs imployed) ſo charge; 
able as when they work in the Vine 
yatds, and during Auguff, when the) 
are hardly to be procured for money! 

As conicerning the bottom, where 
you encounter with Gravel, youy 
ſhall husband it as we have alreadj 
deſcribed, by breaking -it, and the 
ſtones that are mingled in the grout | 
ſhalt be carried out of the Garden 
Bur in caſe the gravel lie not ver) 
thick, and that when it is broken uf 
you arrive at ſand, or to another 
finaller looſe gravel, it ſhall | ſuffice) 
that it be broken up without flingingy 
it out of the trenches ſince the Tree 
will ſhoot ſufficient roots amonight 


this ſmaller gravel, by reaſon of th 
moiſture 


has fi 


\which:the Dung lying a- 

boverthem will contribute. |; © © 
'Y -:You muſtremember to-lay excel- 
* Ictibdwne,;balf conflimed, at the bot- 
"* tom7of ſuch Trewehbez, - out of which 
{ you have caſtthe grgvel, to the end 
JT thap the:r4iz andall other refre/ſbings, 
'F may the more Jcaſily paſs through 
E itz- eſpecially, ifit'be of the hrsks of 
= the Preſs, Fear, and the like, ſuch as 
wehave already mentioned. , 
Z You will obje& (I ſuppoſe) that to 
2 2rench' and dreſs a whole Garder in 
© this manner, is to engage one into an 
2 extraordinary expence. I grant it in- 
"8 deed, but-it is once for all, and the 
* Emolument which will- reſult: from 
78 one {uch Laboxr, will reccmpenſe'the 
I charge: an hundred Fold: fince the 
Trees Will be more: Beautiful, with- 
4 out mofs,.or galls, and without com- 
4 panſon produce their Fruits -abun- 
& dantly.-more Fair; 'than thoſe which 
c=2x ate planted in-a ground which is not 
LY ehusdrefi'd; - 13 7 
its. ; 


B X vae 


LO 


The French Gardiner. 
Artichocks, Leeks, and other roots | 
. grow thereto a Monſtrous bigneſs: 
brefly, you will find your ſelf ſo ex- 7 
treamly ſatisfied, perceiving the dif- > 
ference to what. your Garden pro- * 
duced before it was thus looſened, * 
that you will have no cauſe to regret 
your expences. | | » 
However if yqu would be yet more 2 
thrifty, I ſhall mſtrut you how by 
another expedient you may-amend |: 


your Garden with leſs charge : But Þ 


£ 
ND 


withal, as the expence will not be 7 


great, ſo.neither will the produdt be 3 
ſo fair :. Of this I purpoſe to treat j 


Many that are curious do ex-# \ 
treamly exceed ail this : for they? | 
paſs all their Earth through a Hurdle7'} 
to clear it from. the ſtones, which. 8:3 
done by placing the Hurdle. or Skreen ; 
upon the margent-of the Trench; ; 
and ſo ſhoveling the mould to thels ; 
top of the $kreer, the earth paſſes. - N 

7 


The French Gardiner. 

Z the ſtones rolle to the -foot - of the 
© Shreen, which are afterwards carried 
forth of the Garden. | 

- 3 The form of this $4reez, isa frame 
Z joyned: together, two inches thick; 
# {ix foot high, and five foot in breadth 
t # which ſhall have two croſs quarters 
within the height, of the ſame big- 


Z neſs of the j/rame, and all the four 
4 croſs pieces, ſhall be equally boared 
2 about the bigneſs of thoſe ſticks 
2 which the Chandlers uſe to make 
2x their Candles on; theſe holes muſt be 
7 a fingers thickneſs:.diſtant one f.&n 
3 another, and in them you ſhall fit 
tf ſticks of Dog-wood, becaule it 1s, tongh 
Z and very hard when it is dry, and 
# which will endure [Jonger without 
Ef i breaking than any other. Note, thar 
ale} both the top, and the bottome of 
> your fame mult be. pierced quiet 
een through, that when any of the ſtrcks 
b3Fare'broken, you may put new. ones 
theſs in-their: places, faſtning them with 
wi finall wedges at the extreams. 
theſt - | B 2 _ SECT, 


1D 


Tit 


Hedges, 


| WW -: 7Hits, being the principal 2: 
*Wall-fruit fr P Z P | Pal * 


MS ne. by 2 nee 
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The French Gardiner. 
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_- 3 
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Of E þ aliers, or wall-fruit,and of ſing le © 
pole-bedges and ſhrubs. | 


Ornament of Garders, it is moſt 
reaſonable that we ſhould aſſign them 
the moſt eminent place, and give a': 
full deſcription of them, as being in-'* 
deed the ſubje&t upon which I deter- 
mine chiefly to diſcourſe in this farſt 7 


_— 4 457 "I p 
EK © IRE 0 


Treatiſe. = 


By Efpaliers, we mean«thoſe Trees, 
with which the Walls of Gardens be: 
adorned and furniſhed : To bring}? 
this to perfection, you muſt make a7 
large Trench, as I have deſcribed it;3 
before. If the ground be of Clay,you:? 
are to husband it as hath been ſpoken * 
of Clay;andif of a rockie nature,as of'* 
rockie: But you ſhall leave one foot; 
Earth unbroken, next to the _ fa 
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The French Gardiner. 
fear leaſt 'you indanger the founda-" 
tion; and after having layed a bediof 
Dung, ' of half 'a Toot thick. at the; 
bottom of your trezch, you fhull)caſt! 
thereupon, of the very beſt mould 
which came forth of the #rech to the 
thickneſs of a Foot; This done,”you 


' ſhall »vark, out the places where you 


deſign to' plant: your Trees," which 
ſhall be at a reaſonable - diſtance. 
That of Twelve foot to me ſeerns the 


moſt convenient; but in this uſe your 


own diſcretion, TT ſhall oblige'you to 
no Law, every Man hath his particu- 
hr fancy ; but my opinion 1s, that 
if they are planted: nearer, they will 
much jncommode 'one anotheri mn 
few years; if farther remote, and 


that a #ree chance to die, or that'ybi 


graft another, 'whoſe*frni# may per> 


_ adventurenotpleaſe you, it wilkess 


treamly.vex you to ſee your wa{/- 1 


Jong disfurniſhed, -and' naked” im that 


via: io 


Place." 


B 3 your 


+ Diſtance, 


_ Having thus matked the place for 


Planting. 


' the hole being Wed: and the mauld 2 
. . lt 


he 
bo 5 , 


The French Gardiger. 
your. Trees, according to the propor- 
tion-of 12 Feet, you ſhall cauſe the 
pits where yau plant them to be 61: 
led-( at three foot diſtance from ei- 
ther ſide'of your mark) with the beſt 
Mould, which muſt be mingled with 
{hort Ding of an old elon-bed, 
or<i{e-with ſome other, which before 
had' beenemplayed in your Garden 
torplants; and thus there will remain 
a-place of fix foot, in which interval 
you ſhall caſt a ſecond Layer, of Cow, 


Hogs,or ſheeps dung, very fat,and well | 
rotten; after this, you ſhall Bing there- | 


upan the moud which you had our 
of--rhe trench, and drefling your bor - 
der, make it very even. 


You ſhall make the boles for your 
trees;; at the place before marked !: 


out, and plant them handfomly, 


making a ſmall heap'-in the center of | 
the pit; to ſet your tree pon, whilc(t | 
you ;extend - the: r60ts all abour it, 7 


yt 
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h The French Gardiner. . 'S 
_ Fcaſt 1 in, you- may. tread it about the 
> [Tree the better-to fix jt, and fill up the 
+ Hhollow places. 

- 3 You may, if you pleaſe, before 
t 3you plant, break away the ledge of. 
1 Zearth to the very Wall, a-foot on 
7 Jeither fide of the place, where you 
e Zintend to plant your trees, without 
z © the leaſt prejudice to your Wal. 
1 | You ſhall ſet your zree a foot di- 
1] % ſtant from the wal, the branches 
; > ſomewhat inclining towards it, for 
11 [* the more ornament in their growths 
- | this will. alſo bring the roots bener 
t 1 to the middle-of your Trench, by 
- {> which they will more eafily find nou- 

/ riſhment. 

Y - Have. a ſpecial care..that you put 
4 |: noother dung nearhe roots of your 
. 2 Trees, than that ſhort ſtuffe of the'o/d 
f |} bed(which it will be good to mingle 
{ .; alſo with.ſtore of excellent mould) 

Z leſt the Summer burn it all ; for as 
F much as ew Dung keeps the Farrh 

2 hollow and Jooſe till it be totally 

| B 4 CoN- 
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The French Gardiner, i | 
confumed ; but iFotherwife you caſt /# 
itinto the interval. r, When your' Trees'$ 
are once taker, and that their ror 
within 2 or 3 years have found this 4 
excellent dnng, ( which will by that'* 
time be quite rotten, ) they will thoot $ 
wonderfully, produce a clean bark, q 
and moſt incomparable fruit. E 2 


vec Concerning Fſþhaliers (which pi 


Lartices, 


[{fffer vpa» will call Paliſades) I will thew yon (Þ 
[il v8 ſeveral formes 'of hr ayer anon," ; 
[Fuſed in them according to the age of your 


| Fronce. yees. 4 


The firſt 1s, To fx ſinali Shakes into | Y 5 
the ground, half a' foot diſtant fron i 
your wz/,tobegin to'condut theten:« |} 
derſprouts of your trees, and if need | 
require, you mayadd ſome croſs Poles | - t 
Or Lathes, as many as are neceſfary; [1 'M) 
binding to them:your tender Doors, Ft! 
with the gentleſt Offers, or Riſes, I « 
without knitting them too-faſt; but / 
only to guide them for the preſenr. of & 
' Fhe ſecond' manner fhall be to 
make an wy of Poles, and Lathes Yb 

equally 


1 The French Gardiner, 19. 
ſt -Fqually /©4xzceJed and well bound, 
es (WFohich being of greater | ſtrength 
ts Fthan the former, will oblige the zrees 
is Yo what flexure and / Forme you 
at x pleaſe. LI (3: Ne RY. ..\ Ti 
ot # The third is a Lattice faſtened to 
k, Fhe al, and fupported* with the 

Þones of Horſes legs,or by Iron hooks, 

I Fixed in-the:174/, left otherwite the 
"1 {re riſing;-and forcing it to come at 
he freſ-.47ze, bend irforwards, and 
ar Þreak,or-overtam the frame, whoſe 
$$takes ate only-fixed 1 1n-the' looſe, 
o and newly broken upon Earth, and 
11 Wcfides, with length of time they-be- 
1: |Fcome rotten. O71 965 LID” 
4/3 Thefpurth, which is the moſt ſub- Scethe Fi- 
'F I tantialof all the reſt, arid 'more eaſ1- oy via: e 3 
/i ly maintain'd;” is to place in the Wall 
'Fthe endsof wooden Blocks, about 
, Fthe bigneſs of a ſtrong »fter, which 


 Aſ{quares,'' projeFivg- only fix inches 


o Fifrom' the Wall, m which' you ſhall 


s boar holes with arr Auger an inchand 
4 Go an 


HE 16 The French Gardiner, 
ql. _ an half deep, and abqut-two incheyh 
from rhe ends: be ſure to-place then 
at equal. diſtance, for height, and; 
breadth; and in the midſt of every; 
ſquare there ſhall be alſo one block 
reſembling the figure of a quincunce, 
' Then you ſhall provide Lathes, o4} 
Poles, which you ſhall cauſe to bez 
made. exatly of the length, that 
your block-ends are placed, which, 
Lathes or Poles you ſhall ſhave and; 
fit at both ends, to enter into the; 
holes made in the extreams of the, 
blocks; and to fix them well; youty; 
ſhall bend them a little like a bow, 
putting the two ends in the oppolitt%y, 
holes, & letting the Bow go, aj will 
force in themſelves ſo ſtrongly, as thate 
they ſhall need no ' other; faſtning$, 
Fhe figure which is at ;the -begun® 
ning of the treatiſe, will Tufficiently$y 
informe you. peagghte wet 3 
When, your Trees are now- a littkfr 
ſtrong, - they, -will not-need- to be; 
{pread with ſo much word , as wa £ 
jor 
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The French Gardiner. Mr 17 


nghey ate young 3 it ſhall ſuffice-in 
Xxntheſe kinds of Efpaliers to ſtop the 
andFrongeſt branches only. And: when 
er/&ny of theſe Poles ſhall chance to be 
Ck, otten , another may eafily be ſap+ 
ce, þlyed, reſerving alwayes proviſion of 
 Mthem 1n your houſe. 
 bey The j#jth is, to take garters of 
ndAvood, a little bigger than your poles, 
Icli&nd to accommodate them- to your 
NUJron hooks, or horſes bones: (as WE 
thehave faid above) and bind them with 
Kopper OT braſs wyre, which will con» 

OWtinue a very long time. 
WH The fxthorlaſt faſhion, to plie or 55, Po 
it aliſade your trees (and which is the quently 
vile andſomeſt and molt agreeable, but rs rm 
Ycannot eaſily be made, ſave where vind or © 
18:Þyalls are plaſtred over ) is to take reughcaſt 
urMhreads of Leather, or Liſts of Cloth, eto n 
tBwith which you ſball ſtay the tender of unkcw- 

branches, fixing the /;ſt of the Cloth © $90e- 
UEto the wal, with a naile, and ſo the 
XEborghs Will take their plie' as they 
Mgorow bigger, : without either caſting 
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The French Gardiner. 
forwards, or looſmng the nails whic 
which will ruſt within the wa}. Wb 
- - Theſe three Jaſt manners of Fg el 
bers are greatly praftiſed, to deteni} 
the trees from S1a:ls, Earwigs Stott? 
and other noxious inſets which creef$% 
into the withy twigs, and betwixt th 
rinds of round Poles, which are no 


quarter wood. | 2-4 
Be careful not to plant any TrifÞ 
inthe coines or Angels of your Wali 
fince they can there come but to hak#t 
their nouriſhment 3 and beſides in {gg 

doing, it will marr the figure of. youg 

© Garden, the Tree ſhooting forth al 
his branches'forward, to come at th&p 
Arr. -*7.:5975 2JO 


The Counter Eſpalier, is a hedge! 


'. which formes all the #alkes and A 


lies of the Garder, 1t is planted in the < 
ſame manner. as the former, except© 
ing only that the Treach {ball be {3H 
the keaſt four foot broad, caufing thy 
moulds tobe caſt, the good upon on Þ 


tha 


| The French Gardiner. 
hiehat ſo you may fling the beft.into 
She bottom .of your rrench, and the 

| eſtuponit. -. . 

en Then you ſball plant your Trees in 

teGpnes very even, perpendicular,and nor 

e i —_—_ as in wal/ frut.; 

7 The wood which ſupports theſs 
ne@7rees, mult of neceſſity be fixed inthe 
F-arth,and bound athwart with Poles : 
ll the curioſity whichcan be expreſs 
4d in this manner of hedze,is to make 
1alt with quarter wood, and bind them 

16h 1th Troz Or Braſs Wyre. 

Iu } There are ſome; to ſpare the 
icharge of maintaining theſe Paliſades, 
gatishe themſelves. with binding and 

Toning the trees together when they 
ogjare ftrong enough; bur then they 
ggought to be planted Nzze foot afun- 

der; and the miſchief is, that they are 

a Mexweanly ſubject to be ſhaken by 

high Winds. 
[ Byfhes are ſuch Trees as are © fre 

Zquently planted in the borders of 
18 &rrots, and at the ends of Beds inthe 


at Kitchin= 
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Kitchin-earden by the path-ſides 
which one may cut in what figure he 
pleaſe, round, ſquare, flat at top, oi 
let grow in the ſhape of Cypreſs ; in 
clipping whereof Men are rather a4 
tified with their forze, than theirFE 
Fruit,which the wal and Conntr' Eſpa 
liers abundantly afford. | $2 
You ſhall therefore plant thetn inF$ * 
the moſt commodious places of your 4 
borders, and at equal diſtances one 
from another, obſerving what I have® 
already taught concerning Planting? 
The deſcription which I have gi# 
ven you of planting your trees, will 
exempt youtrom the expence of tren4 
ching your whole Garden; the Allie 
and walks, not ſo much needing it$ 
for before the #rees ſhall come toſhoot 
their roots as far as the walks, - they 
will have ſufficient ſtrength to pierces 
them and ſearch out the beſt ground# 
Howbeit, you ſhall not leave your} 
Allies negleted, but ſhall cauſe them 
to be diligently weeded, & elpeciallyWe 
| bet 


 TheF rench Gardiner. 2r 
Se careful to. cleanſe them of Conch, 


\ he g-eraſs tothe very leaſt ſtring, 
' Gang dig after it a ſpade-bi 
infleep, continually ſhaking - 1t from 

GMÞe Earth 3 and if after all this you 
;Werceive any of it remaining, be ſure 
Þ eradicate it how deep ſoever it lie, 
Hat ſo you may utterly exterminate 
ind weed {0 extreamly noxious to your 
& arder. 


mexz | = 


wi SECTION. 11. 
1 Of Trees, and of the choice which 

vil  oneht to be made of theme. 

zF T is to no purpoſe to have well T res, | 
tg prepared your ground, unleſs you "cir 
tio plant it with the beſt and choy- 
exigeſt fruit, which you may find in the 
cetarſeries of ſich Gardiners as have 

d,Fhe reputation of hoxeſt and truſty 
uMen; for the greater- part of thoſe 
mJyhich ell, uſually cheat thoſe who 

jWeal with them. Therefore of ſack; 
«l- = oY 
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The French Gardiner. 

I ſhall not adviſe you to 6x atty, uni; 
Is you firſt ſe the fre, on theafja 
and ſo you may retain :them fron 
that time.,/ Sealing them with Jict&%h 
Labels or bonds of- Parchment , wits; 

your own Seal; that thereby, whale 
you take them up, you may be ſun 
of your purchaſe. With thoſe whon? 

you may confide in, for their faithfulp: 


_ dehivery,you may be leſs exact; howhy, 


ever, -it {hall not be amiſs to ſedth 
them, though it were only to give 0% 
ther ca$fozzers notice, that you hawpr 
already bargain'd for them. _ * , #Þ, 
If you deſire: to mark. the .ſpecieiife, 
you may effe& it two manner- $4, 
ways; 0ze by writing the awe of thiff 
Tree upon ſmall pieces. of fate; ano 
the other ,, by binding to them /och&o, 


- of wool dyed. with ſeveral :ColourfÞpt 


whereof you ſhall. make'a, mexmorar® 

dan; and this ſhall ſerve youto dif Fal 

cern your #rees in planting them, tha; 

{o diſtinguiſhing your $13 ver full; 

from the winter, your walls, Eſpelien 
| Co 


,” 


” The French Gardiner. 5 
Mcortr Efpaliers and Buſhes may afford: 
aan object more agreeable, ſince they 

will never be intirely naked, but will 
there and there be ſtill furniſhed with 
Wi/its, & alſo that you may the better 
eapever them, that two of the ſame ſort 

tbe not contiguous to one another. 
0M The Fruits which you ſhall make 


Fx F : A (* *ITS, 
twEparticular choice of, as for Pears (1f _— 
wityou defire to make profit of them in 
: 0% inter Bon-Chreſtien, the Muſcat, the 
great, and leſſer rath-ripe Pear, the 
ielgatmotte; St. Lezin, Amadotte, Bezi® 

4iry, Double Flower, the great Ruſſe- 
Pore Beure of both ſorts, the eſſere 
john, Cire, Cadillac; and whatevever 
a3 For Apples,the Rennettings of (eves 
diFal ſorts, Coir-pendu, Red piptrr, Cheſ- 
rulrudea, and others. © | 
jen As for Peaches arid Abritots, they apricotes, 


eathe Market.) ſhall be the Summer and 
4 ortazl, the Sunmer and Winter Ber- 
etl 
IF ing of Rheims, the perjum'd Pear, and 
-i3Þther you find to (ell deareſt, 
ht, Apis-g#05, and petir, Prgconnet the 
© al» Pcaches, 


\ 
\ 
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alwayes ſell well; but theſe rwoſ 
ſorts of fruits, are 'not ſo proper in|! 
Eſpaliers, becauſe their boughs fre. 7 | 
quently dye, ſometimes upon one : 
branch, ſamtimes on the other , and.” 
very often quite periſh, which is ve- | 
ry ill-favoured to behold, by reaſon L 
the breach which it cauſes in your. P 
Eſpaliers. Thoſe which are chiefly mn; £ 
F 


reputation, are. the Rath Peaches, Ot: 
Peaches of Troy, Alberges,Pavies, Cher 
ry-peaches, Violkette de Pan, Brignons,! « 
and others. *C 
For Cherries and Bigarreaux, for. 
as much as there are particular Or; 
chards of them, I will diſcourſe noj3 
further of them, than only to teljs 
you that thoſe which have the ſho 
eſt talk, , and leaſt ſtone, reſembling} 
thoſe of the valley of Mont morency/; 
are the moſt excellent. 2 5 
There are likewiſe Precoce, ani” 1 
rath-ripe ' Cherries, which are 1} 


a 
be planted where they may ſtab 
warm, ,and pxpaſed to the ſouthens# 
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7 The'French Gardiner. 
- : aſpe#, or elſe ſet in Caſes, to be re- 
12? movedinto the fove during the. Win- 
el ter, together with the Orexge-tree: 
& but theſe ſerve rather for Curioſity 
1d.” than for profit. 

& Return we therefore tothe eleQi- 
NM. on of our trees, and let us not ſuffer 
u''? this digreſſion to hinder us from fay- 
WV ing all that can be ſpoken upon this 
0 4rgament, and in particular, concern- 
'': ing Pear-trees Which are the bearers 
25”: of the moſt delicious, and beſt fruit 

\* of your Garde. | 

ws That #ree which 1s Grafted upon a 
> ©nince is to be preferred before all 
nn other, becauſe 'tisnot only an early 
9 bearer,bur produces large and lovely 
Mg fruit,ruddy and bluſhing where 1t 


W' Thoſe which are on the free-ftock, 

V2 are eſteemed to bear better-reliſhed 
we fruit, but they are nothing ſo large, 
Tz nor fo rarely coloured , as are thoſe 
v2 # C 2 which 


The'French Gardinev. : 
which be grafted upon the Quince, 
and: that's 1t we [principally look af- 
ter: for--Sale, other” Pears being al-' 
wayes of a-green, -and' leſs cempring 
Colour : and beſides, :they are long * 
11” Bearing, and frequently fail of © 
bloſſoming, ſpending.much in ſuper- , 'S 
finduswoods if ptyed inform of wall. & 
fruit; -you prune them till they are) | 
Mot up very: tall; and _= their ut-!* | 
molt: ore: +. S 
W .- Qoncerning the Fge, you ſhall belt T 
Ag; chooſe Your trees ad they are =. | 
| bour- four yearsigrowth, or therea-,” t 
bour; | as being ithen of very: far; 7 
fize.z for if ' they: be younger, it will}; 7 
be a long while ere-they. will havell 
parniſhed your wallsz; and if they t 
be elder, they will have ſhot their] t] 
great roots, which one ſhall endan-? r 
ger the breaking or ſplitting in tran- ! #1 


planting them, to the cn h 
: t] 
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prejudice. of the Txze, which are 
wounds that are a long time recove®} 
ring/ and .1t muſt have ſhot a goods, ' ſe 

K quan! 
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The French Gardiner: 


I quantity of new ſtrings, before it 
l ; will any thing proſper: 644. nf 

” Tt is the opinion of very -many, 
{ that one:ſhould plant a great,” and 
* fullgrown zree onceforall, foraſmuch 
2 as they are fo long arriving totheir 


| ther ſentiment; for I coneerve, that 
re? a well choſen tree, and that"is of a 
t--* thriving kind, of the age [ have: ſpo- 
> ken, ſhall make a fairer ſhoot than one 
7 thatis elder, and which can ſend out 
&\, but very ſmall twigs; though 1 n _ 
4-.} terquantity.. 
mt; As to the ſhape- and form: of the 
; trees, be careful that they be: dean 
we. from moſs, not {tubbed, ſightly;'and 
Z thriving; the body: clean and large, 
cir that the Eſcuchioz,-or cleft be' iwell 
2 recovered at the ſtock .,.; and'that the 
n- ! tree be plentifully furniſbed-beneath, 
: handſomely ſpread, and agtecable at 
> the wall. + 
| IT would have you preſerit- your 


3 that 


. perfeftion': but Þ am quite* of ano- - 


5 felf at the taking op of your trees, | 
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The French Gardinev. | 1 
which be grafted upon the &xince, 7 | 
and that's it we principally look af-j 
ter: for---Sale, other” Pears being al-!* 
wayes ob a-green, and leſs tempring ,. | 
Colour : and beſides, :they are long ” | 
my. Bearing, and frequently fail of”: ; 
bloſſoming, ſpending much in ſuper, | 
finguswood: 1fptyed inform of wall-.;: t 
fruit; -you prune them-till they 'ate?; ; 
tot -up-very' tall; and paſt thetr ut-?* x 
moſt: lort: ©. - & þ 
't 
| £ 


4% 


-.: Concerning the [2ge, you ſhall belt 7 
chooſe your trees when they are a; 
bour: for. yearsigrowth, or therea-,” t 
bour; | as being [then of very: far;; 
tizez for if 'they:bo younger, it will}; # 
be a long while ere-they. will hawlf fi 
parniſhed your walls;; and if: they 
be elder, they will -have ſhot then}? 
great roots, which one ſhall endan'? T6 
er the breaking or ſplitting in tran”! #r 
Planting them, . to the exceeding, : h; 
prejudice . of | the Fyze, which are? th 
wounds that area long time recove3? 
ring; and it mutt have ſhot a good} ſe 
0 | quan-? 
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© quantity of new" ſtrings, before: it 
- will any thing proſper: Sacre 
- It is the opinion of very "many, 
7. that one:-ſhould plant a great, and 
2 © full grown tree onceforall, foraſmuch 
2 as they are fo long arriving totheir 
>. perfeftion':; but IT am quite' of ano+ 
+> ther ſentiment; for I conceive, that 
< a well choſen #ree, and that"is of a 
-- thriving kind, of the age have: (po- 
> ken, ſhall make a fairer ſhoot than one 
{t.* that is elder, and which can ſend out 
>: but very ſmall twigs;" though 1 n _ 
a-.; terquantity. 
in; As to the ſhape and form: of the 
ll}; trees, be careful that they be: dean 
" from moſs, not ſtubbed, fightly;' and 
jz thriving; the body: clean and -large, 
bl. that the Fſcuchiop,.or cleft be! iwell 
* recovered at the flock. and' that the 
| tree be plentifully furniſbed beneath, 
nl | handſomely ſpread, and agtecable: at 
re? the wall. 


3 I would have you preſeriv. your 


n= 
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3 that 


od? | ſelf at the taking up of your trees, 
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that they break ' off as few of the 7 


ſtring yoots as is poſlible, nor ſþlzt or 77 
cut any of the greater roots. | -Þ$ 
| Chooſe a fair day, about St. Mar- * 

is __ tins, (for as ſoon as ever you ſhall * 
ſſrranſplan- perceive the leaf to fall, you may : 
is fecurelytakeup your rrees)) and then * < 
tranſport them as gently as may be, -/ 
either on the backs of Az or beaſts, | 
and plant them again with all expe- : | 
dition, leſt otherwiſe, they languiſh, ; 
and the hairy-roots grow drie : but * 1 
as you plant, remember to cut off the / ; © 
ſmall poizrts of the roots, to quicken. 1 
them and take away that which may ©; !! 
be withered. -b 
- But: you muſt not prune them till! 2 
the ſeaſon, forthe reaſons which I: V 
ſhall hereafter preſcribe. 15m 

- From Pear-trees grafted upon”. 

the free-ſtock, you ſhould cut off the * ſe 
down-right root, that fo the other root: ſu 
may fortifie, and extend themſelves * © 


all about to ſcek the beſt mould. ; - 


” 
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All ſorts of ' other [Trees may be 
= drawn, tranſplanted, -and: cuitivated 
F in the ſame manner, without any dif- 
© ference or diſtintion. 


1 7 Touching the pruning of Trees, Pruning. 
y + the juſt ſeaſoz for thoſe which are 
n 


*=Y 
> | # G 


: old planted, is inthe decreaſe of the 
: Moon in January, at which . time 
;, | Grafts tor the cleft and crowy, -are to 
. . be gathered and provided : and for 
, : ſuch as are newly planted, they muſt 
it - not be disbranched till the ſap begins 
e: . to riſe, that the wound may the ſo0- 
n_. ner be cured; for if you cut them 
yin Winter, the wood will be dried 

> by the froſt in place of the ſcar, and 
11/; make a ſtub of dead. wood to: the 
1; very bud, which ſhould elſe thoot 

;: neer to the cut, | ] 
mn. TI could ſcarcely refolve with my 
ie ſelf how to teach this art of pruning: 
1; | fince it would merit an expreſs Dit> 
eg * courſe to inſtruc you perfectly : but 
| having in my Preface reſolv'd to coh- 
} ceal nothing from ' you: as a Secret, 
C 4 I had 
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F had rather hazard the 'cenfure off *! 
captious perſons, than hide the art © 
from you, how you may attain the 
moſt excellent and faireſt Fruit : 1n :* 
deſcription whereof, I ſhall never-'*t 
theleſs be as ſuccin&t and brief as],2 
can; teaching. in a very few' lines aw 
(by way of Maxims) what would jm 
employ more than two ſheets, if I 16 
ſhould give a contexture to my Peri; 
os. '{hererefore, jb 

You ſhall begin to prune; by cut-'*th 
ting ci? all the thoot of Auguſt where! ſh 
exer you encounter it, unleſs the'z th 
place be naked, and that you ſuſpe&;3bi 
the next old branch will not ſuffice}} o1 
to: cover it, without cutting; it of,} 


which would exccedingly ſpoil and/3 ar 
| deform your Tree. {Ve 

Thoſe young branches which -pro-\} m 
ceed from the old, and ſhoot luſtily,-* w 


muſt be ſtopped at the ſecond or - 

third kzot 3 for they would attrad 7 ec 
all-the Sap, which ought to nouriſh); } ve 
the branch :. and in caſe the Tree be] be 
pln ' 
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of! plentifully garniſhed , you may cut 

rtFthem oft at*their firſt peeping 5 and 

heſach as you would'fpare, are to be 
in Fcondutted, where - you would have 

Is #hem « continue, 

- 3 Every Branch which ſprowns as 
& well before, as behind the Tree, 

1d 3muſt be cut off, becauſe they de- 

h form It. 

i All Bads that will be Fruit ſhall 
#- ſpared; yet if there be any- at 
'*the top of a branch which youdeſire 

re/ ſhould fortifie and: ſpread, cut-off 

xe; that branch near a Sprine-bud, rub- 

& |bing off the F ruit-buds, which are 

<7 on thenew ſhoot. "' 

71 i Every branch which is ſo ſpread 

Fl 4 and fortified, muſt. be pruz”*d,be it ne- 

ver ſo little: but on the ſtronger you 

| may leave more buds, than on 'the 

7, weak and feeble, 

1 Whatever branch is forceably oly- 

4 ; ed to garniſh any void place, doth ne- 

b. } ver bear the fruit fair: but in caſe it 

ie { be guided thither from its primary 

| Fn” ſhoot 


= 
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ſhooting, it will. do well enough] 

Every Bud which hath but a {ngl 
leaf. produces only. wood: that of 
fruit hath many, and the more, the 
ſooner 1t will bear, and the, greater F 
its fruit. 

The Fruit-bud which ſtrows on { 
the body of the Tree, produces faire }y,, 
fruit, than ſuch as break out of the "7 
collateral twiggs, and tops of bran- .th 
ches. to 
You ſhall rub off all twig-buds, ; 
which ſprout before or behind your: o 
Trees. hn, 
If you defire to have your Tree"! 
ſoon furniſhed on both ſides, hinder! I 
it from ſhooting in the middle. bt 

The-more you prune a Tree, the. $H 
more it will ſhoot. 

You ſhould prune but little wood: n 
from Trees that are graffed on they 
free-ſtock,, and which do not yet pro 25 
duce. fruit-buds ; but afterward ha: p 
ving paſled their'effort, they will beay 
but too plentifully. 
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819 Make as few wornd; in a Tree as 


"8Spofibly you can, and rather exter- 
 Mminate -a deformed branch:,- than 
ut haggle it in ſeveral places. 
ir} Cut your brances always ſlant- 

#2, behind a Leef-bud, to the end 
Q 4: may the ſooner © hea] | their 
wounds without leaving any 'Fubs, 
be which you ſhall afterwards curoff to 
the very quick; to avoid a ſecond 

ear, and a great eye-ſore.. 
i, When your Trees form into crowns 
Uu' or bunches, on the tops of your 
branches that have been too much 
raned, or that have caſt their fruit 
-Jeaving the knots of the ſtalks, they 
| * re tobe diſcharged of it, to beauti- 
Fe the Tree; | 

/* You ſhall alſo disburthen your 

:7Frees that are too fertil, commencing 
«with the ſeraller, by cutting the 
* 75#alks in the middle without »zk-ot- 
ing them 
1 jnouriſh 
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- + The beltſcafon ta bind, plaſh, zailfin: 
and dreſs your trees. 1s in-th Montithi 
February 'for. the greateſt Froſt bell 
' ing then paſt, one. maycut off wha ic 
is ſuperfluaats without difficulty, aneÞr. 
beſides, the ſap not as yetriſen, then ps 
will be no danger of breaking of tr 
the byds, knotted into fruit. hb 
\ - But the greateſt difficulty in thizn 


H 
* 


[1 


work, is to ſpread the trees hand{on*gr 
ly like a Fax, when it is diſplayed pz 
that is, that as the ſticks or ribs of 2x0 
Far, never thwart and another, (} 
nor ſhould the braxches of your trees$k 
And this is a »#lgar errour amongl'% 
the greateſt part of Gardiners, whici/as 
proceed s: from ther T10N0rance, and; | 
that they will undertake, the order: 
10g of trees, which 1s a peculiar  $c#7 
erce, not to be attained amongſt the? 
Cabbage-planters. .,,. - , ne 
- They do extreamly ill,, when they br 
fagot, and bundle together a grex vo 
many ſinall twigs, in one #ack,, which!po 
is a fault altogether unſufferable 3 fo 
in 


" 


The French Gardiner. 3s | 

cifindeed one ſhould never leave-aabove - - 
ntthe breadth of a ſingle Branch, about 
*all-the tree 3 In fine, they are-ſo {tu- 
"_ pid , that they paſz, and -repaſs the 
ne? þ ranches, and wind them;about the 
en poles, which (in Paliſade hedges ) are 
of errected for their (upport; or elſe 
they thruſt and draw the tree behind, 
tigfand the -poles before, . which are ſo 
m2prols miſtakes, that they may not be 

d paſt over without due reproach. I ſhall 


ff ounfel theſe'Men in charity, to put 
themſelves into: the ſervice: of ſome 


- :$kilful Gardiner tor a year or two, 
Where they may learn to order Trees 
ds they ought; and profit by his in- 
M/s uctions.” 
11 And yet notwithſtanding all this, 1f Seminary. 
iJyou ſpy aplace-about your zree which 
3s very zaked and unfurniſhed, you 
"ay in ſuch a caſe, thwart ſome ſiall 
j branch to cover that eze-ſore and 
t ord, butlet this be rarely, and fo dif 
b-poſed, asnoteaſily to be diſcovered. 
2 It 1s requiſite that you give four 
diggings 
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Drefling, diggings -or dreſſings to your treyfi 
every year, and you may employ thaw 
ground by ſow:ng it with the ſeeds oP! 
ach herbs as will be in ſeaſon, ang3d! 
ready to' be ſpent at the renewing of 3fc 
every drefing, ſuch as are Lettuce38! 
Purſlain, Chervile, Cichorie, nay, eve;it 
young Cabbages to tranſplant; in fine;3 0: 

whatever is not to abide long in 13 

Place; and there you may allo re y« 

plant Le#tuce to Pome and head, Ci-# of 

chory to blanch it, Purſiain to pickk” 
and for ſeed, and thus your labou# 
will redouble the profit; for by thi} ſe 
means your Trees will (beſides the$c 
drefling, ſtirring, and opening of th$10 
mould) be often watered by the Gar#?1 
diner , whoſe care muſt be continuts* 
about theſe young herbs and plant 
The ſeaſon for the firſt, 1s befor® th 

Winter, when you ſhould well dun ©4 

ſuch as have need, and the diggin * Y 

ought to be very deep:at the expirati; 

on of Winter give it aſecond labowg 

mingling it with the ſoil which you V* 
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»W6rſt beſtowed upon it 5 the other 
which follow , need only ſuffice to 

preſerve it from weeds; but [never 
dig it in rainy, or ſcorching weather 
{for the oze will make worter of the 
e {ground, the other will chap and parch 
a _-it: If you give it a ſtirring when the 
Zoine begins to ſoften the verjuice- 
1Zerape, and tinge the black cluſters, 
Zyou ſhall find your Pears in the ſpace 
ofa week to ſwell, and improve ex- 
Aceedingly. 
us But you ſhall by no means ſow any 
i ſeeds which produce any large roots, 
not ſo much for that they require a 
zBlonger ſojourn in- the ground to ar- 
arive to their full growth, as becauſe 
athey will ſuck, emaciate, and dry 
much of the mould about them. For 
this reafon likewiſe, let the greater 
3 Cabbages, and. Leeks' of the ſecond 
2 year, be ſedulouſly baniſhed. 
#3} It willbeneceſlary at every three 01d rrees 
14 or four years period, to cheriſh, and 

14 warm your. aged Trees, and ſuch as . 
2 were 
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were old planted, and this is doneWY d: 
by uncovering the mould within aÞ hi 
little - of the roots; and applying off a 
excellent dung thereon. The beſt ly 
ſeaſon. of this work is, at the com-?} de 
mencement- of inter, that (o the 7 Sc 
dung may be half conſumed, before * ye 
the heatand drought of Sumxer in- 2; de 
vade it. , 5 7 Wi 


SECTION. Iv. Jar 
Of- the | Seminary, and Nurſery. 


Te Seminary being the: other ; 
. and the zwrſe to rhe elevation} ne 
and raifing of Trees, 1t will be highly 3 4 


requiſite to give you perfe&' in-J th 


ſtruQions, after what manner it is to# ha 
be governed; and therefore begin re: 
we with ſeeds. + 3 an 
All ſort of ſeeds affe& a freſh 7 
place cleanſed from buſhes, trees, and Z 


roots,and would be ſheltred from the 10! 
darts ® 


The French Gardiner. 
© darts of the Meridian Sun by ſome 
high wall or other fence : and this is 
| a convenience which you ray eaſt- 
© 1y find in ſome quarter of your Gar- 
® den, where the wall is towards the: 
> Z South : One year will amply furriiſh 
2 you with all forts of Plaxts, and in- 
. > deed with more than you can tell 
2 well how to imploy. 


: Having therefore provided ſtore geeq. 
"7 of kernels and ſtoxes the year before, Kernels, 


: and as you eit the fruits, and the 
' Winter well ſpetitz You ſball to- 
+ wards the end of Febru4ry, ſow your 
= kernels, &c. m lines upon beds, ſow 
2 every ſpecies apart, and in hke man- 
# ner, ſet the ſtones in even files about 
:2 4 inches aſunder. I pre-ſuppoſe, that 
2 the ground where you deſign them, 
# hath been well dreſſed and prepa- 
> red at the beginning of the iter, 
; and that it ſhall receive a ſecond e're 
| } yaa.egin to ſow, Your kernels, and 
= Foxes will ſpring up the firſt year, 
| ſome ſtronger, ſome more feeble 
- than 


Seed plot 


\ - , Set your Peach ſtones at ſuch time 


The F reuch Gardiner. oF 


than pthers, but.that is nothing, they? 


will all ſerve-to : tranſplant.  . Not-Jz 


&o- 


withſtanding , if you did ſow-themy 
1n..abed or, a quarter behind !your”: 


Pole-hedges , at the ſame South-ſide, 


that, they may be viſited alittle by ' 


the rifing and:declining of the Sn, 
they would the better to be planted . 
forth at #wo years growth thanat one; | 
but with ſuch as they are,omit not to 
ſtore your Seminary: 


as the fruit is in maturity interring 
them with the Peach about them, as 
they are gathered from the Tree : but. 
you. muſt not forget to mark the | 
place with a little ſtick, leſt mn dref- 
ing the ſeed-plot, you break off then | 
ſprouts. ; 
. To begintherefore your ſeminary,” 
* having made choice of ſome fit. 
Place in your Garder,you ſhall dreſs 
:labour,and dig it very well, andgher 
#read 1t very even all aver to ſetth_ 
the Earth; afterwards you: ſhall cut; 
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The French-Gardiner, 


out ſinall- trenches. about a ſpade-bit 
deep;, and .-two foot. diſtant each 
from- other , caſting the mould''on 


= one fide-upon the margert of: your 


: furrow : this done, (et your plants 


(having firſt a little topped them ).a- 
bout half a foot diſtant; and ſupports; 


-: ing them with your hand, cover their 


roots with the mould: which you caſt 
out of" the trexch, and ſo tread them 
into fix them, leſt, being looſe, they 


' ext andſpend themſelves. You mult 


obſerve to plant every Speczes by 


themſelves, Pears with Pears, Apples 


with Apples, &c. . and be careful 
that the weeds do not ſuffocate the 
plants, and therefore they muſt be 


| dreſſed and weeded upon all occaſi- 


ONS... 


. But you ſhall-not cut your plants ging; 


till the {ap begins to riſe, and-t 
you-may ntp_ them : within half a 


| "foot of the ground: and where they 
| "ſhoot leave only oze,::cutting the're- 


mainder off, the following Winter, 
D 2 {till 
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Grafting, 


The French Gardiner, 
ſtill rubbing the foremolt Byds for a 


foot ſpace, to ſecure the bark from }! 


knots, ' which would be 'a great im- 


pediment ,, when you are to Graft 


upon them. 


-:Tf m the ſame year that you plan- ; 


ted you find any of them ſtrong e- 
nough to Tzoculate, & that they have 


plenty of ſap, graft on them with- 


aut farther difficulty. My opinion is, 
that a man cannot 7xuzocvlateerther on 
wild.or free-ſtock.too young, provided 
rhey be large enough to receive the 
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Scatcheon; and my reaſon is, that the + 
ſtock, and the Scutcheon, taking their | 
rowth proportionably, the inciſion - 


of the ſtock, will the ſooner be heab :: 


cd, and they will ſhoot with a great 


deal more vigour, than thoſe which 
you ſhall Bud upon ſtronger ſets, * 


which are 2or 3 years recovertng 
the place from whence you took the _ 


dead part; and of which at the other 
fide of the Scatcheor, the bark of the 


wild ſtock, does frequently dy three || 
| ot 


| FE 
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2 or four inches 'below- the Soutchitds 


ſo that it' will require three of four 


© years, to heal the defe&: Add tethis, 
' ©: thatthe Bark ofanold ſtock, willnot 


.” unite. ſo well with that of the $c44#- 


cheon ,, but 1s apt to make a great 
wreath, ſubject to peel' and un- 
Fue ; a thing which never arrives 


when the Rinds are both of them 
/ young and tender. - St 


Some obſerve yet, that #al/ Stocks 


. areto begraffed. together, affirming 
_. that they grow equally: but chooſing 
_- mvPlant at half a foot, it were 1im- 


/ poſlib 


that all ſhould proſper, and 


Ul 


* be takenup together ſeparated, but 


with difficulty, and without violating 
the Roots: and therefore it is better 


- doubtleſs to graft young, for the cau- 
ſes already ſpecified, fince the ſtron- 
-- ger muſt needs maſter: the weaker : 
; and thoſe likewiſe which are moſt 
' vigorous: Will ſurmonnt the other”; 
| and'a ſmall | compaſs. will furniſh 
= .you iwith a ſufhcient quantity. '6f 


D 3 good 
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| Quince- 
\ Rocks, 


Peaches, 


The Freuch. Gardiner: 


gaod Trees, provided you ſuffer them | ”y 
not to grow there too long. . F7 Dre 
{Lou ſhall -likewiſe provide you a #pre 
bexvinary of @uixce-Stocks like to the ! "rhe 
other, and order , them in the ſame {of 
manner. | YO 
There are three ſorts of & ninces: bu 
That which 1s pointed before 3 The | 
Pear, or Femal Quince, which-hath : tas 
the Fruit like « Callebaſs5::;'The'? Se 
great Portng2/ @yince,pointed-atþoth = 
extreams. The firſt is the ledſt;: the : 
ordinary is next, and that of Ports - v 
gel much more excellent, and aboun- * 
ding in Sap. * ';/( 1 ef dfftes 3 
i: The right Owirices (vw which isthat | 'f 
which I name the.;wilde-ſitock ): are: 
ſuch as have.cheis fruit reſembling a Þ 
Gonrd'Or Callgbaſs,;1and not ſich as So 
be great behind arid pointed: before. 
.-For the ;Peaches which: proceed | C 
from the fares that youſet; T:advikc 
:you to prepare a quarter 1n your gat- : 
-den;/apart, for the- reaſons already; 
eleeged: becauſe that if' you =k F 
_ them 
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1 Fthem. in hedges or wa#sr, ſome of the 
Zbranches-periſhing every year, ' will” 

2 *prove. a very great eye-ſore : And 

» therefore my counſel is," that'in Une 

of the .quarters molt idiſtant from 

your houſe(toward the North where 

"they will:not impeach the Proſþe#'of 

/your Garden )) you Planti the Peath- 

” trees winch you ſhall take out of your 

7 Seminary; placing therd fix foot from 

© one ahiother equidiftant'onevery ſide, 

. in thegninocmnyx, and' this they will 

-  produce-:you a world of fruit, 'by: 

-* reaſowof' their multitude; 20” 
' _ muſt be careful to give _ —_ 

| four dreflings or digpings, proine- off Preving. 

] ed hadoonh ar cut off at the 

2 ſecond':or third joy,44.the' young 

Þ {hoats; which growing tOO exuberunt 

will drawall the:ap'of the 'trdex tO 

| themſelves, 'and ſtarve the old brati- 

 ches, which in defett of nouriſhment 

-: willſborthy perifis fur-obſ>vve this as 

a Maxim,” that the fap does alwaifs 

= aſcendto- the moſt tender ſhoots. 

Z 7 ih You 
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- You muſt ale intermix ſome Abriflbe: 
cots 1n the ſame-place, which are toMhe: 
be governed-after the ſame manner; 
of the Peaches. 1 200itth” an 
:; You ſhall Plant your | Nurſery in icer 
ſome large bed or quarter of your pla 
Garden, which lyes moſt remote from ion 
your dwe/ing,. leſt when it:ſhall ap-Jing 
pear like a Grove or Copſe-wood, it;iho 
hinders your proſpe&.  . . the 
The Plats: deſigned, and:: the {Tre 
ground exquiſitly picked.and- voy- ! . 
ded of all manner of weeds; and ive 
roots, you: ſhall mark cut with a or! 
hne/.and - make holes every : way, be 
'"'2400t Jarge, and 2 deep;; diſtant. 4.3kn 


aſunder, and the ranges alf' as.'wide an 
from each other. Then taking you 21s | 
grefied Trees out of the Seminary,you. - It, 
{ball - tranſplant them into; this Nur? wri 
fery. Nor is it material though the #ug 
ſhoot be out of the ##ſt year, they. 
will ſerve: well enough to replant; 7 pla 
and in that you ſhall punQually ob-$no 
ſerye the rules -which I have preſcri-Y»: 


bY 


| Nuriery. 


Pjor, 


The French Garlats. 


F Ut 2d in planting . of: Eſpatiers -and 


oBhedges, which 1s, to mingle ſome fine 
13 dung of the old bed with good mould, 
and - making a little mark at the 
n_icexter of the holes, there you ſhall 
1 3place. your Trees, extending the roots 
n_{on every fide, and alwayes draw- 
- Jing them cownwards ; then fill the 
t:ihole up to the very Graft, and tread 

*the mould, about it to [eſtabliſh the 


rc 


eATree, i) © 


-} Note, ;that the greft be almoſt le- pjgning. 


1 ;vel with the ground, for the greater 
1 ornament. of the Tree,: firice 1t would 
, be a veryi great eye-ſore, to lee the 
;knotor:ſwelling where it was grafted 
Land eſpecially, in ſome whoſe graft 
21s bigger than the ſtock which bears 
.Zit, and-fo it makes an; ill-favoured 
wreath at ithe cloſing, which 1s very 
ugly and dif@greeable, ;;- 710639 
> However you ſhall remember to 
plant ſomewhat higher when it h#s 
#not been long ſince the: ground was 
Zt2xched, for as much as the dung = 
® Er- 


Ton 
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demeath, when it beginsto;conſumeſ} £ 
will make the Tree to fink: / + Me 
| ob C_ Trees in Hedges,and'counter-fþec 
fi | Trees, _— expoſed-to:the' Sauthone may the 
| brithem fourifingers/lower than” the Bur 
me the 'better- to- refreth: chem; 'g 
and without any peril of {triking-out!: 
ſinall rToots,' by reaſon.of the drouth;.4 
yet:im caſe: there ſhould '{prourt any;1 
the Gerdizer ſearching with bisSpade,'y : 
may cut them away, and give. the-ery 

| knot alittle: Air; to ophegperdy #b 
forthe future. .: ::. wi pro 
You ſhall:likewife. mankes that \wpla 

( if during the-extreanmr Heats you:Je 
will benefit i your Trees ) you put/$eorr 
ſome mungy Fears, or half rotten/#ry 1 
Dung about all cheir feets yet ſo-2/Athic 
it" do not: touch - the Stern: and 3yo1 
thus you ' may ' ſpread it'for a.yard3 
compaſs , and-* about four: finger 
thick ;' This -will both : ſhade: the 7 ma 
Roots, and exceedingly refreſh the [= 
Mould about them, preſerving they yo! 
Earth from gaping in extreamity of? 
Weathery 


* 


© 


_ 
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efWeather ,-by-which oftentimes the 
Bree languiſhes, and the ſmall roots 
*ecome dry» but it you-a little ſtir 
yhe ground before you. apply this 
e Jung, you will render a double ad- 
; ' gp to your trees for the earth 
| 


ill by this means «maintain it felt 


;hrough the dung. 


ery, for three main conſtderations. 
#Thefrſt is, that you may always have 
' proviſion. of + Trees, fit to-ſupply, the 
places of -fach as. accidentally dye, 
zor langut{bing donot thrive. The ſer 
tHeond 1s, to diſ-incumber your Semine- 
#ry which will otherwiſe þe too full & 
(Athick of young trees. And thirdly,that 
you may {pare ſome tor -the; Market, 
Zto recortpence the expence of your 
Afirſt Plantation; and: beſides, they 
may yieldyou-ſome fruit where they 
ſtand, which will extreamly pleaſe 
Z you; add:to this, that a Tree which 
Z has been frequently tranſplanted, be- 


COmecs 


x: It will be requilite to have a Nur- 
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gJupple, and put forth no weeds 
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comes a great deal more- Genermfecu 
and kind, than if it had been immKo1 
diatly drawn from the Semizary only 
and planted*tin his' ftdtion to cont 
* Tt is 'alſo convenient to have gr 
. N#rſery for thoſe trees which are graft 
uch as * ba = 
are pro. ted -upon the * freeftoek (as Peart 
duced of Apples, and others) which you deſigiſo 
Kernels, for Trees of fix foot ſtem ; they are thver 
 begovern'das the former, only, bets T1 
fore you'plant them, you are to cuÞud 
off the top, or maſter root, and as this u! 
; Tree grows, to prune thoſe branchegFhis 
in mearthe rank, which ſack too muchÞnol 
of the moyſture or fork, and deform#ve! 
the trees} but ſpare the ſmaller ones A 
that the ſtem may fortifie, by ſtopping#he 
the ſap inits courſe. There are verj#ppe 
many who: extreamly miſtake them\s t! 
ſelves in this particular, taking off allFiful 
the branches upon the body of the Te 
tree to the place where they wouldJPoot 
have it head; and ſo are conſtrained(Þ$nd 
toſeta Prop. or ſtake to redreſs and$r0n 
ſecure 


The French Gardiner. gr 
=cure it from the violence of impe- 
ous winds, which bends and wreſts 
he trunk, by reaſon of its weighty 
head, which renders its top heavy, 
2nd hinders the body of the zree of its 
rowth, becauſe the ſap ſpeedily paſ- 
ng upwards to the new ſhoots 
Snakes nohalt by the way, as it would 
Bo if ſome of the young branches 
Avere left. | 
5 There is a (caſon when to »ip the jg, 
ud, and ſtop the Tree whilſt the ſap 
2s up : and the Buds which may in 
his caſe be taken away, are ſuch as 
{Inoſt deforme thee Tree; but you muſt 
ver ſpare thoſe which be fruit. 
Z And to diſtinguiſh them one from 
She other, ſuch as have but oze leaf 
wpperdantproduce wood only, where- 
#s thoſe which are fruitful, are plen- 
Sifully furniſhed with leaves. 
& You may alſo pruze off thoſe young pruning. 
Fhoots which are too exuberant, 
end that may draw too much ſap 
rom the Trees, to the prejudice of a 
rc 
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reſt of the branches: where _ 
fore you obſerve thzs, you ſhall ſt 
them at the third or fourth knor, a 
after it hath put-forth its gap. 

They uſe alſo to Prune in Augaſi 
ſpring , as well to impeach its wy 
handlome ſpreading, as that it mij 
ripen before F/i-ter, and not ſtar 
the branches below, which muſt @ 
neceſlity be cut off in February. | 

If you defire to make a plantatin 5 

_ of great Trees in an Orchard by then 
ſelves, you mult of neceſlity Gr} anc 
them ÞAs ae Free-ſtocks, and not'upay 

| the £xince, that is to ſay, Pears, ant 
Awilde the Apples. upon the Apples of-Part? 
ppc pro: diſe ; tor otherwiſe they will nev# 
kernels, become of any ſtature, but will 

—— low and ſhrubbie. : 
the Dwarf... You may Plant your Apple-trel 
ance 30 foot diftant,and your Pears, Plum: 

' Form, #rees, and other fruits 24 : and 
careful that you plant them in ti 
quincunx, that 15,11 lines which mut! 


ally cut at right Angles. 
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In ſucha Plot of ground you may 
afely ſow ſome ſeds, and. pulſe, 
hich will occaſion you to open and 
ir the. ground; for, L.adviſe you a- 
Bbove all: things, not: to. permit any 
Ewild herbs or weeds in your Orchard ; 
Father. reſtxain your ſelf; to a ſmaller 
Fcircaits, of, ground , which you may 
£-14nage well-, than ..to undertake a © * 
Marger, and neglect it for wans of. 
Fdrefling.. . Great Orchards are adri- 
3red, but the ſmaller better cultivated; 
Zand you -{hall - receive more profit 
Zfrom a {mall ſpot well, husbanded, 
$ than from. a laige plantation which is 
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SECTION. V: 


-C oticerning Orafts, and the beſt di: 
. - dire@ions how to chuſe them. 


"PF Here is a great deal of difficulty 
EF crefciog in the well chufing of Graft; 
l * for upon that deesdepend their ear: 
LN ly bearing, there being ſome which 
produce rio fruit m Teti or Twelve 
years. | 
The beſt Grafts are thoſe which 
grow upon the ſtrorigeſt and maſter 
branch of a free, which is wont to be 
a good bearer, and ſuch as-one doe 
promiſe a plentiful burden that year, 
and thick of buds; for hence 1t is 
that your young grafted trees have 
fruit from the ſecoxd or third yeal, 
and ſometimes from the very firſt. 
Whereas on the contrary, if you 
take a graft from a young Tree Which 
has not as yet borne fur, that which 
Fou ihall propagate from ſuch a wy 
wi 


_ E beginearly. 
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wil-riot bear a'long time after, , > 
. The graffe or bud for the Scutchet- 
.on, ought to be gathered in [the 
moneth of Arguſt, at the decreaſe, 
and immediately - grafted : or for'a 
E more certain rule, without fuch no- 
rice of the Moor, obſerve when your 
= wild-ftock,and Free are in the Prime 
= of. their ſ2p : forthe Eſcutchean is 
E always fit enough, but.the wild-ſtock, 
Z does frequently fail; of: being: diſpo- 
© ſed to receive it, for want of ſzp ::as 
= it commonly happens in; an extreme 
| dry Summer, Where they ſhootnotat 
& all, or very little inthe Argrſt ſpring: 
= Andtherefore if you have many trecs 
| & togrzft, loſe no time,,and be ſure:to 
& You, ſhall know | whether your 
wild-ſtock be in the vigour of his Sap 
$ by two-indications.' The oze 15, by 
3 making zxcifior, and L2yting the bark 
g with 3 Per-krife, and lifring it up; 
if 1t-quit the woed, yhere is Sap. ſuf- 
£ hcients but-if it will not moye-re>- 
kd E dily, 


Tnocula- 
ring, 


Seaſon, 


Choice, 
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dily, you muſt attend, till it aſcend; 


and prejudice your Tree. The 6 
1s, when At "we extremities! of tht 


-meagre Eo 


you: : {hal hard 
buds that are : Mer gather it net 


"For it 'will-elfe be bat hboar | in vai 
F Þ£ 


find. . one or em, 


{ 
f 


© 


tothe Shoot of the precedent yea 147 
cutting the utmoſt point, 1n caſe yo bs 


may not take off the Scutcheons, ang 


cut away alſo'the leaves to a Moy! j [ 


of the Stalk. 


its leaves ſo far, is, becauſe if yo! 
tre them, they will wither, and# 
rie-/all the graft, that it will bc 


+ © 


'y 


4 
Ap : 


2p: 
And the reaſon why I oblige yo} - 
tocut off thezop of the Graft, MYm 


th 
ce 
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18 be-pdfblc to featter the Eſeutcheon 
I from'the wood, and beſides all the - 


03 Jarnery, tothe 7rcreaſe of it IN Fe- 
& breary, and ſo-continuing from Aoor: 
ngto Moor, till you perceive that the 
«iy Sap being too ſtrong in the Stock, ſe- 

& parates the Rind from the wood, 
509 ' To chulea Graft well for the Cleft, o 
WI my gpinion is, that it ſhould have of viz, that 
k the wood of the * _— « of the pre- Ph vi- 
dk cedent year, where x oldeſt wu ng & 
beſt .zccommodate with the Cleft, and 42s 
vs E 2 7 


Pe: 


0 0 
ra q 
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the. ather will ſhoot and bud beſt; 


thongh I donot utterly reprove the | 
graffing of the wood, though but off 
one year z but the tree will not bear - 


fruit ſo ſoon. 


.- You ſhall gather your Grafſs at# 
the top of the faireſt branches, . as I 
have formerly ſaid, and: you ſhal# 
leave three fingers kength of the fa 
Sap,-or old wood, that you may cut# 
your graffe with the greater eaſe. 


To conſerve them: till you g —_ | 


is ſufficient to cover them by 
half ways 4n the carth, their kind 
diſtinguiſhed, leſt if you ſhould min3 
gle them, and ſhould graffe of tw 
forts upon the ſame tree, you be conf 
ſtrained to cut one of them off; finct 


two ſeveral kinds of fruit do nev 4 


agree well upon the ſame Stem, thi 
one hindring the other from arriving 


to its perfection, by _—_—_ it q 


the Sap. 


undle 


ng 
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S E c T. V I. 
ay .. "The manner how to Graft... 


af} 7 Have never obſerved above 9a 

ſeveral neceflary manners of graf- 
all tizg, and from which you may hope 
7 for an aſſured ſucceſs, the reſt being 
tf more. curious than profitable, ſeeing 
'# that by theſe fowr a man may .grafſ 
, it all ſorts of Trees and Shrubs wharlo- 
: EVET. Of theſe, -- 

- The Eſentcheort holds the ofohami: 
nengy-3 for as much as it is,applica- 
4 ble-ypon all ſorts of .trees, the moſt 
of eafie, tO do, and the ſooneſt that bears 
ne frait. - 
ve The cft or Stock. follows, ind that 
thy as practicable-upon the greater;trees, 
10 and alfo upon-the: ſa-eller, even £0 
t 0? thoſe of one inch diameter. - -; | 

* - \The Crown isnot much in uſe; lave 
| upon trees of the largeſt ſize. ;;-/-) |. .! 
ly The Approach 1s not ordinaril y 
| E 3 practt- 


Li 
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praQtiſed, except it be upon Orazge, 
L707 Trees, and other rare plants, 
ſuch as we conſerve i in Caſes, and are} 
therefore joyned with the mGre fa-# 
cility. . 
©. .; To begin therefore with the F&-3 
lring. ſcutchevn. Your Stork being ſtripes 
I of all its ſmall twigs the height of} 
| half a foot or a- httle more; from # 
W - the ſegſon that theyuſe tour Trees 
or elſe deferred'till Graftig tittie, you i 
ſhall chooſe our the faireſt' patt of # 
the Bark, of your Stock, -ahd:if it | 
be poſſible upon the quarter which | 
is- expoſed to- the moſt wpetu6n 7 
Finds; becauſe: they conie ſome 3 
times ſo furiouſly; that theyJoofen 
the Shield, being yet tender,” and # 
charged with "branches and Jeaves;| 
which" accident- dots not happen fol 
frequently, whert they are thits ph 
ced, as when they are grafted on the 
other fide, though" you: ſhould” ſr f 
ſupporters to uphold them. | * 
| Cuit your Fſeutcheon long cnovgh. 


ans 
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an inch-or thereabout, and reaſona- 
bly: large, that it may derive ſuthci- 
ent nouriſhment: 3 be fare to take it 


) off dexteronſly, and. look, within. it; 
; whether the ſprout of the Bud hold 
= toit;. for if that ſiay ibehind with 
= the wood from whence you took it, 
7 its warth-nothing ;: You ſhall hold 
= this in your mouth by theend of: the 
| {alk of the leaf;; whithT ordered 


you -to reſerve -expreſily when you 


| gather | your grafts; then make-1n+ 


ficion upon your ſtock,.'and.gently 


E looken the Bark with -the- pointed 
2 handle of your Ky, without wuby 
7 ing it againſt the wogd, for fear. of 
-N raping. the Sap- which: 18s under- 
Z neath;_ this done, place-your Foxtchar 
7 ex berwgen'the wand and-theiberls 
= thruffing-1t:; down tif] the ; headc.of 
2 the Shield joyn with the' incilion-at 
Z thetop of, your $tock, and that: it he 
 evenand;flat upon the wood, which 
2 being performed, you ſhall bind-1r 
= about with Hemp, beginning totie it 


very 


E 4 
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_ doing, there is no danger (bf 'im- 
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very cloſe above, near the Bud, then 
turning it below; leave the Eye but 
z very {ſmall compaſs, and: thus you 
thall finiſh' your” binding .with a 
:i-Be- careful when you: grzft,- that # 
it. be” neither during ' the /exceffive | 
brat of the Sun, norin a rainyifeaſon, | 
for the Scatcheor will not'endure to # 
be: wet, and:it'will be m great dan- | 

r of not taking; if it rain the firſt 
our or: five-dayes immediately after # 

your inoctlating,' © OO Þ 
'.>/There are fome who take vff part b1 

of the wood with the Shield, which 
they do' with"ohe- cut of the kift, | 
which manner "of ;3noculatizjg: I do | 
not diſapprove: 1. have ſucceeded } 

well-in it'my ff, and befides-in (6 


DIES DES 


CY 


IR = R=L 


Ly 


peaching the Bud of your Srntcheon; © 
that is; of leaving the Fye of the Bud © 
behind you” Thoſe which have'ma- | 
ny'ttees to inoculate, uſe this way,be- eh: 
cauſe it'is more prompt and expediate. | 

Js Thr cel. 
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Three weeks after you have zro-: 
calated-(or thereabout) you mayeut: 
the knot of the Ligature, that the 
Hap may enjoy the freer intercourſe. 
'Ewrinter paſt, and the Bud beginning 
#to open, cut your Stock three or four 
#fingers above the Scutcheor, and cut 
Hlikewife the ' b;zdizg behind it, and 

0 Fthe Rinde it felf to the very wood 5 
- Sthis muſt be done at one gaſh of the 
{t Z4ife, fromthe bottom to the top. _. 
Z Howbcit, you ſhall not take off 
Zthe Tow. from about the. Scutcheon, 
Ebut let it fall of it (elf ; for there is 

h Sdanger'in:quitting it, leſt- you preſs 
 Fthe Bud, which is'then extremely 
Ftender': You ſhall not: cut off the 

| 35:nb which :: remains beneath «tho 
5 Scutcheon;:till yoa-prune the Tree; 
 Ewhich muſt be in February the year 

i ollowmyg.. 16:11 . 32445. M 

= Atter your Scutcbeor has put forth 
ts firſt Sap, you may prune. it at-tap; 

- Eehat it may.ſhoot outbtahches about 
, Mhe #yes/ below, otherwiſe, it will 
: mount 
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mount without forking, and ſa yo 
Dwarf will have no- grace or beaug 


-'The: juſt aſon to op: them is 1 
Ker —_— when thi 


the decreaſe 
Sap.of Augzuft ſhoots out. :you'm 


then alſo, if | you pleaſe, cut th 
wood: of your ſtock, which you lei 


above the Scutcheor, and cover tf 


wound with good: earth thinly: mixeli/ 
with. Hay, -and. making it a-litthi 
hood. or more: enrioully, ' with a, play 


Iber of WAX, mixed. with a com: 


ſition which I ſball deſcribe» hero 


after. | 


: If you will attend the iſſue of : 7 
Winter following to: cut the heel of 


1 


your Tree, you need not be oblige] 


to wrap it up, and: ſecure 3t:thus, | 
cault the aſcending fap wilkimined 
ately oureit..- 1 {rm v7 

I have obſerved, that a.Soxtchii 


Hh 


br 
pu 


ſot.on a wild or. free-ftock: of ahouRe: 
' Minch Diameter; or more; daes nol: 


t 


one that is younger; and beſides, a 
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more. ſi to un Some 
ere be: apr the ves 
y firſt rife of the _> bur: they do 
not much advance ; for the: — 
nor ſhooting till Aucſt, the 
s nothing ſo. fair as that of the Joſs 
Eye or ſhut! Byd: fince it isfrquent- 
found that the wood of : thenew 
boot, never- ripens, andthe Winter 
pproaching kills it'z -and therefore 
comle] you'not to/710:rulate foenr- 
; Uttſeſs' the necefiiey beivery uts 
rent. fI& Þ 0:3 JiONT 
.. In ches Cleft Or. Stodk }* al ſorts! Of 7, the 
Trees from one ifich! bigneſs to: the Clefr, 
rreateft that” are, | maySdbe' grafted : 
FThe moſtproper' geaforifor it," is from 
She begining of the new Afbor in Fe 
OB 1244, HH the | Sap'Cbecogting rod 
| oftyin the 'Tree )t | traveoabe! ood 
font the B47; cys yourhall 
WuReav 6 off prafting. 2 216k wok 
og” When you'graft 'itt the: Cleſt,cif 
Wit be to _—y Dwavyfi, you mutt firſt 
» Maw your Stock four inches,'or there- 
$ abouts, 
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about, above-ground, and:/then with! 
your Pruvirg-krife pare off the ſur 
face of the; wood, where the ſaw h 
palled., - about .the thicknelle of 
Six-pence, becauſe the Fngok; of the 
$ap leaving it: rugged, will hinde 
the 82p-from- healing the grate 
wood , nor bamthe graffe joyn to.it 
trunk., ufilefs- the 712d: be; refreft 
and cut; tothe quick with-the: knile 
When this.is done, ypn ſhall cleave 
the Stork where the; Bark appear 
moſt even, and leaſt knotty ; and 
*, ., dbſerve, that you never. place you 
_ '> knife exatly, in the »widdle of the 
tree, where the Pith and' Heart d 
the wood is; but a little towards the 
fide. Then cut: and fit your Graff 
harpning all 'the old, wqod, as fat 
as the new; in faſhion of-'a wedg; 
equal on both; fides, yet. leaving the 
two rindes faſt to the, wood, in tj 
Harrowelt parts for-1f once the 
be ſeparated, your Graffs is-good fc 
nothing : Then top your Graffe thre 
"| 
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Mor four inches, more,:or els, accor- 
ir ding as it will bear it ; for as much 


& upon a ſmall ſtock, one would not 
leave them ſo long as upon a great 
& tree. Thus prepared, you ſhall open 
the Stock, with a ſmall wedge made of 
1F ſome tough wood, ſuch as Box, Ebo- 
1 225, or the like, ſtriking 1t in gently, 
and then lodge your graffe at the 


;& edge of your Stock, finking itdown 
ye.as far as the new wood, and place it 
and! fo, that the-parts through which the 


Saphas:intercourſe (which is mutual 
 'twixt the wood and the bark). do 
# exa(tly correſpond. [08 ev 
= Having thus lodged your Greffe, 
you may place a ſecond onthe other 
end of the Cleft, alway remembring 
to put; two Graffr into; every. Cleft, 


i provided'that you-can ſoplace them 
Ll -that they. be not:cortzguexs 3, for by 
48 this means they will ſooner; recover 
jy their ſock, than tf there were: but 


one, becaule the Sap aſcends _—y 
J :on. both ſides, and preſerves the _ 
1-1 @ 
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fide of the wwde from withering, a 
we have already faid :;-After thi th 
you ſhall cover what remains of ths 
Cleft, twixt the two Grafts, with! 
htcie of the thinneſt and moſt tende 
Bark, joyning it accurately to keey 
the water from-entring1n z then you 
fhal! make the Hood with fine eartl 
-and Hay; ſome cover 'the hood with 
22oſses, and with two ſhort. 1 
rizds laid 'thwart one another, bind 
them. on with an 0zyer to the fog 
of the Stock, to maintain [them'the 
morefreſh, and preſerve them fron 
_ water. | a 

 Whenyoueraftu reat Tree 
you ſhall rs pag uarey and 
molt even branches to place yo 
Grafts upon ; if they - be very big, 
you may lodge foor upon/it, making 
the Cleft in form of a Croſs, y: 
without 'ttouchmg the Pith -of the 
Tree, that remanent branches which 
you donot graft, muſt be fawed oli 
wthin half an inch of the Steze,! " 

: then 
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if chen pairing away -the wood which 
lll the faw may have grated, you fhall 


t' ſwath it about with Loam, till the 
ha Bark havechealed the ward, toguard 


It from the'ſcorchimng of the Sumrmer, 
and the froſt of the 3/7#ter, which 
would exceedingly iprejudice it, by 


f penetratitig to the very heart of the 
if Tree. It will be good -to-apply ſome 


ftaysto the branches which are graft- 


i ed, toſtrengthen the 5oung ſhoots,and 
x fecure them from ' the 37:des, till 


the ſecond year be' paſt, and that 
they are 'well eſtabliſhed ; and if 


you find any that Sn 


you ſhall cutit oft; as alſo if they 
come too thick, and choke one-a- 


Fnother, by this means giving free Air 


tothe Tree. 
Upon your ſmall wi/d ftocks which 


© will ſupport but a fgle Graft, you 


10 
en 


be ſhall cut the hinder'part where you 


night -place a ſecond 'to-the very 
heart of 'the ſtock, ſtarting it in, 
like that part of a -Pipe. which is ap- 

plied 


6g 
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-plyed to the nether Lip, this wi 
greatly contribute to its recover) 


- wm 


When you  grafſe ſmall ſtock 
Which have not ſtrength enough t 
faſten . their - graffs, you. ſhall ati 
them, by binding them about wit 
ſome tender twig of an Ozier. 

Now, albeit-I did oblige. you tt 
chooſe a grafſe with the old woo 
yer I would not have you to caſt ; 
way that which .is but of oze $4 
nor the crttings of thoſe; where ya 
took the grafts of the two Saps, be 
cauſe they are excel/eyt, howeve 
they produce their fruit ſomethin 
Later then the other, nor da they be 
ſo great a burthen ; and therefor 
unleſs it be in caſe of neceſlity, 
would :only uſe thoſe which are « 
two ſlaps. _ | | | 

Erom. CGrafjing inthe Crowr or. 'twixt tin 
| wood and the bark, isnever'practile 
ſave upon old trees, whole rind be 
ing very tough, can induce therwed] g 

| ; . 


cs, a 


_ m4 
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without ſplitting,and which willnot 
ſuffer the cleaving (by reaſon of the 
thickneſſe of. the bark ) but with 
much difficultie, and beſides, it is a 
great hazard if it takes. 
To grafe in the Crown, having 
ſawed your tree at the place where 
[.you would graffe it, and pared away 
the raggednefle which the ſaw hath 
teft to the q»ick,eſpecially about the 
Bark,you (hall cut,and ſharpen your 
grafſe but on oxe ide , then ſtrike in 
a ſmall 7roz wedge twixt the wood 
and the rizde, and ſo taking out the 
wedge , ſet in your rgaffe, rinde to 
rinde, and wood, to wood , to the 
full depth that is to ſharpen, 
Thus you may place as many as 
you pleaſe about the Trunk, provi- 
ded that their number do not ſplit 
off, and cleave the Bark. 
To graffe by Approch it is very ea- approch, 
ſy 3 For you have only to take #wo 
» young branches, one of the free,and 
08 graffed, and the other of the wilde 
8 ſtock, 
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feock,, without leperating them from 
their Jtezzs, and then paring away 

- about four fingers breadth of bark, 
and wood, till you approach neer to 
the pith, and fo marry them together 
as dextrouſly as 'tis poſſible , tying 

| them about with raw Femp, from 
one end of the Cxt to the other, and 
ſo let them remain for two Saps:| 
then after a m2oxeth or ſix weeks are 
expired , if youpercerive the wood 
to (well, and that the 7 zgature 1n- 
commode them, you ſhall cutit upon 8 
the wild ſtock, withone gaſh of your | 
Kzife, as we taught you before on 
the Suctheor. 

At the beginning of WH izter, you 
may cut, and ſever the natural tree 
from its ftock,and cut away the head 
of the ſtock within two inches of its 
grafſez and thus theſe two twiggs 
concorporating , .1t will receive the} 
nouriſhment of the wilde flock. Resj 
member to cover the wounds of them 

both, with the Wax, which I ſhal 

4; | here- 
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hereafter inſtrudt you how to make. 
You ſhall not caſt thoſe twigs in-- 
to the fire which you cut off from 
the Qzince,which you graffed in the 
Cleft , for you may reſerve the cat- 
tings, which will {trike root the firſt 
year: and muſt be fet wn your Nzrſe- 
ry to be graffed when they are rea- 
:& dy, and what you prune off from 
the Quince trees during Winter, will 
| be very good for this purpoſe. 
The Prunings of the Pomme de 
E Paradis, which they call the Scion, 
E will alſo take in Layers. | 
All ſorts ofCzttings are to be plant-. cuttings 
edin a ſmall Trerch , ſuch 2s wede- Layers. 
ſcribed in the Nzrſery, which may be 
about the breath and depth of a 
fpade-bit:but firſt ſtrip off the leaves, 
and cut them ſlanting at the great: 
ends, in form of a Does foot, and ſo: 
Z you ſhall lay them at the bottom of 
z your Trench very thick,one by ano-- 
ther , becauſe there will many of 
them die 3 and let their ſmall ends 
F 2 appear 
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appear above ground, and ſo cove 
them, and fill the Trench, prefling 


well down upon the Cutting,that theſÞ}-! 


Air. do not enter; and when you 
drefle them, cleanſe them only with _ 
a haw, that the weeds do not choke 
them, and j it will ſuffice. | þ 
| . Then cut off the tops of you! 
Layers all cf an evenneſſe, within 
three fingers: of the ground, and 
that eſpecially when you preceive 
the Sap to be riſing, which you ſhall 
finde by the verdure of their Buds,} 
which never (hoot when the Scion 
begins to take root. 
' - You may not cut, or ſtop the firfy 
years. Shoots, fearing leaſt they put} 
forth their Buds beneath at Auguſt, 


which will hardly come to maturity t! 


1exvere better ſtay till February, and 
then leave them as the #ree will bel 
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This oppoſes the opinion of many, 

_ but experience makes me perſiſt in 

mE& my ONWn. | | 


pn 


SECTION VIL 


inf} Of Trees and Shrebs in particular, 
nds ' how they are to be governed, and 
ve their Maladies cured.” 


ds, I] Thought it requiſite to make 'a 
Chepter' apart , to comprehend 
in'/particular , all that we have ſpo+ 
© ken' mM general, inthe ſeveral pre- 
cedent Sections, and that for the a- 
voyding of eopfuftor, and to the end, 
that in/caſe there were any thing 
which might ſeem difficult to you 
(though I have much endeavoured 
_ to rendet my (elf zztelligible in the - 
$ fimpleſiterms, and the moſt »wlgar, 
that our'/anguage will bear, that I 
might be underſtood' of all, and 
profit them by - it ) I might more 
; F 3 pro- 


Trees. 
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perſpicuouſly explain it, in parti 
larizing all ſorts of fruits, which w 
in France do uſually furniſh ou 
Gardens withall. 


I will therefore (et Peers 1n the 


firſt place , as thoſe which of alle 
thers bear the moſt variety of frui 
and are the principal ornament 
. the walls, Contr' Eſpaliers and Buſty 
of a Garden, from whence. we ma 
gather fruit in their perfeftion du 
ring {x months. of the year at lea 
and for that; it is a fruit which on 
may 1n great part keep till the nen 
ones ſupply.us again, and that witl 
_ out (hriveling or any im peachmet 
of their taſte ,. a thing,which w 
find not in any other fruit;befid 
All ſorts'of Pear-trees may It 
grafted after any of the four precc 
_ dent manners,. but they. facceed un 
rcomparably; upon the Qzznce,ati 
in the Sutcheon produce theirfruit 
much earlier;and that fairer, rudd; 
. and of greater ſize, than when the) 
| are 


a tk. as a. - At at is a: as Ao eas 


ny paw nnd Y frm ny A, own, ay guþ op an 
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are graffed upon the Free-ſtock, ex- 
cepting only the Portazl, which of- 
ten milſes taking upon the Quzizce, 
and will therefore hir better u 
the Free-ſtock : The Summer bor 
Chreſtier, and the Vallee, are very fit 
for it, and if they have been for- 

'merly grafted upon the Quzzce, it is 
the better for it will render the 
fruit a great deal more beautiful,and 
fair. 

And in caſe that any graffed ei- 
ther in Scxtcheorr, or the Cleft upon 
the Qzizce, fortune not to take, and 
that you conceive it to be dead , let 
the ſtock ſhoot,it will produce wood 
ſufficient , which you may clear of 
all the ſmall bratiches, and at the 
near expiration of the winter fol- 
lowing, you ſhall earth it up at the 
end in form of a great Mole-hill, 
leaving out the extreams of the 
branches, without cutting them oft, 
and they will not fail to ſtrike root 
the ſame year, provided that you 
F4 re- 
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remember to water them ſomtime 
durin g the great heats, and that you 
do not ſuffer the rain to demohſh 
the earth about them, which muſt 
be continually maintained 1nirs firk 
heighz and if in the ſame. year, 
you find any of thoſe branchg 
ſtrong enough, 7zoculate them with-i 


out any more ado, unleſle you wile 


chooſe rather to ſtay till the next 
year, and graffe them all together; 
every one of theſe will be as ſo ma- 
ay trees to your hand, which you 
may plant in your Narſ:+y, the year 
after they have made their firlt 
ſhoot , accurately ſeparating them 
from the Mother-ſtock., and cutting 
the ends of their great root a- 
ſlant. | 
Remember to graffe them conve- 
niently high , that your tree may 
have ſufficient Srexr,and a that part 
which 1s 1n-earth will abound-with 
{mall roots. | 
If zou have any old _———_ 
an 
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and would raiſe young Szckers from 
tem, lay ſome of the branches in 
eground,and inone year they wyll 
de rooted: .but in caſe you defire 
oproduce a Tree at once, you may 
Fe& it as] havealready deſcribedit. 
he ſeaſon of Lagzing theſe branches 
s all the Wjrter long ,' till the Buds 
pin to ſpring , provided that the 
arth be qualified. "LL IR 
Apple-trees challenge the ſecond "FF 
place, and may be likewiſe grafted 
fter all the four wayes 3 they 'ſuc- 
ed very well upon the Sc;o ofthe 
Pear-main, grafted on Layers ofthe AIRS 
ee, (called by the French * Pom- Mr 
ier de Parradis) and in particular, 
he Queer-Apple does wonderfully 
rofper upon it, and is more red 
thin, than thoſe which are graffed 
won the Free-ſtock. 
There areſome curious perſons 
who graffe the Queen-apple upon the 
white Malbery, and hold that the 
, Wruit does ſurpaſſe in readineſle, all 
! others 
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otheres,that are graffed ither on 1 
Free-ſlock,,or the foremention'd & 
ox: but my opinion is, that it 15t 
age of the trees only, which impa 
that colour to them. | 
Plum-trees are ordinarily grafh 
in Scutcheor,, and in the Cleft, if yi 
have any ſtocks rais'd from the ſt 
or the Suckers which ſpring from t 
Damask-Plum, they will yeild ve 
ped trees, and bring abundance 
ruit, there being no Plam what! 
ever which bears ſo full as the D! 
mask. - | 
 TheW:lde-Plum (which you hh 
know by the rednefle of the ent ) 
of the branches ) is not fit at all 
graffe upon, for it rejefts many kind | 
of fruits, and is beſides very unce 


tain to take. -1 

Your old Plum-trees, whole (m = 
twigs grow in bundles and packelfſ 
may be recovered ard made you y 
again, by taking oft the head « Fe 


them at the end of W3zter ; the 
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wil ſhoot anew and bear fruit the 
very year following : but you muſt 
Ecloame'the heads of the wounded 
branches, and refreſh the trat of the 
7 Saw, asT directed you before. Abricots. 
: Abricots are grafted either in the 
"Ml Stocks, or in the Bud, upon plants 
I ſpringing of their own ſtores, and 
alſoupon a Plum-ſtock, but the white 
Pear-Plum, and Moyend' euf, make a 
if Very. fair Abricot , and ſuch large, 
of than uponany other ſort of Plum. cbs 
Peaches, Perſes; and * Pavies , Are thar 
Þ ordinarily graffed by inoculation up- Jare5t0 
nM 0na Peach, Plum, or Almond tree , 7 
1. but I prefer the Plum, becauſe they 
a e of longer continuance, :and do 
| better reſiſt the F-oſts, ' and the per- 
mcious wrzds,which ſhrivel and ruſt +a great 
K the leaves, andthe young ſhoots. white 
The white Plum or PoiFFrons are not = "s 
at all proper, but the black Damask, an Abri- 
* Cyprus, and * St Julian. Such as #\ piack 
jy are budded on the Peach, do not laſt, unpleaſanc 
Jl vpon the Almond ſome what longer, fruit, 
: | and 
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-and produce more abuncance.a 
much better fruit : but-there is 
much difficulty of governing 
. Almond-tree 11 our re—_— 
had better content hini{elf 
- Plune-flocks; for the Almond is ve 
. impatient of es, ', at 
mn great dangerof periſhing; if x 
remove him not the firſt, or ſecon 


-yearar facthelt, .afibr- he has mall? 


.the firſt ſhoots and beſides, ye 
muſt be fure to place him wherel 
'Severto abide; and 64d him the 
- without: thought of ſtirring him 
. terwards.. The 1lmconrd-tree is of th; 
others the moſt obnoxiousto Frok 
- by reaſon:of is early bluſſommy 
' atthe good in;bimis this, that hi 
_:never ſends forth any Suckers frot 
| the Root: ; 
. | "1Cherries, —— and the ki t 
" fruits, arehaQer propagated on th; 
 afmall wilde , +..Gr bitter Cherrre:; ' thalller 
upon the Sunkers which fpting From 
| as roots 'of other me of 
ettc 
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Setter kinde,, though tolerable in 
WefeX of the other: and the right 
2200 to bud them, is, when the 
Wit begins to bluſh, and. take co- 


Jour. 
They do very well grafied in the 
ock,and ſhoot wonderfully;but the 


 Wre: wonderfully obnoxious 3 and 


BW: is much to be preſerved. 


They have of late found out an 
rpedient to prevent the Gzmare 
hich incommodes the graffes and 
kfis of Cherry-trees, to which they 


hat is, by ſawing and paring the 


| $ 


f 


q!; 


Wot rinde, drawingit afide, and 


art ſmooth with 2 knife, after- 


Wards to make an inciſion of two 


aches length into the firſt and ur- 


-perating .it from the green ſome 


oinches long , without peeling it - 


, Fvite off : Theniin the viddle of ts 


WÞngth, tomake the Clefs, lodge the 


ff, and cover it with itsskin, by 


Me cultome 1s. 


placing itz -and then fwetheit, as 
2 
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For Store , and Almonds of an 
ſorts, which you would ſow to pre 


duce natural fruit or graffe upon | 
prepare a Bed of Earth before Wis: 
ter, trench it, and tread. it, then take 
and water it : which done, rang 
all your Stones on 1t at three inch, 
diſtance, (every ſpecies apart) the 
lay as many boards upon them as wilfro 
cover the Bed, and upon the boardo« 
a good quantity of weighty ſtone:;}a 
cover all this with new dxxg to preſſna 
vent the Froſt - the moneth of Mygſpu 
following.take up your boards: yours 
ſhallfind your ftoxes ſprouted; whidiþu, 
you ſhall immediatelytake up withſſed 
out impeaching Sprouts, and (fer 
place them where you would hawſfre 
them remain : this is a particulajbc 
which. will extreamly ſatisfie youa7; 
in time you will find. ; 7g 
' Figs of all ſorts, ;are propagatedſſor 
by Layers, and ſuddenly bear fruity» 
which you may facilitate by paſlingþxh 
a fair branch through ſome BaskiBÞep 
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" 4nd invironing 1t with rich earth, 
tit may take root. : 
T But be carefull, that you faſten th 

Vee! very well to the fide of the 
akFree, leſt the windes, and its own 
veight, turn it over, and ruine your 
Waboar, You may allo take the 
hackers which ſpring out of the earth 
rom the foot of a Fig-tree ready 
iFooted, or the Cuttings, which you 
er;may caltivate and govern after the 
prefſmanner of Quinces 3. but yet with- 
Miſput cutting off the tops of the 
youſraches, which you ſo lay; for this 
id-9d,baving a large pith,is very ſub-. 
ithYect to the1njury of winde and wa- 
| (offer: and the ſooner you plant theſe 
rees in the places deſigned for their 
Jbove, the better they will take. 
W:-ter paſt, gather off all the azripe 
29; before they fall off themſelves, 
or if they ſtay till they ſportene- 
utt$»/y quit the trees, they will have 
nExhauſted them very much of their 
\@ , to the great prejudice of the 


Figs 
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Frgs which are to ſucceed them, at 
- which by negleGing this, doofta 
times never arrive to their maturit 
_ And forasmuch as the Fig-tree do 

very much ſuffer by reaſon of tl 
Frofts, you are obliged to pla 
them in a warm place, or in Ci 
which you may remove, and hou 
with your Orange-trees 1n the Wi 
fer. = 

- Mulberries take Iikewife of Cu 
tings and Zayers,prickling themin 
moylit place , half a foot profound 
not permitting above three finge 
of the #ops to peer out of the eantf 
and treading it down with your fe 
as you ſhould do Quzxces. | 

If you would ſow Mulberries, t 

produce a great quantity 1n a litt 
gronnd; take an old . WeB-ro 
which 1s made of a certau wo 
calted the F3ave, eafy to be twi 
and rub 1t with ſuch ripe Mxlbe 
as you find fallen off the trees 5 þ 
ry this Cord four fingers-decp 


Tren 
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trench; cover it with earth - and the 
next year you ſhall have' Trees e- 
nough,: both to-ſtore your ſelf, and 
your Friends. + 


Trees, T ſhall only deliver the princi- 
pal; and moſt ordinary government 
of them, which is, -to (owe thetr Pe- 
pins 1N Boxes, and When they are 
two years old, tranſplant them in 
Caſes, every onein a Caſe by it (elf, 
filled with rich Mellon-bed-mould, 
mingled with Loam, refined and ma» 
. tured by one winter, and when'they 
can well ſupport it, you may either 
| inoculate orgraffthem by Approach 
in the Spring of the year: Above 
all things, be diligent to ſecure 
them from cold, and- commit them 
early to their ſhelter, where, that 
they may intirely be preſerved: from 
the Froſt, you thay give them a 
gentle Stove, and attemper the Air 
with a fire of Charcoal, during the 
extream rigour of the Winter, 1n 
ca.c 


Concerning Orange, and Lemmon- 
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Oranges & 
Lemnons, 
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caſe you ſuſpe& the Froſt has at all 
invaded them,. T4” 1 
But ſo ſoon asthe Spring appears, 
and that the Froſts are intirely paſt, 
you may acquaint them with the 
Air by degrees, beginning firſt to 
open the doors of the Converſatory in 
the heat of the: day, and ſhutting 
them again at night, and ſo by little 
and little, you may ſet open the win- 
dows, and ſhut them again jn the 
evening, till all danger 1spaſt, and 
then you may bring them forth, and 


expoſe them boldly to the Air during | 


all the Summer following. 


As theſe trees grow big, you may 


change, and enlarge their Caſes, but 
be ſure to take them out, earth and 
all, razing - the ftringy and fiberous 
roots, a little with a knife, before 
you replace them, and ſupplying 
what their new Caſes may want: 


= my. 'm_p A Aa OG mom. 


with the fore-deſcribed mould: | 1 


Some, when they alter their Caſes, 


denude them of all the earth, con- 
| celving 
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terving it exhauſted, and 7»ſpi4:,but 
it is to. the extream prejudice of| the 


rs, | Tree, and does ſet it fo far back, that 
it | a year.or two will hardly recover it. 
he #Þ *' You may gather:the Flowers exe- 
to ty day. to prevent their knotting in- 


in Þ to; fruit; or (being, too luxurious) 
0g their languiſhing 3 it will ſufficethere- 
tle Þ fore that you ſpare ſome of the faireſt}, 


n- | and beſt placed, for fruit, and of them 
he | as many. as you canceive the tree cant 
nd well nouriſh. | 

nd Þ The Spiders do extteamly affeCt to 


{ ſpread their Toils among the bran- 
ches and leaves of this Tree, becauſe 
| the flies ſo much frequent their flow- 
ers and leaves, which attract them 


1d | with their redolency ahd juyce ; and 
us | to remedy this, uſe ſucha Bruſh as 1s 
re | made tocleanſe pictures withal, from 
1 | the duſt, but treat them tenderly, 
t:}Þ Arbuſts, and, all' Shrubs; (ach as 
1: | Pome-granads, Jaſſemins, Musk-Ro- 


ſes, &#c..: Woodbines, Myrtles, ordi- 
nary Laure), Cherry-Laurel, Roſe- 
58 Þ _ Laurel, 
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; more, ſuperfluous to repeat hear ; Cf 
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Laiirel, Althed-frutex, Lilac, Guelden 
Roſes, Phylirea, Alaternus, anddiven 


theſe we will only take the principal 
and diſcourſe alittle upon them, ' 
* G&ranads, as well thoſe which bea 
the double Flower, as thofe which 
bear fruit, are 0% #0 from ' Lay 
err, letting them paſs the year in the 
ground, they will be ſufficient 
rooted before Winter, to be Tranf- 
planted : You may likwiſe [govern 
their branches and cuttings as you 


did the Quince. They may be eithetf 


budded, or graffed in the Cleft in the 
ordinary ſeaſon: And ſome plant 
them in Caſes to preſerve them in the 
houſe during Winter ; butthey wil 
endure without doors, planted a: 
gainſt ſome well-ſheltered Wall, 
where they will proſper very well 


The Granads, which they call de Af 
gnignan, are moſt beautiful, very 


glowing, and of arich taſte, although 
ſomething leſs. 
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' If your Pome-granads run out toq, 
exuberant, and nether knot, nor, pre-. 
ſerve, their fruit; it proceeds from; 
the drouth of the ground; and there-. 
fore being in flower, you ſhould 
water them, and their flowers wall 
ſjop and knit. ROE vrae/ | 
Common white . Jeſſemine , and. jeſſemine. 
yellow, are produced allo by Layers, 
out of which you maydraw a rooted 
plant, whereon to graft the Spaniſh 
Feſſemine, which you muſt preſerve 
in Caſes, and houſe with your Q- 
| ranges in Winter.z you ſhall cut it 
every: year (at the ena,of Winter) 
near the graft, leaving but one, þud 
at a twig, to.produce young ſhoots 
for flowers : You may from the Plant 
like, the head of an Qzier, leaving.it 
only .a foot high at the Stem -.Yqu 
may gratte it in a Cleft, upon a ſhoot 


.| of the precedent year: placing; the 
| Graffe in the middle of the Pith ,of 
Its ſtock, and inveloping it with your 
Cerecloth, head it as you do- other 


3 oraltes ; 


Mtpsk roſe. 
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oraffes : If you will plant it abroad 
againſt ſome wall, expoſed to the 
Eaſt and South, you may govern it az 
yotr do the Yize, making {mall head: 
at each knot : but you mult looſenit 
from the Wall in Winter, and gently 
bend it towards the ' ground, the 


more commodiouſly to cover it ' with 


Mats,” and Tonig dung till the Spring, 
at what'time you! may redreſs,prune, 
and apply it to the Wall as before. 


'The Musk-Roſe may be Budded}j ' 


upon a Sweet-brier, and are eaſily 
ordered; for 'you need only dif: 
chatge thern'6f the dead wood, and 

op the young {haots which are too 
exuberant,” and draw away all the} 
ſap to the prejudice of the reſt of the 


| bratiches - Yow'may alſo lay them in|] 


Myrtles, 
Lag-els, 


thefground , and ſeparate other trees 
\TASS . { 6 Wa , "13 2 £ 3&8 
from them 'or the Guttings order-Þ 
ed like Quinces, 'and interred in the 


ſhade. | | | 
Myrtles, Cherry-Laurels, and Roſe-þ 
Laurels, are produced of Layers. It 
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is ſufficient that it be done a little 
before Augnſtz but you ſhould cleave 


or wound that part of the Woad a 


little ,;: which you. plunge into the 

round, at ſome joynt, cleaving it 
Palf the thickneſs of the branch, 
and three'or four fingers in length, 
according as it is in ſtrength, and in 
fix weeks they will ſhoot a ſufficient 
root, to be ſevered and tranſplanted; 
Moreoyer they produce Suckers rea- 


.dy rooted, which. you may ſeparate 
{ from their Mothers. 


You may form Cherry-Laurels in 


| Paliſades and Hedges, which ſupport 


the Winter abroadvery well. 
Common Laurels are raiſed of feed 


{ in Caſes like Oranges, and may be 


Tranſplanted the firſt,or ſecond year, 
and being planted under the drip 


| (notthe gutter) of a houſe, ſhaded 


from the Sun, they will flouriſh won- 
derfully; fome cover them with Fern 
orStraw, to (ecure them from the 
Froſts, to which they are obnoxious. 

G 4 Phy- 
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E _  Philyrea, and Ataternys are ſown 
(4% hkewiſe in Cafes before Winter, and 
tin the houſe, :where the Berries 
will come up and ſprout a-great deal 
better, than if they had been ſown 
at the Spring. + 
By that time they are [half a foot 
high, you may tranſplant them , and 
(it -you pleaſe) clip, and faſhion 
them hike Box without any danger, | B 
ſhaping them into cloſe walks, and 
Cabinets, upon frames of Wood, as 
you will, | 
Althea- Concerning - the reſt, as Althea- 
Priten* 1... frutex, Arbor Jude, Lilac, &c. being 
de, Lila:, Plants whichare eaſily propagated, I i 
ſhall paſs them over for fear of {wel- 
ling this Book, and importuning the | 
Reader, Let us conclude rather | 
with the Diſeaſes to which our Trees 
and Plants.are obnoxious, and ſpeak 
of thoſe Animals which incommode | 
them. | 
-OF all the Aaladies to which 
Trees are ſubject, the Carker. 1s the 
| molt 


THT 
D:jeajes, 
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moſt perilous, for it chaps, and mor- 
tifies that - part of the Bark where it 
breeds, daily augmenting, unleſs 
prevented by a prompt, and ſpeedy 
Remedy, ſo ſoon as it is perceived; 1o 
that if you neglect to viſit your frees, 
you ſhall often find them all dead 
upon one fide: to remedy which, 
you muſt Jaunce, and open the living 
Bark round to the very quick: as 
deep as the wood, as ſo the Canker 
will fall of it ſelf + or elſe you muſt 
ſcrape it well, that the bark may the 
more eafily recover the ſore; and 
ſecure it from the Hail, by covering 
it with a little Cow-dung, and 
ſwathing it with a clout or ſome 
c || Mols, i 
rÞ The Moſs which invades trees Mos. 


proceeds . commonly. from ſome ©c- 
cult and. hidden cauſe',, which 1s, 
{when the roots encounter with -a 
gravelly, ſandy, or other bad mould, 
{d that: they cannot penetrate to 
ſearch for refreſhment 3 . this .burns 
| up 
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up the Tree, and ſpoils 1t_of hi 
Leaves, during the great; heats. For 
. this, there 1is-only this expedient, 
If it be .a ſmall Tree, you muſt take 
it up with as much mould about it; 
root” as poſlible , and make a Pitfar 
it four foot ſquare, filling 'the bot: 


tom with Mcllon-bed dung, and the 


reſt with rich earth, :and then r« 
place the Tree, obſerving whatlI have 
already (aid 3 and thus the Tree may 
be. taken up without any: damagy, 
and will take again with eaſe, pro 


vided that you be careful to preſerve} 


its Roots from languiſhing and tx 
king Air, Butin caſe the Tree he 
old, you muſt bare the Root before 
Winter, and diſ-interre the greatel 
Roots half their thickneſs, making 
a large Trench about the foot of the 
Tree, and ſo kt it remain: all Ww 


ter (that the earth may become| 


mellow ) till the: Spring, when you 
mult fill the Apertures : with wel 


conſumed dung mixed with eahth, 


and 


cud 
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F and eſpecially about the Roots. 
 You- may take off the Moſs from 
great Trees with a Plane, lightly pa- 
ring off the dry Surface of the Bark ; 
and from ſmaller Trees, with a blunt 
Knife, or ſome proper' inſtrument of 
Wood.' . The propereſt ſeaſon for 

# this work- is, after a ſoaking Rain, 
or great Dew in the Morning ; for 
whilſt the great heats continue, it 
cleaves ſO obſtinately to the Trees, 
that you cannot ſcrape it off with- 
out prejudicing the Bark, if you 

| would utterly eradicate it  Net- 
ther ought you ta neglect this cure, 

for the Moſs undiſturbed doth daily 
augment, and is the ſame 'inconve- 
mence to Trees, that the Itch 1s to 
Animals. If you water your Trees 
during the exceffive Heats, and co- 

"| ver the Roots with Ferx, or other 

| mungy ſtuff, it will preſerve them 

from this diſeaſe. ; | 
The Jaundies, or Languor, which Jaundieg 
you may perceive by the Leaves of 
Trees, 
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Trees, proceeds from. fome hurt,. 
which either the Moles, or Mice, may 
have done to their roots. or. by the 
firoak of ſome ſpade, or. peradven- 
ture, by the too great abundance of 
Water, which. COTUPOng ſuffocates 
them. For redreſs hereof, you muſt 
uncover the roots intirely, and vi- 
ſite them, to ſee if they havereceived 
any prejudice from any. of the fore- 
mentioned accidents; and incaſe you | 
find any galling, or hurt upon a root, 
you ſhall cut/it ſmooth off, aſlant, 
above but ncar the place, and then 
ſtrow. the bottom of the hole, with 
ſome Chimney-ſoot, to make theſc 
creatures abandon their haunt, filling 
up the reſt with rich mould ; And if 
caſe proceed from corrupted Wa- 

YOu, guſt divert it with a 
wy h | 

— Fo take. the Moles, ſome place | 

a Butter-pot croſs. :their .;paſſage, 
- ſinking it two fingers lower than 
the tratt, by which mcans they 
oftcn 
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LN often fall in; and perifh. Others, uſe a 


pipe of wood of about two foot long, 
and the bore as big as your wriſt. 
Inthis trunk is a ſmall #ozzgze of Ti1z, 
or thin plate of Iron, within four fin- 
gers of either end, which is faſtned 
WS io the Trunk with a Wyre a little 

| flanting at the bottom” towards the 
middle-. of. the pipe; that ſo the 
Mole entring in, and thruſting the 
tongue, can neither get out at one 
end or: other: You muſt place this 
trunk exactly in the Moles paſſage: 
Some to 'make them quit an obſii- 
nate haunt, make a ſfnall hoop of El- 
der,which they fix half a foot into the 
ground. 

But the moſt mfallible way, is to 
watch themin the Morning and E- 
vening, when they work in their 
| Hills, and do fling them dextrouſly 


© || out with the ſpade. If you take any 


alive, '-put them 1n an empty butter- 
pot; for they report, that they will 
invite others by their cry, who run- 

ning 
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ing them a ſmall hutt of Fern offi 


ning through the ſame paſlage, fallſſ: 
into the ſame pot, and ſb are caught. 
They are deftroyed: likewiſe witl 
Mole-graines, which is a ſet: of ſhar 
Iron-points, skrewed uporr a ſtaf 
Which ſtruck upon the hill whenth 
mole is working, does certainlyſſ 
pierce him through, amaze, or kill 
as you ſhall firid, if yori dig immedi: 
ately after it; R111 
Field-Mice are beſt taken by mak-Jli 


j 
| 
t 
| 
c 
ſi 


ſtraw; like the cover, or hack of a 
Bee-hive, placing under - it ſomeſſf 
veſſe] full of Water filled within 4 
fingers of the brim, arid cover it 
with ſome husks of Oats to hide the 
water, which will ſoon tempt them 
to wallow in't, and (earch for the 
grain, and ſo drown themſelves, It 
is good allo to put ſome Wheat-ears 
or. of Oats, which may hang near 
the middle of the veſſel, without 
touching it; for the mice ſtriving 
to come at the corn, will fall wt 
the 
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ill the water, Or you may Poyſon them 
ht. with Arſenick . or Rats-bane, the 
ithlpowder of it mingled with greaſe ; 
arpflbut you may by this means eridan- 
aft ger your Catts, which finding and 
theſeating the dead Mice, will not Jong 
nlyſſurvive them. nn,” | 
call The Worme gets ſometimes be- worms; 
di-ſltween the bark and body of a tree: 

if you can diſcover whereabout they 
ak-Flie, you may ſoon draw them out 
ot without making any great inciſion. 
f aff There 1s alſo another kind of 
mefſmall Worm, which they call! the 
n 4{Nip-bud, which breeds at the very 
- it Ypoint of young ſhoots, and kills all 
thefitheir tops 3 but theſe are eaſily de- 
emfiſtroyed, - for cutting the branch to 
theſthe quick, you ſhall beſure to find 

[tfthem. | 
arsf}| There is a Green-Worm which 
earfidevours the young ſhoots as faſt as 
aut fithey grow, and thoſe are very hard 
ng ſto un-neſtle, unleſs you. daub them 
ato with quick-lime newly quenched, 
the | which 


ants, 


. IO2 


circle, or roul of Wooll newly pluck 


ed from a Sheeps belly; or if you 4 


noint it with Tar. | 

But there is ariother expedient 
more cleanly, and nat ſo difficult 
which isto make little boxes of card 
or Paſtboard, pierced full of hole 
with a bodkin, every box having 
a bait of the powder of Arſenic 
mingled with a littke Hoftev 3 the 
boxes muſt be hang upon the Tree, 
and this will certainly deſtroy them; 
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which you may 'ealily' do with 
ſmall Painters bruſh. - 

: Ants, and Piſmires will forſake 

their haunt;' if you incompals the 

ſtemme four fingers breadth with} -j 


| 


| 
| 


but you muſt be careful that you dj 
not make the holes ſo large, that] f 


Bee may enter, leſt they priſon then 


| felves alſo. - 


A Glaſs-bottle with a little Honey 


» 
tl 
th 


in it, or that has had any othe 


ſweet liquor in it, faſtned to tht 


8 


Tree, will attract all the Ant”: 
which 
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which you may ſtop, and kill ther 
by waſhing the-buttle: 

hot water; then" carrying it tofts 
place again', tinved with a little 
Wl ſweet Syrup, you will by this micatts 

-mtirely deſtroy them, 

Shell-ſrailes” you may eaſily " 
ther-from behind the leaves, :'which 
pow neereſt tothe fruit which'they 

gun to eat the night before.” © 

For you ſhall find ſome frw7# half 
deyoured in one night, inſorfiueh 
as'one' would think it the work of 
ſome'8totes, Field-rats, or Niit-1ouſe, 
whereas irideed theyare nothing 
but the rails, which im great nun 


| bers devour as ck as 6ne of thoſc | 
m;ll animals. 


You ſhould never pluck off the 


fur which the ſne:lror other Pers - 


wine have begun; 'for'as long? as 
they laſt, they will tot tuch Ry of 
| the reſt; 

yl - The Back Sn4its ( without Welt) 


we eaſily gathered, tor they Cleave 
is *H to. 


with 4 liftle- 


Snails. 


—_— 


Woodlice 


; Cl 
31: aiks 


Cater pil- 
lars, 


tothe Jeaves, and feed upon ;thery 


alice -,{ js £Or,WWood-lice Ris Man 
Kris. t;ze8s, and the ſmaller inſects which 


likewiſe infeſtTreey, you ſhall place 
Hoof Of Bullocks, Sheep, or Hogs, up 
on ſhort ſtakes fixed in the Ground, 
or upon: the 0Ozyzers which, faſten 


;Ypur; Paliſades , and wall-fiyit, and 
this Chaſe willemploy two men from 


Morning break,who muſttakethem 


them.nto a kettle of ſcalding wateh, 


*©which they.are to. carry with. theny 
orithe other may bruife ſuch as are 
like 


ly to eſcape, with ſome :inſtry- 
ment of wood--.... v9 


- Caterpillarsare-cafily oathered of | 


during all the Winter, taking\ away 
the Packets which deave about the 


- Branches, and\burning them 5-but 


3 you negle(;this; till they.are dif 


wosd;you willaot be able todeſtroy 
them without much difficulty ;: buit 


; 


up you haye.not prevented it, 
diligent to take them whilſt they 


Ix mij. EE SECS Coos A ow oro. al na.” 


TEE Ev > 


. 
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is yet youtip, when either through 


the coldiieB'of the Night ; or ſome 
tHhmdity, they ate a <mbled toges 
ther in heaps'; for otherwiſe, when 
the $4 1s hot ind that it is bigh day, 


ficy will have over-ſpread your 


Trees * 

-\And/the deſtrgtion of theſe Yer- 
#16 is {0 abfoliutely neceflary, that 
y6u ſha} Hiiit all mantier of work ro 
Keoniph(lth it; for a Garder annoy'd 


th | with this plague but one year only; 


Fall reſerit it tore then three years 


ifter. E 830-o 
And tiow We will ſhut uÞ' this 


i | Treatiſe,” with the Receipt which Þ 
promiſed to give you'of the' Compos 


fition to cover your Era 1120 


Take then half a pound of new 


The com3 


firion 


ny Mex, as much Bargundy Pitch , two to o hood | 
- ounces of ordinary T urpintine, rhelt 2" 


al theſe Inpredictits in anew tarth- 
aiPot , glazed; ſufficiently tiring 


It, it; theii let It cool at leaſt twelve 


bows, then break it- into” pieces, 
H 2 and 


Graſs. : 
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tothe Jeaves, and feed-upon ;themy 
woodlice-,| fs for Wood-lice, Eerwigs, Mar 
Karviss. #37zet8, and the ſmaller enſeXs which 
likewiſe infeſtTreey, you ſhall place 

Hoof of Bullocks, Sheep, or Hogs, up: 
onſhort ſtakes fixed in the Ground, 
4-4 Or. Upon: the Ozgers Which, faſten 
Your, Paliſades, and wall-fryit, and 
thisChaſe willemploy two men from 
Morning break,who muſt take them 
-gently, but ſpeedily off, and ſhake 
theminto a kettle of ſcalding wateh, 

© which theyre to.carry with.theny 
orithe other, may bruiſe ſuch as art 

hkely to eſcape, with ſome :nſtu- 
NEIOS © Caterpillarsare-cafily gathered off 
Re P'” during all the Winter, taking, away 
the Packets which deave about the 

- Branches, and\burning them 3. but | 

ik you negleGtithis, till. they. are dil 

tos d;you willnot be able todeſiro) 

them without much difficulty; but 

>hp.— you haye.not prevented it, 
diligent to take them whilſt they 

47 ® alc 


"0 > 


= 2 ToSXAccnolssS aD»A©”T eo © +9. - 


if Þ ounces of ordinary T; urpintine, melt 12% 
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486 yet yet youtſg, when either through 


the coldteB'of the Nioht ; or ſome 
tHhymidity, they ate al embled toges 
thee in heaps'3 for otherwiſe, when 
the $42 is hot.and that it is Rh dey day, 
ficy will have over-ſprea 

Trees. wy 
And'the deſtrtioti of theſe yer- 
#ine is {0 adfolutely necefary, that 
you ſha iiit all mantter- of work ro 
weeoniphlh it; for a Garden annoy'd 
with this plague but one year only; 
hall reſerit | it t lore then three years 
After. 


: And-tiow ve wil (hut uÞp' this 
| Treatiſe,” with the Receipt which Þ 
promiſed to give you'of the' Compo> 
ſition! to'cover your Graff. . 
Take then half a pourtd of new { The cgi 


| firion 
Max, as much Bargundy Pitch , two tohood 


al theſe Ingrediectits in anew tarth- Grab. 7 


eiPot, glazed; ſufficiently ſtirring 


t, its theii let It cool at leaſt twelve 


bows , then break it- into 'pieces, 
H 2 and 
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and hold then. in 'warm:, water: hal 
an hour, where you muſt work i 
with your hands,till it become ven} 
Fliable, Or you may dip any Clouz 
10 this Compoſitioz, and afterward T 
cut them out into Plaſtcry,fitted.to fr 
the wounds of your Trees, which wil pl 
leſs waſte your ſtore, and not take 
up {o much. of. your, Coxepoſition, 
if you applyed it, in morſels and 
you may make uſe of this Cerecloth 
to cover. the Clefts of: your Tree 
which gape between a Stock tha 
hath two Greffs,. and ſecure it from 
the. raiz 5, and you may, wind It a 
bout the. Hoods , before you daub 
them with Loaxe and Hay, and thf 
will certainly.- preſerve your Graf: 
:.-- .f.from all 1njuries. of water whatlc 
ra OO na eF ol 
To make” | There are ſome ſo. curious, that 
fruirkioc. tO make their. fruit knot well, andy - 
abide:upon ſuch Trees, which ſpend 
all in Bloſoxrs , do make holes ut 
dives parts of the Tre with an 4% 
,, ge 


oy 


PBPPrinch Carp fa 


. ff ger of about a finger bore, filling the 
et hole again with a pin of 04k, which 
a} they beat in quite croſs the Tree. 
rf This, they conceive does ſtop the 

| fnig. You may experiment itit you 
zl pleaſe , the labour is not great, nor 
kef #t all to the hazard of your Tree. 
© : 
nd 
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: 
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CATALOGUE 
_” 
The Names of Fruits known 
( about Paris. 
id | | 
Pears whoſe Fruit is in perfe@in 
at the end of June azd in July. 


C Mall Blanquet. 
- Haſty Pear of ſeveral ſorts. 


Musk-Pear, or Sept en gueule,ehc: | 


The Musky St. John. 


7: July ard iz Auguſt. 
THe __ Amyret. 
Leſler Amyret. 
Little John Amyret. 
Good twice a year. 
Camouzines. 
Lady dear Muſcat. 
Lady-dear Green. 
Citron-Pear. 
Cocquin Rozat. 
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Ladies Thigh. - j% 


Madera-Pear. Ft give O 
- Þ Degranges yellow. 4 977 
FE Twoheaded Pear. 4712 v1 
Sweet, two ſorts. 21M 
Vacher Rozate. 
Eſpargne. | 
Fine Gold long Stalk. 
Fine Gold of Orleans. 2 07 2" 
| Fine Gold great, round, and [Roſk. 
Friquet, 
{ Gloutes de Gap. 
| Magdalene. 
{ Muſcat long tayl. 
| Pearl Muſcat. | | 
| Great Musky, white, and yellow: 
| The great Muzette, 
Small Muzette. 
| Perdreau. 
The Pearl, 
Pernat Rozat. 
Province Pear. '_ 
Pucell of Xaindtonge. 
Green Royal: - 
Rozat of three colours. 
| H 4 Rozat 


_— 
v » 
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© Rozatred ſtraked with Green. 
Rozat Royal. 
The King of the Sommer. [ 
The Superintendent, ar great green 
Musk, | 


I Auguſt 4d September, 


T He Amazon. 
-» Amours: 
Amydon. 
Armentieres. 
Balme. 
The Father in Law.. - 
Fair and good. 
. Sommer Bergamotte. 
Grear Blanguet.. 
The Butter-Pear of Aug-57,long and 
round. 
Green Butter-Pecar. 
Beuriere. | 
Bezy of Mounilliers. ' - 
Sommer green Bon-Chreſtjien. 
| The good Micet of Coyeux. 


The Ugly good. ' i 
REELS Wha: : be | 
—4 
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' B The younger Brother. 
The Roſy Musk-fling, 
/ The Maidens fleſh. : 
The Wax-Pear. F 

The Citron Pear. ; 
The Mett in mouth, 
Roſy Daverat. | 
EGolden Pear. 

White Ladder Pear. 
Spicing. 
The Forreſt Pear. 
The Ditch Pear. 
EF Musky Ant Pear. 
| The Mangy Pear. 
Roſy Garbot. 

The Cake Pear. 
Ciacciole of Rome. 
Long Gillets. 
Graccioh,or Cucumber-Pear round, 
| and red. 
_ F The Greaſfie Pear. 

| The Jealous Pear. 
Jargonelle. 

Jouars. 


op red and yellow Bylſom pep. 


4p, 


ha, 
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Milan Pears. 


Matador Prdanoae::! 7:7: | 


Round and Roſie Mulcat. 
Nancy Muſcats. | 
Summer Novelet. 
Summer Onion. 

Musky Onionet. 

D' Or: 


The Red Orange of Xaindonge, red 


and very great. 


Yellow Orenge, pennach' t wm redf 


hke a Tuhp. 
Orange knotted. 
Flat green Orange. 
Canary Palmes. 
Perfume of Sommer: : 
Paſſe-good of Burgone: 
Pepin. 
White and Red Piedmont. 
Sommer Portugal. 
Puates, or Pimp-pear. 


Xaintogne Roſy, of three ſorts.” | 


Ingranad Roſy, 
OY Roſie, Sgrorn, atuad with red 


ey Roſic Xainton 
4 Rolk 


L 
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Roſie, or haſty Putzer-Pear.. 25 wh 
Bloody Pear. 
Wild Sweeting. 
Sorel Pear. 

The Sugar Pear. 
White Sugar Pear, 
' Þ The Treaſurer. [2t, 
The Cheat-Liquoriſh, Rei, 
red} The Turky Pear. - - CETEITL 

| TheValley Pear. ? 
red} Clown of Anjou. Fn eBe 
Clown of Reatte. 


I September and Ocaber. 


AN; the'Eng5b Pear. 
The Goole's Bill. £157 
| Long, and green Butter-Pear. 
Gaillouat of 4" &; ae 
| The Musky Callvil. 
| The Cinnamon Pear. 

| Cappon 
'F The Jong Clairvils. 
Sommer Certeau. 


The Toad-Pear. 


> - = # 


= 
Foo: 
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The Deans Pear, __, OT. +St Mi- 
chaels Pear. ' 
The Thron Pear. 
Fontarabie. 
Galore. 
/ The Clove Pear. . 
Fhe round Clove. 
 ... Grain. 
| Rozatte Guamont... 
High Reliſh. 
Jargonel of Autumn, 
Rofte Kervile. 
The Sawcy Pears. 
The Lombardy Pear. 
The Meilleraye Pear. * 
The Flies Pear, or Soft Butter. 
Monſicurs Pear. 
Small melt in Mouth.. 
The Muſcat. 
. Dieu. 
| e Moutieres.of Daul hine. 
 Qigt|n of Xaintonge. , 
The Poictiers. 


7+} FP he Rebet. 
Fhe Roland. 


%, » 
A - [ — 
D s : Ns © Gn _ 
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- | Supreams. 3* 


; Vintage Pears. /; «-- 


F The Ice Pear, 


| The French Gatds: 
The great Ruſſet of on 
' Small Ruſlet. . ; 

Long Roſy poud red with red: ' 
Roſie green, two ſorts. 

St. Michael. . © 

St. Samſon, or Ditch Pear. 
Champagne, without name, 
Sauſedge Pear-' . © | 

Rozatte of Setember. 


Irs 


The Pear of three taſtes. 
The Found-Pear.- 


 Ylambert. 
| Pear Evelyn. 


Tr Ottober _ ? November. 


Madoite. 
| ->_Fhe Silver Pear; 7, ff 
The Bag Pipe Pear. 


# The great ſtalked Pear. 
| Ugly Good. 
| The Lady Pear. 


xx6 Fht French Gardmos.. 

The great Maty of Amiens. 
Mefhre. John green. © #77 
The grey Mcſlire Job. - -/! 4 
My Lords Pear. + «- - > -, boo 
- The Autumn Marrow in mouth.” 
The Peach-Pext-: '- 

The Naotr6h:: - £131 'v *£.0* } 
The Virgin of Flanders. SE YL 
The double Virpitis.- 7 
Robine. 

King of Saulcay; >-* 

Kirig Musky Pear; alt I yellows! 
Autumnal Saffron Pears +0599, 
The Seigneur; < 
The Sun-Pear. 
The So-good. 
The Vine-Pear. - 
The Virgoulette - great and fra F 


ns 


= vets; , and December. 


Leaumie. | | 
The Musk Long hi | 
The Round Bergamots. - | 
| ny D, Hery: 


| Cariſy« 


The french Garden | 

Carify. <:-: WE 

The double Cartelle, T 

The Burnt Cat. . 7 

The Charity Pear. 

.”. EStopple-Pear. EE Bo 
[The $quib-Pear. Apa ion 4 

./ BSpindle-Pear. i 

Girogille, or Vers Nipples 

| Þ Our Lady-Pear. | 

FE The Autumn Pear. 

'' Þ Winter Virgins. - tus ©» 

pf | King of Autumn-: Th 3) $1810 | 
| The peerleſs Pear., 7 4c 

{ White Sucrin. 1 er-oing 

- Þ Black Sucrin. . 11 fn; 


InDecember, aud.January. 
y ; He Nameleſs Pear. 
| Galcagne Bergamotte. 
"0 Musk-Bon-Chreſticn. 
| Bonne Foy. 
The Ugly Morma. 
Caddillac-Pear. 
| Certeau Madam, 


5 French Cardines; 
Pear of the other world. 
The Pound Pear. 
the Scarlet Pear. 

The Fig Pear. 
The Winter flower. 


Free Royal. 
The great Meſail. 
Keville. - 
The dry Martins. 
Winter Meſlire John. 
The white Milan Pear. 
The Onionet with a ſhort ſtalk. 
The Orient Pear. | 
The Leaden Pear. 
The Red King Pear. 
'The Roſie Saffron. 
The Rozat of St. Denis. - 
The healthy Pear. 
The Saulfig Pear. 
- The wreathed Pear of two ſorts. 
The Cheat Knave or Ugly Nt 
The Pricſts Load. | 


= F 
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In Jafwary, aud February. 


He Alencon Pear: 
The Amber Pear: 
The Lovers Pear. 
Bezy of Privillier. 
Bezy of Quaſloy:; | 
The Winter Butter P.of X dierentl 
Þ The Butter Pear of Yveteaux. © © 
The Bouyart Pear. : 
The Musk Caillotet; or Curdled P: 
The Caillonat'of Varermes. : 
| The Winter Rofie Flint. mage 
The Carcaſſonne:. TY Os 
The great Certeau. 
The Carmeſire, + © - 
The ſmal-hooked Certeau, 
| The Caſtle Gontitr. = np” 
- | The Condon. WO > BP 
The Lirtle Dagobere: 
The Dagobert of Mioſfan, 
- - | Dame Houdettte; - as 
The red Ladder Pear: 
ti Winer Fine Gold. © 
1 
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Roſy Florentine. 

The Fremont, or St. Franceis. 

The Winter Spindle. 

The Garay of Auxois. 

The Gourmandine. 

The huge Hongrie. 

The Incognito of Perſia. 

The Winter Legat.. C 

The ſweet Limon. = 

The long green Pear of Berny T7 & 

The Micet. - vcied 

Winter melt in mouth. bad#' my ; 

The Fleſhy ſtalk Muſcat. .;;, 1 -. 

The Mazeray Muſcat. ary g. 
The Winter Bag-pipe: 

Nanterre. 

The Oignon of $t. John of Angely 

The Winter Orenge-Pear., +. /: 

The Roſe Penigord. | 

The Petit Oing. 

| Plotot, or Squat Pear. 

Portail-Pear. _ | 

The Prince, or Bourbon. 34 =» acyri 

The Prince of Silleryz 

The White Rabu. 
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The great, and little Ratot. 

The Pear Royal. 

Rozatte of Xaintonge. 

Rozatte of Mazuere. 

St. Anthony-Pear. | 

The Suiſſe with red, green, and yr 
low Checks. 

The Greening. 

The Valladolid. 

The Winter Clown. 


Is February, ard the other following 
AMoneths till new ones. 


Ezy- 
The latter Bon-Chreſtien. 

The great Chreſtien. 
Calo Rozat. 
The Gallon Oak-Pear of ſeveral. 

ſorts. y 
| The double Bloffom —_—_ AT 
Gaſtelier. - 211 
The Great Kairville. 
Liquet. -. ['. 
The long.liv'd Pear. - 

3 Wo } 
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The Long greenPear. 

The Musk Pear. 

The Parmein. 

The Winer Virgin, 

Rille. 

"The Winter Saffran Pear. v5 
The peerleſſe Pear. 

The Thoul Pear. 

The great Found Pear. 

The little Found Pear. 

The Vignolettes. 


 Rath-ripe Apples. . 


Anquelles. 


The White Calvil ' Qiieen” be, 


The Cleer Calvil. 1 
The red Calvil. 7D ; e. | | 
White Camoile. 
Garmagnolles. - ' 
The tender Cheſhut. 
The Clicquet; or Rattle Apple. 
The ſingle Short-ſtart. $ 
Red Short-ſtart... | 
The great Cuſhon Apple. 
Round Cuſhion Apple. '. 


Long Cuſhion Apple. The 


HT > ES, TR SO 1 OT "I nn 


he 


The Apple of Hell, or black Apple. 


| Lugelles. 


The Snow Apple. 
| Our Ladies Apple. 


- | Thehaſty Reinette ar Pippin. 
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The Scarlet" Apple. 
The Spicing. 

The May-Flower. 
The Raſpis Apple. 
Girradotes. 

The Frozen Apple. 
The great-cy'd Apple. 
The Leak Apple. 


Mogdalene. 
The Minjon. 


The Oblong Lulee. 

Orgeran. 

Palſepommes, or Hony meal of {eye- 
| ral kinds, | 

Pommaſles. 

The white Rambourg. 

Red Rambourg. 


The Royal. 

The Dewy Apple. 

The edu red of September, 

I 3 The 
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The ſoft red. 

TheSt. John of two ſorts, 
The cluſtred Apple. 

The Vignan Court. 

The March Violet, 


Keeping Apples. | 
7 great,and (mall ow or Ap- 


pius Claudius. 
The Apioles. 
The Parſly Apple, 
Babichet. 
The great white Apple. 
The Icy white Apple. 
The Little-Good. 
The white Apple of Bretagne. 
The red Apple of Bretagne. 
The Cardinal, 
Camueſe, or Flat Snout. 
Winter-Cheſaut. 
The Citron Apple. 
The Coqueret of ſeveral ane 
Hard Short-Start. i 


Pg ,., 0. - tes 


Ruſſet 
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Ruſſet Short-Start. . ley (% "Is 
Douettes. 
The Bretagne Cloth of Gold. 
The Stranger. #7 
White Fenouil. 
Red Fenouil. 
The Yron Apple. 
Thegreat-b-ll;*d Woman. 
The High-good. 
Hurluva. 
mot. = ©] 
The Judea Apple. 
Malingres, or Maligar Apple. 
Mattranges, 
WinterPaſs-Pommes,or Hony-Meal, 
The Pigeonnet. 
Pear-Apple. 
The Raelſlee. 
The Reinet of Auvergne. 
Pippin of Maſcons. 
The Grey Reinet. © 
The Flat Reinet. 
Robillard. 
The Winter Reed. 
The Roſe Apple. 


The Freech Gerdinre 
The Apple without Mota. 
Health, 


The Seigneur. ' 
The Vermillion. 


Plums early and late. . 


Bricots, 
Abricotines. 

Amber. 
The great Apptite. 
Beflonne, or Twin-Plun. - 
All Saints, white. 
Blaſles. | 
Goad at Chriſtmas. 
Prunellfa of Provence, 
Citron Prunellas. 
White Cherry-Plum. 
Redlittle Cherry-Plum. 
Round Citrons. 
Pointed Citron. 
Pigeons Heart. 
Cypres. 
Almond. 
The White th; 4 4; 
adT Great 


1; > 4 


Musky Black Damask. 
The Violet Damask, 
White Date. 

Red Date. 

Great Dattille. 
Datilles, 

Black Diapred. 
White Diapred. 

The Eſcarcelle. - - 


The double Flower, 


High Good. 
GreatImperial. 
Round Imperial. 


_— ! 


oraſes. 
Green Peaſcod. 
Maximilian. 


Marveille, or Balſam plum. 


Mirabolans. | 
Mirabelles. | 
The Loaking-Glaſfe. 
The Egge-Yolk. 

at | ;Yalk of Bowrgogne. 
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Great double Damagsk, 

The latter Grey Damask. 
The haſty black Damask, 


| 


Mon- 


T, he Frame: Gardiner: 


Monſieurs Plum. 
Montmiret. 
Musk. 
The Paſle for Velvet or Valency. 
White 
Black 
Red pPerdrigon. 
Late ( 
Green 
. Great Violet. 
Portron. | 
Small Grape Plum. 
(ti een Claudia, 
Cocles Kidney. 
Roche Corbon. 
Roman. 
Latter Round. 
King of Breſle. 
Little St. Anthony. 
' St. Catharine. 
St. Cir. 
The White St. Julien. 
Black St. Julien. 
uge Saluces.of two ſorts, 
'he Plum without ynvpnr . 
Simtennes, 7 
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- Back Trudennes. | 
Red Trudennes. 

The Vacation Plum. - 

The black Vintage. 

Verdach, 


Peaches. 


| ma Alberges. 
Small Alberges: 

Alberges of Province. 

Aubicons. 

Almond Peach. 

Amber Peach. 

Angelicks. 

White forward Prach, 

Yellow forward Peach. 

Great Brignons of Bearn, 

Musky Brignons. 

Cherry Peach, 

Corbeil Peaches. 

Winter hard Peach. 

Double-Flower Peach: 

| Gallion Peach, very fair. 

Tellow Pavie. 


k | Magdalen Pavie. 
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Magdalene Peach, | 
White Marcoton. 
Yellow Mircoton. 
Mircoton of Jarnac. 
Nutmeg Peach. 
Parcouppes, or Gaſhed Peach. 
Pau-Peach. My 
Prune-Peach. 
Paves-Raves. 
Peach-Rave, 
Perfiques. 
Perſilles, or Parſly Peach. 
Roflan Peach. 
White Scandalis. 
Black Scandals. 

Yellow Peach. 
Troy Peach. 

- The Fromentee Peach. 
The Violet Peach. 
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Cherries, Heart-Cherries. &c. 


R'garreaur. . | 
Red Cherric. 


White Cherrie. 
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8 Double Bloſſom Cherrie. 
Heart-Cherries © © 
Preſerving Cherry, great. 
Sweet Guin Cherries.. 
White Guin Cherries. 
Black Guin Cherries. 
Merizettes. 
Double Bloſſom Merizier. 
Mountmorency Cherry,Short ſtalk. 
Rath-ripe, or May. 
Trochetschiſtredzor Flanders Cher- 


- ne. 
| The All Saints Cherrie: 


"Om 


WW Hite Figs. | 
Bourjaſlores. 
Bourno-Saintes. 

Flower-Fig. /--,, / 

Gourravaund of Linguedoc: 
-—r50,--was. Ahh 

White Dwar 

Violet Dwarfe. 

40 i&.4 | | Oranges 
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_ Oranges. 


Igarrades..- 
China-Orange. 
Spaniſh 
Genoa 
Portugall 
Province 


cs ftw ff mt Hor St aA oc EY 


Orange. 


Limons and Citrons- ' 


Imonchalt. ] 

Limoni Cedri. 0 
Limom Dorſfi. -. * c 
Limoni of Grarita, p 
Sweet Limons. . TRY G 
Pommes D' Adam, | fi 
Poncilles. ie Fn 
Spada Fora with Laurel jeaves. t: 


Other curious Trees. of 
Rbutus. 


- Azarollier, or pengelizns 
Medlar. Carob 
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+ | Carob-tres. 


Cornehan. 

ujuba, 
Mirabolans of Africa. 
Medlars without Stone. 
Piſtachia. * 
Berberies without Stone. 


RE ADER, 


JF in this Catalogue of Fruits] have 
either miſtaken or omitted many 
of the true Exgl;fh names, it is be- 
cauſe 1t was a Sxbje&70n tO 1nſup- 
portable : and beſides, the French 
Gardiners themſelves are not per- 
fetly accorded concerning them 
nor have our Orchards, as yet, at- 
tained to lo ample a Choyce and uni- - 
verlal, as to ſupply the deficiency 
of the Di@ionary. 


THE 
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THE SECOND 


TREATISE. 


—— 


 pm——— 


all - SECTION I. 
28 Of Melons ,, Cucumbers, Gonrds, and 
| BY their Kindes. 


GINC E Melons are the moſt pre- Mcions 
7 cious Fruit that your K7jcher 
Garden affords, I think it moſt pro- 
per to diſcourſe of them in the 
Front of this Chapter, and inſtruct 
you how you ought to- govern 
them in this our Clizzate, for which 
one, I have calculated all theſe 
obſervations, paſling by thoſe which 
(Siering from ours ) may poſſibly 

you with doubt, ſhould I con- 
found you. with the manner how 
they orderthem in the hotter Conr- 
thes , difterent from ours, more 
temperate; -and -cold in reſpect to 
theſe delicate fruits 
Is. K In 


| 
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which is, that we may have them 
excellent , You muſt diligently en- 
quire after the,beſt Seeds, ſuch as 
you may procure out of 7taly, from 
Lions, Tours, Anjon, Champagne, 
and other places, where men emu- 
late one' another who ſhall have 
the beſt Aelors. Allo to have of 


all the kinds,S»criz, Morin, Melonnes, | 


Grenots, white, wrought,or Embroi- 
der'd,;Ribb'd, and others, even to 
the lacking up of thoſe ſeeds whoſe 
fruit has pleaſed you 3 for ſome 
affect them of one tat, which ano- 
ther will .reje&, and. hold worth 
nothing. 'One loves to eat them a 
httle greez, another would have 
them very ripe. And therefore yon 
ſhall furniſh your ſelf with ſuch 
kinds as are molt agreeable to your 
zaft, and as thrive and ripen beſt m 
your-ground, which is the thing you 
muſt chiefly reſpec 3 for oftent umes 
there comes ſuch rains from A 


guſt 


"OO Inge" 
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guſt, as urterly ſpoyl them , depri- 
vying them both of odour, ſavour and 
colour, filling 'them ſd with water 
that they are not to'be eaten , and 
ripening'them ſd altogether, that they 
are only 'fit to be {piven to' Horſes, 
who extreamly atte& them; In brief, 
theſe [raizz5 ſpoyl; and-utterly de- 


| ſtroy your Aeloniere , where you 


have beſtowed ſo much care,and the 


| pains of five or fix months are loſt 
| without gratifying . you with the 


leaſt of your hopesz and therefore 


| youſhould endeavour to have them 
| * early that you may prevent theſe 
| inconvemencies. - -- | 


In thoſe Countreys where they 
raiſe great ſtore with little trouble; 
but ptant them in the open ground, 
as we do Cabbages, as/ſoon as the 
rains come, they give over eating 


them, and think them as bad as 


poy ſor. In | Sls bobs e tog 
To begin then your W/cloxere.,or. plot, 
Melon-Plot , you ſhall chaoſe a 

K 2 place 


Figure, 
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place in, Jour Garder: the moſt ſecu- 
fed from pernicious. winds; Which 
you ſhall claſe in-with a Keed-heay 
handſomely bound in Pannels, which 
you-ſhall ſcrup withſuffiezent ſtakes, 
of poſts tixed 1n-tbe graund;,. and 


ſtained ; left: the winds overturn 


them : To:this Encloſure you muſt 
make a door, which yau-ſhall keep 
under lock and key, that none mo- 
teſt your Plantation ; and parti- | 
cularly to keep out women-kind at | 
certaintimes, for reaſons you may | 
unagine. | 
The Figare at the Frontiſpiece of, 
this Treatiſe, will eaſily inſtruct you | 
im what manner you ſhould incloſe 
your Melon:;ground. 
In this Park ( which may be of 
what extent you think good) you | 
ſhall make beds of Horſe-durrg., ſuch | 
as.you have:provided the wiztey be- | 
fore, and heaped up together in | 
ſame place. near your Mefontere, as | 
faſt asat js thrown forth ofthe ſtable. | 
__ _ About 
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About 255d-Februtary- you": fhall Scaſon. 


begin to- prepare a bed for the ſeeds; 
taking du1,g hot fromthe ſtable; 
andiof that of your foreſaid heap, 
mingling / them together,, that the 
heat of the freſh, may communicate 
it ſeifto the other. ' '. > 1 

Make your bed the whole length ;.1. 
of your [Melox ground; four tbot 


| large,-leaving a/ pattvabour' it of 


three foot wide, that you may have 


| placetoput hot dug when you per- 
| ceive the bed to languith, and that 
| it begins to cool overmuch.. = 


This be4; handſomly:made, and 


trodden: with the feet to-excite the 

| heat, you muſt cover the top of It 
| with:(near four inches thick ) ex- 
_ celent mould , or rather with that 
rick ftuff.,, which comes from a'lalt 

| years bed, mingled: with: a-little-of 
| the pureſt mould you can procure : 


This compoſition you mult ſpready 


| keeping/a:board to the fide and 
| margent of the bed, and clapping 


þ K 3 the 
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The earth down with your hand a- 
gainſt the board, to render it the 
more firm and even. 

. Your Bed thus prepared of about 
ayard high , you ſhall ſuffer to re- 
poſe til-1t has.:paſſed. its greateſt 
heats, which may continue two or 
.. three days, more,'or leſs, according 
tothe temper of the ſeaſon. 


1:- The extreamity of: the heat paſt | 


C:which you ſhall diſcover ,.by the 
{inking of the bea,and by examining 
1t with your finger.) you. will eafily 
judge if it be well qualified for your 
ſeed: For if you cannot ſuffer your 
finger 1n 1t,. 1t 5s yet too: hat, and 
It ought-to, be but tepzd,; but not 
quite cold; an'which- caſe you mult 
heatit again,by applying new-made 
dung immediately to the ifides' of 


your bed 1n'the paſſage about it; as 


I before have defcribed. . 


are. Do Mit. _ ——_Y ——— 


+. The bed m perfect 'temper,, and | 


your ſeeds ſrecped in good. Wines | 
Vinegar or Cow-mlk;, .cight- and | 


fourty 
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fourty bqurs; every ſpecies apart by. 


themſelves z:.Xou ſhall ſow them at 
one end of your bed, reſerving the 
reſt-of the' other. ſeeds, whereof I * 


ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
Draw then upon your Terras, Sowing. 


narrow furrows., With the point of 
your hinger.-quite croſs your bed; 
But let the lines be ſix inches aſun- 

, and as even'as you can, which 
you.may facilitate with the help of 


aRule. 


[pon every of theſe lines make 
three holes 13. the earth or Terras, 
joyning your fingers together in fa- 

10 of a Hens-rump, and in cach 
af theſe holes, put three, or four 


Melon-ſeeds, all of a fort. 


Upon the Intervalls 'twixt the 
lines, which I adviſed you to leave, 
you may ſow Lettice-ſeeds for. early 
fallets, in other Chervil.z and you 
may fringe the whole bed. about 


Þe very torwa 


"6 


_ with Purſlaine 5  fortheſe herbs will 


rd, and are to be ta- 


K 4 


ken 


Covering. 


very night, and whenthe weather 


they ought not to be long 1n the 
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ken up very- young , leſt they (if 
focate your. Mdelon-plants , but this 
will fpare you a weeding , and will 
be a kind'of dreſſing to them allo, - 

Be careful tq cover your Bed e. 


is bad, with hrrdles made of ſtraw, 
orcloſe zwatts, which-are to be ſup- 
ported with ribs, and arches of poles 
or (mall rzfters layd croſs into Pre | 
fixed inthe ground; at the ſides of 
the Bed. = | 
You ſhall not approach theſe 
Coverings nearer ther} four inches 
to your-Bed; if 1t happen to freez 
or /:05p,you {hall then fill the whole 
vacuum withfreſh,and newly drawi 
dung, till] the weather be more 
kind. | 
But if your ſeeds-burn, by reaſon 
of the too great heat of your Bed, 
(which you ſhall ſoon perceive, for 


ground ) you ſhall ſaw them all o- 
ver again, and heat the Bed a ww 
| y 
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| by the fides, with-hot dug, as you 
s | have been taught. ©. = 
»The perfett ſeaſon to ſlow Melon- 5..,cm 
).  Þ ſeds, 1s in the full of February. 
When your plants begin to peep, 
you ſhall cover them with pretty 
large Drinkzng-Glaſſes, leaving a lit- 
tle paſſage for the Air 'twixt the 
Glaſrrand the Earth, leſt otherwuc 
/ F' they ſuffocate and'tarniſh. +... ; 
of þ ' Thus you ſhall let them gro 
- Ftothe fourth, or ſixth /eaf,, before 
youremove them. > 
"They are Tranſplanted after four +, - 
ſeveral faſhions. Firſi uUPOn the Beds; planting' 
which you muſt prepare at the fide 
of this Gerrial Bed, and all together : 
Make holes 1n. the middle of theſe 
bed: four foot aſunder,and in each of 
theſe holes put in half a buſhel of ex- 
ellegt rich mould; without-making 
your whole bedof it;and in this, you 
ſhalTraz(plant your Melons, taking 
them:dextroufty from the __ 
bed with a good clodof earth a -w4 
te 
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the zoots. In the Evening about $4 


ſet will be the moſt convenient time 
for this purpoſe, and if it may, !kt 
it be after a fair day, for it .wil 
mueh improve your plants. 

/ This done, ' ſhelter the beds from 
the 8x2 for three or four days: fol. 
towing”, but you muſt water:them 


fromthe firſt day of the planting | | 
that they may take hold, and ſpruy 


che ſocner. 

Then you ſhall cover them with 
wider glaſs-bells 'till the: frazt be 
big , and indeed; as long” as the 
plant may be' contained under. it, 
leaving it a little air 'twixt the bel 
and the bed,for fear of choaking the 
plat, unleſs the:belt have a:hok 
the top, which: you may: ſtop dl 
night. Tor 7:19q ved. 99 
From ten in the Morning, tullfou 
in the Afternoon; fyou-may take of 
the bells,- to:acquaint :them-/ witt 
_ theair, andfortife:your Adelons's 
painſt unſealonable weather , bu 
yal 
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you miſt cover them again in the 
Evening. . 


ſtorms of Hazl, as crak all the bells ; 
and to prevent this, ſome are provi- 
ded with: covers made of {ſtraw of 
the (ame ſhape, to clap over the 
glaſſes at:night. E: 


| Ido no way approve of this inven- 

' tion, for 2t.is nut poſſible that the 
$u2(hould fufficiently penetrate this 
Ezrth, as it doth the Glafs - They 
may pretend them for thenight on- 
ly, and to-prevent Hazl, and that 
mdeed with better reafon:: - 

If zou percerve your plant to lan- 
puiſh and: riot improve; water it 
within: half afoot of its root , witly 
water. .wherem Pidgeoys dung has 

beenſteeped. | - 


ſtrong ,':chooſe out the prime ſhoots 
(which: will be in number: equal 
to your ſteds ) the 'reſt' you muſt- 
PYt geld 


There : ſometimes happen ſuch $storms. 


| ; Others make bells of Earth, but Bells. 


»” Your: Melors now 'reaſonable Pruning. 
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geld and prune off, . and'when you 
perceive three or four Melons knot! 
. ted upon one. ſhoot , you ſhall iq 
that vize , pinching a knot: above 
that of the fruzt, then extend al 


the other ſhoots of your plant, |: 


{preading them upon every part of 


your Bed,that they may-nourith the Þ. 
fruit with more eaſe, which when |. 


it is grown as big as your #/#, you 


ſhall forbear to water any longer |. 


unleſs it be-m ſome exceſlive dry 
ſeaſon, when you percewwethe leaves 
burn, and that the: punt it (elf 
feorches;, ſhnch caſe, you may r6 
freſh every: languiſhing foot witha 
littewater.- + 2 0155159 10 
:/ You myſtplace:a Tylmnder:e 


very. Melor,:the betteritoi faſhion | 


them; and. advance: thetr| mr aturity 


by the reflection of the 'Swyfromnt; I. 
_. ,andthis 1s a thing which:cannot be 


ſo well upon a dang-bed;\ (in. which 


ſome : Tranſplant and force 'them) | 


beſides, they: will be .nwch. ay 
Rh an 
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and leſs participate ofthe loatliſome 

q quality of the dang. 

;, | You (ball. never ſuffer any ſmall 

Ki new ſho8# or ſtring to'draw away 

4x {be Sap; from your leading plant; 

but 277p' it off immediately , unleſs 
of (itbe that your fruit les naked, and 

" too thuch expoſed, and that it ſtand 

in.geed. of any. Jeaves: to accelerate 

itgrowth, &-preſerye it in tempers 
The ſecond Acthod of Tranſplehrts 5... 

ing Melons,1s' to make, near-the end planring. 

of Summer, trenches:of about two ' | 

foot deep, and four foot large, ( as 

they do 1n 4njor) leaving a ſquare 

fthree foot between each of them, 

tocalt the- ou/d-upon., which you 

muſt. form into a ridge ſomewhat 

round: ,; jn form. of-an 'Aſſes-back, 

by. which name the. French call 

them.) Eben you ſhall fill the trench 

rith good dung, and: very rotten 

artb;ſconrings of ditches, which has 

1n-two or.three years melowing 

ithe-rains and froſts. - Pt 
41 ie Then 
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Planting. 
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Then in. March, when the winte 
has ſufficiently ripened. the foreſaid 
earth, you ſhall ſtir and minge[; 
that which lyes in the 75dge, wit 
the Ditch-ſcouring, adding toitnen, 
dung well confumed, and fo filly}. 

our Trenches with this mixture,an(y ; 

tit. be: kept. well weeded till the 
aſon thatyou Tranſplant your ff 1 
tos onit, as I have before in(trutf + 
» There is'yet a 'third faſhion fg 
great deal more eaſe than this, anlſſ y 
which I have found as ſucceſsful, af 
any of the former two, and whidſf bt 
hath afforded me ſtore of excellent - 
and high-taſted Melorrs every yet ne 
C but attribute the principal cal, 
of it, to the goodneſs of my- Sul th 
which is $4az:dy, but richly improv of 
by a long Cultivation. ) There is thi 
more difhculty in the buſineſs, toaſt: 
to--give the -ground three or forf.;. 
dreſſingsbetore, and after Winte};g 
and at the time' of 7; ——_— hin 
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iter 8 nake pits in the middle of the beds, 
(ad which you muſt fill with a buſhel of 
"ge f the: mould, and half dung, of an old 
mt batbed,and inthis toſet your plants 
nevy afterthe manner I have taught you. 
IwF-: There are a world of curioſities, 
any in; Trarſplanting of Melons, ome 
tie placerthem in Veſſels of earth, pier- 
M+Þced: fill. of holes, and filled with 
UH excellent mould;and (> change their 
beds when they. are over-chilled, 
MN i others1n'baskets of the ſame ſhape, 
anlJ and'fame again are ſo nice about 
1, af them , as would weary the moſt la- 
Did borious Gardiner, - 
llenf - If during the exceſſive heats you y,cec;ng 
yelF perceive that your Melons ſuffer for 
aulf want of refreſhment , and ſcald (as 
Sil they. term! it _) it will be good to 
ord aorda watring to every root, but 
50 this only in caſe. of extream nece(- 
traFſity, and rarely... | 
forf.;. To know when your Aelor is fit Sathering 
ni08tg be gather'd, you ſhall perceive 
s, kinj-to be ripe when the ſtalk ſeems 


as 
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Then in. March, when the wints 
has ſufficiently ripened- the foreſaid, 
earth, you ſhall ſtir and mingkfj 
that which 1yes in the ridge, withY | 
the Ditch-ſcouring, adding toitnenf ; 
dung well confumed, and ſo filly}. 

our Trenches with this mixture,anl]] j 
jor it. be kept well weeded till th 
feaſon that you Tranſplant your Me 
loxs onit, as T have before inſtrud 
Ed you": LO DS att 250 'f 

+ There 1s'yet a ithird faſhion iff q 
great deal more ealie than this, anllf x; 
which I have'found as ſucceſsful, af 
any of the former two, and whidþy 
hath afforded me ſtore of excellenff - 
and high-faſted Melons every yet ne 
(C but attribute the principal calf y; 
of it, to the goodneſs of my- Sl th 
which is Sazdy, but richly 'improvdÞ of 
by a long Czltivation. ) There 1sWthj 
more duyhculty in the buſineſs, thaſf{t) 
to--give the -ground three or forg.;.. 
dreſſingsbetore, and after Wintafſtg 
and at the time of 71 en hin 
+ mak... 
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make pits in the middle of the beds, 
which you muſt fill with a buſhel of 
the mould, and half dg, of an old 
mg bathed, and in this toſet your plants 
"ev aftertle manner I have taught you. 
IwF.: There are a world of curioſities, 
al in; Tra-rſplanting of Melons, ſome 
UF placethem in Veſſels of earth, pier- 
Mr ced: fill. of holes, and filled with 
ub excellent mould;and ſo change their 

beds when they. are over-chilled, 
MN i} othersin'baskets of the ſame ſhape, 
all nd 'ome again are ſo nice about 
1, 3Fthem , as would weary the moſt-la- 
hf borious Gardirer. 
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llenf - If during the exceſſive heats you Waring 


yelB perceive that your Melons ſuffer for 
aulÞ want of refreſhment , and ſcald (as 
SY they.term' it _) it will be good to 
oVBaffordd watring to every root, but 
5U8this only 1n caſe. of extream nece(- 


todBfity, and rarely. -. 
fol}. To know when your Melon 1s fit Gathering 
ni0Ft9 be gather'd, you ſhall perceive 
oh kinj-to. be ripe when the ſtalk ſeems 
ave”. 


as 
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as if it would part from 'the Fat 
when they begin to gild, and gron 
Yellow underneath, when the ſiml 
ſhoot C which is at the ſame knat) 
withers , and when approachmg 4 
the frnit , you be ſaluted with ans 
greeable odour. But ſuch as are ac 
cuſtom'd , and frequent the Meks 
neres,jadge it by the OY 
only the change of their colour, 
the intercoſtal yellowneſs, whichs 
ſufficient 7-dex of their maturity. 
Thoſe Melons which are full « 
Embroidery and Chara@ers, are cong , 
monly twelve, or fifteen days aft } 
ſhioning,e're they be perfectly ripe 
The Morins grow Yellow ſome day” 
before they - fit to gather. | 
For their gathering, let it be a6 k 
cording as they turn. If to be con 
veyed tar off, you ſhall gather hit $ 
inſtantly upon his firſt change'dFj 
colour, for. they: will finiſh therfþ;; 
ripening by the:way. But if tobÞ; 
ſpent 1mmediately, gather 'tha 8 
EN | throw 
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dironeh tos , putting them into.a 
backet of water drawn' newly out 
I ofthe Well, and let them refreſh 
them(clves there,as you would treat 
bottles of wine,ſince coming imme- 
datly from the Melonieres, they are 
amet and nothing ſo quick 
recable to be eaten. 
of — uY which you muſt gather 
faſt as they ripex,may be laid up- 
on a. board in ſome. cool place; 
and ſpent according to their maru- 
I of 9; 
; You = — yp: ry te 
which holds tothe ftalkofeve- 
a on with two or three /eaver 
Fu for ornaments, and be careful, not 
Tf tobreak off the ftalky leſt the Ade-" 
25 yornry (as a cask of wine #- 
ed) and Joſe the richneſs of its. 
J- 


- You muſt not think: 3t much 'to viccing 
{jv your 2cloniere at the leaſt four and Care, 
times a day, when your Melons be- * 
ta 8 to ripen, leſt they paſs their 

L_ 


prime, 


ime,and looſe of their rewpting, 
; Coin lankand fleſhy. NY 
Cizice. '\\'To chooſe a'perfett good Mela, 
it. muſt neither be too greer,nor over 
ripez let him be well nouriſhed, and 
have a thick and ſhort ſ?a/k, thathe 
proceed of a YVigorous plant, not for- 
ced with too great heat, weighty 
the hand;firnrto the touch, dry, and 
of a Yermilion hue within. Laſtly, 
that it have the flavor of that pitchy 
mixture., wherewith Seamen dreſs 

their cordage. 
Seeds. * Remember toreſerve the ſeeds of 
mucum- all ſuch Melors'as you found to be 
' excellent and the moſt early, (« 
before I advertis'd you) preſerve 
them carcfully, taking thoſe which 
lodged at the ſunny (ide, they are 
better at two or three years old 
than at one. | 
' ,, © Cucumbers are ſown and raiſed 
upon the ſame bed, and at the fame 
time with Aclons;having before im 
bibed the ſeeds in either Comw,or = | 
milk || 
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= The Freuch Gardiner. 
with, There are of white and green, 
which they call Parroquets:You ſhall 
forbear to gather ſome of your fair- 
et, whiteſt, longeſt, and earlieſt fruit, 
but leave themfor ſeed, letting them 
fipen upon their own ſ?a/ks as long 
as the plant continues, which will be 
al the firſt froſ?s : As for the Parro-- 
quets, they may all be ppert,ſince the: 
ſeeds of the white Cucambers do ſut-' 
fictently degenerate into them. - *' 
They are tranſplanted allo as Me- 
lans are, both in beds, and in open 
round, but they muſt beexceeding-' 
ed , to make them produce 
abundantly; The wizes and ſuperfſu- 
ous ſhoots muſt be guelded; the falſe 
s which will never 4zzot into 


fruit, are to be nipped off. * 


The firſt colds bring the Mildew 
upon them; which 1s when the leaves 
become white end mealy, a ſign 
that they are, near their deftrudti- 
on : Ny 


| Gather them according to your 


L 3 ſpend- 


Pumpeons 


Tranfſ- 
planting, 


Gathering 


ſpending, for they will grow bigger 


ſhe French Gardiner. | 


every day,but withall, harder, and 
the ſeeds more compacted renders 
the fruit leſs agreeable to the talt: 
They are then in - perfeFioz a little 
before they begin to grow yellow. 


Pumpcons' are raiſed alſo upon | 


the hot-bed , and are removed. like 
the former, but for the moſt part 
upon plain ground : being placed 
1t {ome ſpacious part of your Gar- 
den, becauſe their ſhoots and terdrel: 
ſtraggle a great way before the) 
knot 11 fruit. 

When you tra»ſplart them, make 
their pits wide enough aſunder, 
twelve foot or thereabout, and lay 
two buſhels of rich ſoy/ to every 
plant; becauſe of the ſtrength of the 
plant,water them abundantly. 

. The time of gathering them is in 
their perfet maturity, which is a- 


bout ArgxFF,nor do they ſpoil at all 


by lying upon the earth, but be- 
come daily riper by it. 
I | When 


ne cas IEY Md ih ade a. Prom au. oa. 
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| Whenttfe firſt cold begins tocome, 


gather them in a Morning , and heap 
them one upon another, that'they 
may dry 1n the Sx, andafterwards 
cary them mto ſome temperate 


Room upon boards, where letthem 
lye without touching one another - 


above all , preſerve them from the 
froſt,tor that will immediately periſh 
them. k. 
- If you have plenty, and abound, 
you may put 1t into your ordinary 
Houſe-hold bread, or that of your 
own table. Put firſt you muſt boyl 
it after the ſame manner as you 
prepare 1t to Fry, only a little more 
tender, then drain the water from 
it, and wet your flower with this 
maſh,and ſo make your bread.It will 
be of better colour , and better re- 
liſh being a little Dow , and is very 
wholeſome for thole who ſtand in 
need of refre{hment. 

'There isa ſmall kind of Pumpeor 
which knots into fruzt near the foot 
DL 3 - with 
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without trailing , and beats abun- 
dantly : they muſt be gzel/ded,leay: 
10g none but the faireſt, 

* Totirons, White and coloured, 
Potiron*. Prjeſts-caps,Spaniſh trumpets.,Gourds 
9" ns the p _—_ 69% why 1 
Fumpcon, you do Prmpeons, With this only 
or 6itr0- difference, that ſome of them would 


vil, 
be Faked, and not ſuffered to ramp 
upon the ground. 

Seeds, The ſeeds of theſe,as alſo of Pum- 


peons, are to be ſaved, as you ſpend 
their fruit, but it muſt be carefully 
cleanſed and dricd in the air, and 
ſecured from mice , which devour'ff * 
theſe ſeeds, as well as thoſe of Me- 
lons and Cucumbers. 
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SECTION II. 


Of Artichocks, Chardons, and 
Aſparagus. | 


T He Artichock is one of the moſt Artichoks 
excellent Fruits of the Kitchezr 
Garder , and recommended not 
only for its goodneſs, and the -di- 
yerſe manner of cooking it? but 
alſo for that the fruit continues in 
ſcaſona Jong lime. . 
+ Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
Violet , and the Greer. The Slips 
which grow by the {ſides of the 
old Stubs, ſerve for Playts, which 
you muſt ſet in very good ground, 
deep dunged,and drefſed with two, 
or three manures. | 
When the Froſ?s are entirely ptancing; 
paſt, in. April you ſhall plant the 
Slips, having ſeparated them from 
the Stem with as much ro2t as you 
| 0 can 
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can, that they may take the more 
ealily;and if they be ſtrong enough, 
| they will bear. Heads the Autamn 
following. 7 
You ſhall plant them four or five 
foot diſtant one from another, ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the Soy; 
for if it be light and ſandy,you may 
plant them cloſer ; if it be a ſtrong 
ground,ata greater diſtance to give 
{cope to the /eaves,which, with the 
frait, will come: fairer, and bring 
forth more double ones. 
They ſhall need no other Crltnre | 
before winter,than to be dreſs'd and 
 weeded ſometimes. | 
You ſhall cover them 1n wizter, 
to preſerve them from the Froi#; 
and todo this, they order them af- 
ter divers manners 3 ſome cutting 
all the Plants within a foot of the 
ground, and gathering up the reſt 
of the leaves, ( as they do to blanch 
Succory) think it ſufficient to make 
it up in form of a Molc-hill, leaving 
| Out 
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out at the top, the extreams of the - 


kaves , about two fingers deep, to 
keep the plant from ſuffocating;and 
then covering them with leng dung, 
preſerve them thus from the froſts, 
and hinder the rai from rottung 
them. ; 

Others make trexches 'twixt two 
ranges, and caſt the earth in Jong 


them within two fingers of the tops, 
as I ſhewed you above - And there 
be ſome which only put long dung 
about the plarts., and fo they pals 


the winter very well: All theſe ſeve- 


ral falbions are good,and every man 
abounds with his particular reaſon: 

Only, be not over early in earth- 
ing them, leſt they grow rotten, but 


| banks upon the plarts, covering - 


Earthing, 


be (ure that the great froſts do not_ 


prevent and ſurpriſe you, if you 
have many to govern. If you deſire 
to have fruit in Autumn , youneed 
only cut the Stem of ſuch as have 
born fruit in the Spring, to hinder 
them 


Chard. 
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them from a ſecond ſhoot. - And yj 
Autumn theſe luſty Stocks will not 
fail of bearing very fair heads, pro- 
vided that you dreſs and dig about 
them well, and water therh in their 
neceſlity , taking away the Sls 
which grow to their ſides, and 
which draw all the ſubſtance from 
the plants... 

The w1ter ſpent, you ſhall unco- | 
ver your Artichokes , by little and } 
little, not at once, leaſt the cold air 
ſpoyl them, being yet tender, and 
but newly out of their warm beds; 
and therefore lect it be done at three 
times, with a four days ixferval each 
time 3 at the laſt whereof, you ſhall 
dreſs,dig about, and trim then very 
well, diſcharging them from moſt 
of their (mall fps, not leaving a- 
bove three of the ſtrongeſt for each 
foot for bearers. | 

To procure the Chard of the Ar- 
ticheks (which is that which grows 
from the roots of old plants ) oe 
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I ni f ſhall make uſe of the old femmes, 
Not | which you do not account of. For 
To- | it will be fit to renew your whole 
out || plentation of Artichokes every fitth- 
teir | year, becauſe the Plant impove- 
lis | riſhes the earth, and produces but 
ind || (mall fruzt. 


_ The firſt fruits gathered, you ,;,, 
ſhall pare the plant within half a 
foot of the ground, and cut offthe 
| Stem as low as you can poſhible z 
and thus you will have luſty fiips, 


nd F which grown about a yard high, 
s; rm {hall blind up with a wreath of 
ec || Jong ſtraw , butnot too cloſe, and 
ch | then i#viro» them with dung to 
all | Hanch them. 


Thus you may leave them till the 
great froſts, before you gather them, 
and then reſerve them for your uſe 
in ſome Celler, or other place leſs 
cold. 
But it is beſt to gather them from Gathering 
time to time as you ſpend them, bes 
ginning with the largeſt,and ſparing 
: the 


r 
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Spaniſh 
Chardon, 


Aſparagus , 
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the reſt, which will ſoon be ready, 
having now all the nouriſhment 
the plant. 

The Spaniſh Chardons are not { 
delicate to govern, as thoſe of the 
Artichock,, nor produce they chard; 
ſo ſweet and tender : they are to 
be tyed up after the ſame manner 
to make them white. 

They ſpring of ſeeds, and are 
tranſplanted m ſlips. The flower 
of theſe chardors, which are littk 
violet colour d beards,being dryedin 
the Air, will ſerve to turn milk 
withal, and make it cxrdle like rey- 
ett: The Spaniard and Lanexedoct 
ens uſe 1r for that purpoſe. 
Aſparagus are to be raiſed of feed: 
in a bed apart , the ground prep 
red before with divers dig gings, and 
well dunged: at the end of two 
years You may take up the roots 
and tranſplant them. 

To lodg them well, you mult 
make trenches four foot large, and 

two 
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two in depth ( leaving an interval 
of four foot wide *twixt the trexches 
tocaſt the mould on which you take 
out of them _) and make them very 
ſeyel at bottom 3; the earth caſt 


ſow a good dreiling upon the bot- 
tomes of your trenches, mixing the 
mould with fine rich dug, which 
you mult lay very even in all places. 
This done, plant your Aſparagus 
by line at three foot diſtance, place- 
ng two rgots together : You may 
| range the firſt at the very edg of the 
trexch , for that when you dig up 
the Alleys you may in time reduce 
them to a foot and half wide, caſt- 
ing the earth upon the quarters,and 
then cutting above a footlarge- on 
ad ether ſide of your Aſparagus, where 
"" | thecarth was heaped up, your plants 
will ſhoot innumerable roots at the 
lides of the Alleys. 
. You (hall plaxt a third rarge in 
themidſt , between the two which 


we 
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in round banks on both ſides, be- 


Dreſſing, 
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we have named. It will be exped+ 
ent to place them in Groſs ſquares 
that the roots being at a convenient 
diftance , may extend themſelves 
through all the bed. 

Some curious perſons put rams: 
horns at the bottom of the trench, 
and hold for certain, that they have 
kind of Sympathy with Aſparagus, 
which makes them proſper the bet- 
ter, but 1 refer it to the experienced. 

They willneed drefling bur three 
times a year. The firſt, when the 
Aſparagus have done growing: The 
ſecond, at the beginning of” winter; 
and the Jaſt, a little before they be- 
gin to peep - at every one of theſe 
dreſſings, you ſhall ſomthing fil 
and advance your beds :abount four 
fingers high, with the earth of you 
Alleys,and over all this,ſpread about 
two fingers thick of old dug. 

Three years you muſt forbear to 
cat , that the plart may be ſtrong 
not ſtubbed, ' for otherwiſe pr 
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will prove but ſmall. And if you 
ſpare them yet four, or five years 
Jonger, you will have them come as 
big as Leeks after which time, you 
may c## unceſſantly, leaving the 
kaſt to bear ſeed, and that the plant 
may fortifie. | 
- Duriug theſe four years, obſerv- 
ing to give them the ſeyeral dref- 
fings, as I have declared, your bed 
will fill, and your paths diſcharged 
of their »2ould, you may dig them 
up, and Jay ſome rich dung under- 
neath. 

You know that the plants of Af 

- | peragus ſpring up and grow perpe- 

| tually,and therefore when the z2ould 
of your A/eys is all ſpent upon the 
bed, you muſt of neceflity bring 
earth to ſupply them, laying it upon 
the bed in ſhape like the lid of a 
Tk, otherwiſe they will remain 
naked and periſh. 

When you cut your Aſparags, cuning, 
remove a little of the eart mw a- 
out 


| The FrenchGardiner, 
bout them, leſt you wound thee, 
| thers which are ready to peep, and 
then cut them as low as you can cop- 
venicntly , but take: heed that yay" 
do not offend thoſe that; MX 
ſo much will your detriment be,and 
It will 7zwp your plant. : 
Such as you perceive to produc 
only ſmall .ones , you ſhall (pars 
thatthey may grow bigger, permit- 
ting thoſe which fpring up about 
the end of the ſeaſoz: 1n every bea, ty 
run to ſeed, and this will exceeding; 
Iy repair the hurt which you maj 
have done to your plants 1n reapin 
their frat. 
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Of Cabbager, and Lettuce of all ſort 
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Cabbage. Ti are ſo many Jeveral ſor 
of Cabbages,that you ſhall hare 

ly reſolve to y 4 them all in you 4, 

| Garden, 
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Fate al d caſi eſt to boyle.(ince the 
Which produces them, & the 

; which boyles them , reriders 

hoo either more or leſs excellent. 


"I and.we have ſome. in France, 
thoſe of Ftaly are the 'Canle flower, 
thoſe of Rome,Verona,snd Milan, the 
Bifſe the Long Cabbage of Genoa, | the 
ended; and others, 

In France we haye the ordinary 
headed:Cabbage of ſeveral forts, and 
ſome that.'d0 not head at all , and ' 
therefore .I' think it neceflary tq 
teat here particularly obthem allob 
brieflyas 1 can.  «: 

1 will begin with Caleflowers © as 


talians receive it from Candia and 
M othes 


We have ſeed. brought.us out of 


de; for they —_—_ ts too © 
t.a' part of your ground , and 
eit: will be beſt to. make 
cage? ſach as are moſt agreeable 
, and that are the moſt 


Seed, 


Caules- 
the molt precious : they bring the flowers 
ſed to us out of 7taly., and -the 7- ” 


Cabbage. 
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| bout them, leſt you wound they, 


thers which are ready to peep, and | 
then cut them as low as you can colts 
venicntly , but take:heed that.yay 
do not offend rhoſe that; "1 
ſo much will your detriment be.and 

It will up your plant. 

Such as you perceive to produd 
only ſmall .ones , you ſhall (pare | 
thatthey may grow bigger, permit 
ting thoſe which fpring up about 
the end of the ſeaſoz in every bed, t 
run to ſeed, and this will exceeding: 
Iy repair the hurt which you may: 
have done to your plants 1n reaping 
their fruit. 


_ = 


SECF. IIL 
Of Cabbages, and Lettuce of all ſorts, 


'T Here are ſo many Jeveral ſort 
of Cabbages,that you ſhall bard 
ly reſolve to jo them all in you 
7 Garden, 


1} no of 1 ſuch as are tnolt agreeable 
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Garden; 'for they. ork Sw too © * 
great. a' part of your ground, and 
therefore it- will be beſt to make 


, and that are the moſt 
ate F deaſi eſt to boyle.fince the 
Which produces them, 8 the 
; which boyles them , reriders 
them either more or leſs excellent. 
We have ſeed. brought, us out of 
hah, and-we have ſome 1n France, 
thoſe of Ftaly are the 'Canle flower, 
thoſe of Rowre,Verona,snd Milan, the 
| wife the long Cabbage of Genoa, the 
exrled; and others, *  :/. V 
In France we have the ardinary 
headed:Cabbage of ſeveral forts, and 
ſome that.'d6 not head at all ; and ' 
therefore .I' think it neceflary to 
treat here particularly obthem aan 
brieflyas 1 can. «; 
1 will begin with Caleflowers as Caules 
the molt precious :: they bring the flowers- 


Seed, 


| fed to us out of 7t4ly., and -the 7- 


talians receive it from Candia and 
M othes 


evh Garddhity. 
"= other 'Leountine parts; not but tha 
we gather as good in' al,” ani 
France alſo; but it does not produt 
{> large a head, and is ſubject to dx 
generate into the boſſe cabbages, and 
Navets, and thetefore 1t were bet- 
ter-to furniſh ones felf out of the 1+ 
vent, either to ſome friend, of othe || 
correſpondent at Rome - The Linnen- 
Drapers,and Millaners of Paris, can 
give you the beſt direions in this 
affair, which trafſick inthole places 
for Linen, Lace, and Gloves. ' - 
”,. To diſcover the goodneſs of the 
ſeed{which is the neweſtit ought to 
beof a lively colour, full of oye, ex 
adtly round,neither ſhriled;ſmalle 
dried, which are all' 3ditations of 
its eze, but of a Brown he, not ofa 
bright red, which ſhews that-it nevet 
ripened kindly upon the ſtalk. 
Being thus provided with good 
feed, ſow it ms they do in '7aly ot 
France.The Italians (ow itin caſes,& i 
ſhallow ##bs in the full 007 of 4 


guſt 


FaFAanmer- 


; af; It comes + ſpeedily up, and will 
n very ſtrong before Winter:when 
the Froſts come , remove them into 
r Cellar, or Garden-houſe, till the 
Spring,and that the Froſts are gone, 
_ _ tranſplant them into good 
3 thus you. ſhall have white, 
—_— beads, and well conditio- 
os before the greatheats of Sar 
wer ſurprize them. ' 
The Italians (tay: not fo long, as 
ll their 'heads have' attained their 
utmoſt . growth, but pull them »p 


| before, and lay them in the Celler, 


imerring all their roots and ſtalks to 
the very bead; ranging them fide by 
fide; and ſhelving, where they finiſh 
their heads , and will keep # long 
tiwez Whereas if they-left them. a- 
broad in the ground , the heats 
would cauſe them to run toſeed- 

The Frezch are ſatisfied to have 
them by the end of Autamn, keep- | 


- ing them 'toeat in the #7ter :--not 


but _ , (being early raiſed) they 
M 2 


have 


haye ſome which head about Jah; 
but the reſt grow hard, and: tough 
by rtea{6n, of the . extream . heat, 
and improvenothing for-want ofa || 
moiſture, producing but ſmall and 
trifiing Heads, and moſt:-commonly 
none at all: ' And. therefore I coun- 
ſel you to ſow but a few-upon your 
firſt Bed 1n:the Aeloviere , think 
ly , ſowing them in l[izes four fin 
ers aſunder;,:; and. covering: them 
with the mould-z two .or three 
ridges {hall abundantly ſuffice your 
{0 7 OTE REN 
Towards the.end of April, when 
your: Melozs are:off from their Beds 
and tranſplanted, you may. renew 
your Swing of Canleflowers, (as you 
were taughtbefore) theſe will bead 
in Autumn, and muſt be preſerved 
from the Froſts to be ſpent: during 
the Winter. WIE | 
- -- You muſi{tay before you remove 
them , till the leaves.are;as large as 
the Palmeof your hand', that they 
| may 


* 
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oh | may be ſtrong. . Pare away the 
at, | #ops of them, and earth them up 
fa |. tathe very zecks, that is, lo deep 
nd | that the top leaves appear not 


above three fingers out of the 
ground, or to be more itelligible, 
you {ball interr them to the laſt, 
and upmolt 4zzof z Moreover, you 
*muſt hallow little Baſs, of about 
| halfa foot Diameter, and four fin- 
gers deep, at the foot of each ſtalk, 
that the moyſture may paſs direct- 
ly to the Aoot when you water 
them,it being unprofitably employ- 
edelſewhere. | | 
- The juſt diſtance in tranſplanting, Ru _ 
iz three foot aſunder ;: two ranges ** 4 
are ſufficient for each Bed: But be 
careful to keep them weeded:. and 
dug as often as they require-1t , till 
the leaves cover the ground, and are 
able to choke the weeds that grow 


8s | under them. 
e&5 | It you make Pts in the places 
ay | Where you remove them , & beſtow 


M 3 ſome 
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ſome good boil (as I deſcribed in 
Melons and Cucumbers) they will 
the better anſwer your expeRttis 

ons, for they will produce much 
fairer heads. | | 

Cabbage All forts of Cabbages whatever 
they be, muſt be carethilly watredat 
firſt, for a - yes after their 
. planting, that they may take the 
MII lar By . al now hull then 
perceive, when their leaves begin 
to ereF,and flag no longer upon the 

ground. 

All kinds of Cabbages are to be 
ſown upon the Melon-bed, whillt the 
heat remains, that they may - cheq, | 
and ſpring the ſooner , ſowe then 
therefore very thin, 10 travers lines 
croſs your Melon-bed. | 

In April,you ſhall ſowe freſh upon 
the ſame bed, and place where you 
Melens,and Cxcumbers (tood. 

Now foraſmuch as the Bir ate 
'extreamly greedy to devour ther 
feeds as loon as they peep , —_—_ 
they 


Sowing 


Buds 


The French Gardiner. 
they bear-the b»h of it upon the 
tops of their leaves z I will teach 
you how you may preſerve them. 
Some {pread a Net over the Beds, 
ſuſtaining it half a foot above 'the 


I {urface - ethers ſtick [httle Als 


made of Cards, ( ſuch as Children 
in play run againſt the wind with ) 
and ſome make them with; thin 
Chips of Firre, (({uch as the Comfit- 
makers boxes are made'withal ) ty- 
ng. to a tree or Pole ſome Feathery, 
or thing that continually trembles; = 
this will extreamly atiright the 
Birds 10 the day time, and the Adiee 


- in the night ; for the leaſt breath of 


mwmde will ſet thema whirling , and 
prevent the miſchief, | FT 
There breeds befides | in thefe 


-- VYVorms 


beds a-winged Tſe, and Palmer- 
werms, which gnaw:your feeds; and 
ſprouts: To deſtroy theſe Bxemies, 
you ſhould place ſome ſmall weſets, 


ar beer-glaſſes, and the like, fink- 


M 4 ing 
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Large fid-" ;- The large-ſided Cabbages , ſhall 


ed Cab- 
bages, 


-..., If:you. eat broth made of them, 
Faſting, with but. a little bread iN 
'31t,-they will gently looſez the bel 


than the ſurface of the bed, andi fi 
fingers of the. brim, and jn theſ 


-they are (o tender ; and if they - 


ed by the beginning of July, they 
will head in Autumn: To my 
Guſto there is no ſort of Cabbage 


.of \them you eat, they will never 
-afend you; Briefly, *tis a ſort 


The Prench'Gardiner: + 
ing them about three fingers deeper 


ling them with water within two 


they will fall and drown themſelve 
as\they make their ſubterranean 
ages. | | 


not be ſowne/ till 14ay, becauſc 


be ſtrong enough to be remoy- 


comparable to them , for they 
are ſpeedily boyled, and are i 
delicate, that the very groflelt 
part of them melts in ones mouth: 


ly,.and betides,. whatever quantity 


of 
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of- Cabbage, that Ican never (uffici- 
ently commend , that ]. may en-- 


courage you to furniſh your Garder 


with thein, rather than with many 
of the reſt. ; > 764 

Of the White-headed Cabbage, VVhite 
thoſe which come out of t laxders <*Þ3ge- 
are the faireſt, and of theſe, one 
of the heads produced in a rich 


.mpuld , hath weighed above fourty 


nds. 

: Thoſe of AuberriVieres are very 
free, and a delicate meat. 

There is another ſort of Cab- 
bage {treakt with red veines, the 
talk whereof is of a. purple colour 
when you plant it, and they 
ſeem- to me the moſt natural 
of all the reſt; for they pore, 
cloſe to the ground, and ſhoot 
but few leaves before they are 
headed , growing ſo extreamly 
cloſe , that they are almoſt flat at 


The 
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Bed Cav>. Thered Cabbage ſhould likewiſe 
__ have alittle place in your Gardey, 
for its uſe incertain diſeaſes. 
There 1s yet another fort of Cab 
bage , that caſt a ſtrong mmskie Pery- 
perfumed fume , but bear ſmall heads, yet are 
. Cabbage. to be prized for their excellent 
odour. 
; The pale fender Cabbages are not 
to be ſown till Azexſt, that they 
may be removed a little before the 
Winter, Where they may grow,and 
furniſh you all the winter long, and 
eſpecially during the greater Froſts, 
which do but often , mellow, and 
render them excellent meat. 
* Along They plant al(o all thoſe 7alian 
_ kindes 3 of which the * Parcalien 
5 aremoſt incſteem,by reaſon of their 
__ perfumadreliſh. 
plantils . Toplant all thoſe forts of Cabbe- 
ges,the ground deeply trenched,and 
well dunged bexeath;you ſhall tread 


it out into beds of four foot large, | 


and within a foot of the margent, 


you 


| 


[ 


k 
Y 
| 
| 
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ou- ſhall make, a ſmall trench, 
bur fingers in depth, and of half 
a foot large, angular at the bot- 
tome, Iike a Plough-Farrow newly 
turned up : In this Trezch ( to- 
wards the Evening of a fair day ) 
you ſhall make holes with a Sef- 
tiag ſtick, and ſo plant your Cab- 
bages, finking them, to the neck 
of the very tendereſt leaves; ha- 
ving before pared off their Tops, 
Place them at a convenient di- 
ſtance according to their bigneſs 
and fpreading ; then give them di- 
hgent Waterings , which you (hall 
pour into theſe furrows only; ſince 
it would be but ſuperfluous, to 
water the whole bed. 

A man may tranſplant them 
confuſedly in whole quarters, eſpe- 
cially, the paler ſort, for the froſts; 
but it 1s neither fo commodious 
asin beds, for the caſe of watering 
them, nor for the diſtintion of ther 


ſpecies : Be careful to take away 
| all 
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all the dead leaves of your Cabbage 
as well that they may look hand. 
ſomely, as to avoid the 1ll ſcent: 
which .proceed from their. corrup- 
tion, which breeds, andinvites the 
Vermine.Snails, Frogs,and Toads,and 
the like which greatly endammage 
the Plants. 

When their heads, and pomesare 
formed, if you perceive any. of 
them ready to run to ſeede, draw 
the plant half out of the ground, or 
tread down the Stexe, till the Cab 


- » bagennclines to one fide; this wil 


much impedeits ſeeding , and you 
may marke thoſe Cabbages to be firlt 

ſpent. - 7c) = 
For the ſeeds, reſerve of your 
beſt Cabbages , : tranſplanting them 
in ſome warm place, free from 
the Winter winds, during the great- 
er froſts, and covering ' them with 
Earthen Pots, and warm foyl -over 
the pots - But when the weather is 
1i1d,you may ſometimes ſhew them 
the 


os ww. 
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the: air, and _rei-vigorate them with 


| the ſax, being careful to cover them | 
6G F agam in-the evening, leaſt the froſt 


ſurpriſe them. 
Others you ſhall perceive in the 


houſe, hanging them up by their | 


rootes about a fortnight , that .1o 
al the water that lurks amongſt they 
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ſeayes,may drop out, which would. _ 


otherwiſe rot them. .That ſeaſon 
paſt, bury them in ground half way 


the ta/k, ranging them ſoneer, as , 


they; may touch each other. 

For thoſe which arrive to no head, 
you need only remove them , or 
lavethem in the places where they 
ſtand, they will endure. the Wix- 
ter wel] enough,and run to ſeed be- 
times. .,- - 

.. When the ſeed 1s ripe (which 
you will know by the! drineſs of 
the ſwads, which will then oper: of 
themſelves) you ſhall gently pull 
up. the Plant , drawing it by the 
#alks., and lay them aſlope at the 

| foot 
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foot of your Hedges or Walls todry, 
and perfe& their maturity :: butx 
will not be amiſs to faſten then 
with ſome ſmall twig of an Oxzyz 


for fear theWinde fling them down, 


and diſperſe a great deal of the 
Seeds. 


Seaſon of. In Auguſt you ſhall ſowe C4 


lowing. 


Inſe&s, 


bages to head, upon ſome bed byit 
{e]f; there to paſle the Winter, asin 
a Nurſery, till the Spring, wha 
you muſt plant them forth in the 
manner [ have already taught : and 
by this means you will-have headed 
Cabbages betimes, eſpecially, ptv- 
vided that you be carefull in wel 
ordering them. "7a 
There are ſeveral little. Animal 
which gnaw, and indammage (4 
bages, as well whilſt they are yet 


young and tender, as when theyb 


arrived to bigger growth; as a cet 
tain greez hopping Flie, Snails, Am, 


- BOS As = BS © © © M2. ws 


the great Flea, &c. The beſt expe|j of 
dient I find to deſtroy theſe ruſe ti 
: h 


"The French Gardiner: 
iz,"the frequent watering , which 
daſes them away , or kills them : 
For during the great heats, you ſhall 
ke your Cabbages dwindle, and pine 
away, every day importun'd by 
theſe Animats. 

At the full of the oor every 
Month; it the weather be fair, it is 
good to ſow your Cabbages,that you 
may prevent the- diſorders, which 
theſe Devoxrers bring upon them 7 
| and you may do it without expence, 
by ſowing them upon the borders 
mder your Fruzt-Trees , Which you 


eo muſt frequently dig,and beſidesthe 


waterings which you muſt beſtow 
| upon your young Plazts, will won- 
&rfully 1 improve your Trees. 

,*:There is\ a curious ſort of Cab- 
beger, which bear many heads upon 


kk} the fame Falk, but they are not ſo 


| delicate as the other. 
» When you have cut off the heads 


xp of your C abbages, if you will not ex- 


_ the T; __ _—_ will produce 


ſmall 


7.7 
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ſmall ſets , which the Italiana 
* «man Broccoly,the French des Broques and 
difics of are ordinarily eaten in Lext 72: Peaſe- 
—_ Pottage, and * Iytermeſſes at the beſt 
which Tables.. | | 
"_ he Therearealmoſt as many ſortsaf 
greater,ro Lettuce as there beof C abbages, and 
_ the therefore I have ranged them'toge 
ther in thefame Chapter. | 
For ſuch as bardez,and grow inty 
heads, we have the Cabbage-Lettnce; 
-and a ſort that bears divers headj 
| upon the ſame ſtalk. ; 
The Cockle-Lettuce, the Genoa,Ryy 
241, and the curled Lettuce, which 
pome hike Succory. + | * 
Others, that grow not (© cloſeas 
| a ſort of curled Lettuce, andieverd 
other ſpecies: Others which mult be 
bound to render them white, fil 
as the '0Oak:leafed , the Royal, and 
Roman. | 
Sowing. Lettuce maybe ſown all the yea 
long , Winter: excepted, for fro 
the timethat you begin to ſow then, 
Su upoly... 
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Lettuce, 
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raiſe them. 
+Tomdke Gn Hoary and headlike 
s/Eabbage;: you ſhall need only-to 
wanſplant them,;hal,a foot, : or little 
nidro, diſtant, and; this you may-db 
upon the bor ders,under your hedges, 
Trees, þNd- Paliſfades,. without tem- 
pojung. any ther. quarter, of your 
$119219q 107 * Pris 
rock the excedlive heat of the 
year; kr :3v2ll/ be difficult;to;; make 


hpo-your firſt Bed: (:as-Thayd de- 
fb; 3tan-the Artivle- of Melons:) 
wthe very.cnd: of ger apts you! may 


LY 


d 


Tranſ- 
Planting, 


them heath; waleſs. your waterrthem - 


plemtifull y;- 1 beeauſto the): *——_ 

frompts them to #88 te-ſced.” 

4HÞbala wt Gerogiarete be: e546 

kefore:hil orherby-reaſon of -cheir 
k and for that: they will-en- 
the winter phoye groyndudhe- 


K 8 mrananadae orfyou may: nakt 


rofl 


he 


pol Ig; 


Eibam 4d Patzagge and. far chat 


ky furniſh, 394 Frith; tichda from 
he very kd vo I HOY Js 
for 


a3 — who hendh @uenliver. 
--> Borfuich:3 do not cometo ideal 
_ ata, you need vnly-ſow them, amd 
asmhey: ſpring to; thin theny ('that 


Ty” 1s extirpate the ſuperfluous) that 


xhibfe: which remain may baveif- 
fictene feope!!:to ſpread: (ome 
#1 ſplaztthem 5 but it! is loſtils 
'Bour\, the PY4}# ibcitg ' (© eaſily 
raved. HEV 1 TIDAL 270 r{ 511 ; 710% . 
Roman  *' ''' The Lettycee Royal would be 16 
Lettuce "gyOved ata'farp, or more" diſtance] 
and when you perceive that we 
pleats ave covered all the ground | * 
I then in ſom&/falr day; .antl wha 
Heading, the moming'Hewlis wanilſh't;, 'you 
| [ſhall ties them! itn two” or 'thre f” 
ſeveral places otte above / another |, 
'which you' may do with'any low Þ 
iſtraw , or raw-bemp and 'thisy'ay 
ſeveral 'times';!!\vzz. - not promifÞ- 
-etdoſiziy/ us they: Band , but chov (| 
ſing: the 'faweſtip/anzs Gift togitt |] 
room! ant airc:to the 'maote feel 
:ble; and-by' this means they wil 
laft you the longer: The firftey - 


” wo £4 : 


| Proto Gurdivr  nsg 
ing Moriah and ready before the 
other au fit/6o.bind..} 7 2 
If you would btrch them with 
tnore expeditiamy7yeb ſhall cover 
every plant with a ſmall —_— 
tit ;falbioned Jikelaigold-847 


[atvcipte, and then lay:ſome:ot ! ol 


.tipon:\them-;; and hs! _y wall 
quickly-beoom white. !'y 

; Letture-ſeed is veay: eafjly garde Seed 
nd, /becauie rheigreat thears. cauſe 
Wis :0-ſpring. ſooner: ;np.ithen cone 


anonldrhavent; -efpeoially the varti+ 


eh @wmnjPullthegritherefare up 
.n&fodn:as you perceivethat above 
<halfof their flower" are >palt.;7 and 
WY teeny: a'rmpening againſt yout 
:abedpes.,; :2hd mirncor twebve days 
they, wil be: dryciengughiotomub 
out theirkeed betwixtiyotr Htands} 
which: 5being 'cleanfed-rfrqnv the 
warks aid, ordiive 311 groferye. _ 
on papa f 2:0 2NMNINL 10 0%7 7 
ell 10% 17: 1 1-21 fingi} 
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 Parſneq. ye & "He Red+ Beet, 'or Roman Par: 
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SECTION-W. 
| Of Roots. rp 


{ 


1: 


A mnep;- as: the _ greateſt, ſhal 
thave the: Preheminence in this Cha- 
pter. They ſhould be placed in e- 
cellent ground, :well ſoyl'd. and 
rrenched,:.'that . they may-Produce 
_ and:fair raots, not. forked; for 
if they do'not-encounter-a botton 
to theirliking, they ſpread indeed 
at head;; but have always:a hole in 
the. middle, which being \wery pro 
found; renders"them rough and fil 
of: Fibers: tor the detriment « 
cheir>colour, :which makes them d& 
ſpiſed. 'And3therefore; if: to avoil 
rhe expence, you do not:trench you 
Garden;yaomult of.neceſfity beſios 
two diggings one upon anorher;ia 
ſhall here teach You, a Diminnin 
ohly of trenchiug. ; 
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--Yow muft dig a Furrow all ' the 
ne of your Bed, a ful} foot deep, 
and two; foot large, :caſting the 
earth all at one fide, then dig ano+- 
ther 'courlſe in the fame trench;'as 
deep as poſſibly you: :can, without 
ar} caſting out the mould: afterwards 
half] fling in excellent dung, fat and 
| rich, which muſt lye- about four 
e-| fingers thick; and' for thys-the Soyl 
and} of Cows and Sheep, newly made-af- 
ce] ter fothering time 1s paſt, is the beſt, 
for} when this 1s done, 'dig a ſecond 
ton trench, caſting the firſt -mould up- 
leedj]| on this Compoſt, and lay dung up- 
inf 0N that likewiſe 3 - then. dig the 
pri-| next, and caſt ſoy] upon that, as 
-falfſj you did upon the firſt, and ſo con- 
t of tinue this till you have trenched 
<&£ff the whole Bed. Yeur laſt Furrow 
void will be but a ſingle © depth, for 
2ouj which you. may conſider of theſe 
ond expedients, and take that which 
ih beſt pleaſes yon; and which will 

coſt you leaſt to fill ; or elſe you may 
N 3 fetch 


LIL OY i Abo 
hn & - 


feteh tegorth Which yowrook du || 


even;(etting ” anon Ono leays 
mg it vo1d,to « ? 

where:they-will cohſume', ane be 
eome good foyk; reſerving 1ſo'much 
eatth-as wiltſerve'to:malle the Ares 
bf the! bed even at every dreſling 
whick-you'give it. ' © © | 
 ' This manner of good husbandry 
is whatT would have deſcribed be- 
fore ur tlie firft $e&799 of the for- 
mer Tie#tjſe, wher' pake of trewch- 


xg the ground ; when I protniſed , 
to. ſhew how you fhould better, - 


and improve' your Gardex at lelf 
charge, and this I eſteem ſutficient 
forthe raſing of all ſorts of Po#-herbs 

The wizter intirely paſt, you ſhall 
' {ow your'red Beets either uponBeds, 
making holes with the ſ#tting ftick 
fourteen of fifteen inches alunder, 


& dropping 3. feds into every.hole, 


or confufedly y to be mranſplavted, 
= | thoke 


d caſt your #veds into,: 


OE. n.—=—O OO OI TOTS To Nero VEE AO UW TRIED 34ers 
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; ThibnachGerdinir: 198, 
thols-which are not thenſplaried be | 
lubjeRito grow Ce put choſe - 
which you thus xemove,. grov/0r} 

dinarily longer, and-fajrer's hecawle; 
—_ ſure to-chooke the blgr; 

IGH P27 Se of; £53: 82IQD91! 

' In removing theiplants you: ſhaking” 
pradtiſe;the ſamp. rule that I ſhewed, 

mn Cabhages, excepting only ;:;that; 

Jon cut-not olf.the fops. . | 1:5} 

A little before the ftofts you-ſhall Houfing- 

draw them qut of zhe graynd, and 

lay them in the hquſe, burying 

their Rogts in the Sand. to the-neck 
of the Plant :. and ranging» them 

one by another ſomewhat ſhalving3 

and thus another | Bed of. {ang, 

and another of Beets , continging 

this arder to the laſt... After 

this manner they: will . k6ep: vg4 
ry freſh, ſpending. them - 4s , z0u F 
haye occafton, and as they ſtand, © 
and - not drawing - any of: them 

owt of the middle,. or ſides fox 


ChaYCE « 
hayee » N 4 For 
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-Fer the Seed" you ſhall reſerve" 


thebeſtand faireſt Roors, whith y6 
ſtall bury as. own did the reſt, tore 


Pant»in ——_ g,. in ſome v6jd 
Ee 


aver nearthe borders of -yourfrint 
hedges becauſe there you 'may; ſtop 


Ks growth, which the winds Wul 


overthrow, o reaſon- of its 'ovet- 
lopping; and ipoizez unleſs it be 
ſuſtained : or except that'you had 


'- *ratherplace them in ſome Bed, where 


Carrots. 


you muſt ſupport them with ſtromy 
Qakes For the purpoſe. 

The Grain ripe, pull up the plants 
«ae ye them to your pole-hedye; 
that-they may dry, and ripen with 
the more facility ; then rub it out 
gently 'twixt your hands, ' and” he 
fitre to dry- it'well,” to preſerve it 
from 'becoming muſty. 

. Carrots, and Patſneps are to be go 
verned like Beets, but are much 
more hardy, 'and” eaſi Hy endure the 
winter-without- prejudice 3 till the 
Spring ; when wT run up to pr 
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z8d'are then not to be-:eaten :'and. 
therefore you ſhall draw*your - pro- 
viſions in the winter, * and- preſerye 
them for your: ſpending, as you did 
the Beets. © *- 3 ; 
' There are Carrots of three -co- 
lours, yellow, white: and' red. : The 
firſt of theſe is the moſt delicate, for 
the Pot or Inter-meſs : If you would 
have thoſe that be very tender 1n 
May ( as the Picards and thofe of 
Amiens have them, who'put them 
intheir pottageinſtead of herbs) you 
muſt. ſoy} ground, and prepare it 
by good dreſling before Summer... In 
drgnit you ſhall ſow at the: decreaſe ,_ - 

of the Moon - They will-ſpring 'be- T0 
fore: winter, and when you:-cleanſe 

them from weeds, you muſt thinthem 

where you find they grow confu- 
ſedly, fince you need nor tranſplant 

them as you do your Beets. c 

*For' the Seed, chooſe the very <q 
prime and longeſtRoots; lay themall * © ? 
winter in the Cellar, and ſer them | 

| in 


tot. 


vos 


Y alffex, 


"FO 


Inthe ground:again at the Spring, 


asyou do'Beets, that they may my; 
to: ſeed: andin caſe you leave any; i 
In the ground, they will eaſily pal |* 
the winter without rooting:, and 
come to ſeed in their ſaafpy;- butit 
is beſt to draw them out, - as:F ſaid, 
that you may cull the ,beſt-for pro. I 
>agation'; a Rule to be well obſer, 
ved in all ſorts of plants , if youby I* 
ambitious to have the pe kd I. 

Garden Salſifex is of two ſarty F' 
the common 1s of a V:olet eolour the 
other is yellow : This 1s the Salſifex 
of Spaiumwhich they call $corſoxcry 
they afT'gifferent as well in /eaf; a |; 


m flower: For the Violet have their I: 


leaf like the fmall five-rib'd Planting [| 
and thoſe of the yellow; are much 
larger. | 1 mY 
\. Itis but very lately that we have 
had this 8corſorers i Frances and 

I think my ſelf ta be one; of the 
firſt: 'Tisa Plazt abundantly more |; 


_ delicious than the common Salfif 


Ton SS 


-_ 
* 


I” 5 F RE F : 


” 4 $- . ""Þ 
"FEME FIXNET'». 


md 'bay prehemmence” above all: a+ 


hey Roots , that it docs nor lye:in 


&pround asocher roots, which be+ 
ame {tringy;and endure bura year: 


Leave theſe as long as you pleaſe 18 
theEarth, they will dayly grow big- 
oe) andare fit to cat at all ſeaſons; 
though it yeaily run up to ſeed. 


Is £00d to ſcrape off the brown preſſing; . 


mſty part of the rinde ('from 
Wnce they derive their name 
Woſorera ) and to letthem foak a 
vhile/in fair water, before yow boyl 
them';-: becauſe they caſt forth: a 


\ little Bitterneſs, - which thigy will 
ſe retain, and that. the "Wu 


vffes is free of '5 which be- 


-  finp- ſimply waſhed! ,' are boyled, 
Fand the Skin peeled off: after- 


| There are twoſcaſons of - ſowing 3 Seaoa; 


watd. 


nthe Sprizg, and when the Flower 


« £* paſt; letting the' ſeed fly away : 


ft the more uniformity, they are 


own in Lines upon Bedsz four 


ranks 


The FrenichGardiner: WM 
ranks on a bed : when they-bloy, 
you muſt Rail about your bed with [| 
ſtakes, and poles like, a pole-hedoWh 
for fear the wind break their ſtall N: 
and fling them down, to the preatff i 
prejudice of your feed. - But the}, 
common Sallifex does flower befa || « 
the Spaniſh. Þ 
To.gather the ſeed, you muſthefſ v 
ſare to viſit your Salſifex , four. ff 
five times a day, forit will vaniſh 
and fly away like: the down,of { 
Goſſemeere of Dandelyon,and there 
fore you muſt be watchfull, toguff 4 
ther all the beards, and 'takngff «: 
them with the tops of | your fff ti 
gers, pluck out the ſeed -( asfonff 
| as ever . you. perceive their hed tf 
to grow downy.) which you (half 
- put into ſome earthen pot ( whidf $ 


IH 


muſt ſtand ready, near the bed, that dr 
you may. not be troubled to ay th 
Ty it in and out fo often ) cow: 
ing it with a tyle, to keep outth Fo 
rain, OF, bo wot - the 


liul 11 


4 v1 TheFrench Gardiner. BEE Tog 
ith | 1 There are ' three forts of Ra- Radiſhe 
Bf diſhes. The Horſe-Radiſb, the Black- 

WI Radiſh, and | the Small - ordinary- 


eating Radiſh. F 5: | 
The Horſe-Radiſhr 13 a groſs kind Horſe- 
of food, very common in Limoges Kadiſher, 
| amongſtthe poorer people, who-di- 
werfly accommodate them,by boyling 2 
of fiying, and cating them with Qyl, - . ; 
i& | Javing+ firſt cut thera-+in flices, and 
Þ foake- them in:water: to take away 
their-rankne(s - Yau may ſow them 
a4 all July even to three/times,, thatan 
nll aſe) the. firſt crops do*not. proſper, 
ix-f] the other may. They affect a ſandy 
pound well ſoyled, :and turned up 
jf wo; or three times, and-ſo: they,will 
come very fair,there arc ſome thatate _ 
of i$ big as a two penny loaf - You-mulſt © 
aff draw them out of the:ground befoye 
the froſt, and conſerve them' ima 
warm - place, as you do-your. Turnep, 
 For-their ſeed you need only leave 
I the: faireſt in the ground, whieh 
ef will paſs the :winter well —_ 
ered - an 


2 | 


Ig6 


s * 


o # 


| Lon The Black-Raddiſhis little wort, 


w % 2 


Small 
Radiſh, 


Soning, 
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ard produce! you their: ce mither | « 


ſeaſbn /-'but the moſt certain. ways 


40tr«»ſpla# ſome of the biggeſt; # || * 


ſoon as the hard Froſts are paſt;' +. 


bat tthey are raiſed '#s-rhe dal * 


4rec-i: #3 351 
-2::7The ſmaller:X24d/þ,or Jirtle; Ru 
So, may be fown' at eveny. deoneaſe 
of :the Avery; :from 'the !time':you 
m your hot .Melo-Bed ,' to' the 
1 of Offober;' | They are :{everi 
rways: ordered :. for if 'you\defiie 
them 'very fair, trazſpar#:t , » clemt 
and long. 'you mult when you foy 
Tour Melons; fame part-of the'But, 
| ( whilſt it 'yetremams warm make 
"holes 'as:deepas your finger ; rhrer 
; mches diſtant' fivm each ather.{ 
2every of theſe 'hojes drop im - two 
:Ratldijh-feeds, and covering ithen 
awrvith/ a little fand, leave the neſtg! 


A PSY 
a—_—_ Ac 


- 


oO On 


"the hole open: thus they' will zgrov. 
'tothe whole kength of your finge, 


"higher than otherwiſe ;the "would 


$3: 


have ll” 
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| onda [und not put forth amy 
ves, tillafter they arei'oome upa 
dove:thefovel of thebe 1 7 
!+ Whan your afelons are trenſplay- 
#d,' you miky-ſow ther upon their 
hd, and nvother open ground, by 


Lhe, 


wen lines. - | | 
/Levwhe firſt flown ran'td ſfeed,and 
gather 'thetn when'you- fiſt pers 
vive: their ''S$wadls below toopen 
hd ſhead- -then lay themto TiIpett 
and:dty, along your Hedees, ts ]'in 
rate you before. 'Theibeft))ewl 
which wehave cones from the G4 
Hepr about” Airfere; Whete;attrongſt Seeds = 
thr ilowlgroundsyiittivy: raiſe this 0 f 
"Which: isexceMent:;'c vt their Hirſt 
ming up; they appear hke'i!the 
N#ldez but aftcr thetburth;or fixth 
leaf, they grow very lufty;ptovided 
'they'!be well watered; © ©» 
\1Thercare ſeveral forts'of Tw#tÞs ryrneps; 
which Þdalnor partieuwlarize '3''1 
I fall ord y'aftirm ; char 'the lefler 
on me the beſt, and moſt agreeable 

14H tO 
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mer talk chneatber being: ey, 


nd infipd--: & 1h 25 
Seafon. ? : You may odes ak attyo: ſe aſons: 


at:Spring, -and-ih the; Deginning of 
Auguſt: 'Alk+lie difficulty cis, in th 
king the right time 3 forif!the Wet 
ther prove wet, the ſeed will buf 
had not ſpront:at.” all:3 if 'too. Ury, 
it will npe:come- tip; and rherefone 
1f,you. perceive your» firſt ſeakonts 
fail, you-ſhall give .then-:a fecond 
digging or bowing, and; fow.angy 
ſoon as:they come up, - and haje 
two, of: four; leaves, if the weather 
: bevery-dry;the Ticquet;zor winged: 
vermine- wormes,: and: the flea; willfall apt 
them, and devour -them.and all you 
pains: therefore (asÞ ſaid, Y:jf ya 
ſee your firſt; to-have failed, you _ 
begin a ai! "BOY, 
To be excellent, they mu wo 
_ ,. remain [above {ix _ weeks ;-ati7 the 
©" ground, leaſt-they become wats 
eaten, Withered, 1} meaty and full 


tings... oe vg” L, 3240 : 
Od. " Houtl 


a 


. ce. ww mam oc #ms a }2Þ_wc 
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my. 
"I , 


hr, orſome other place where they 


woo 


may be exempt from the froſt, and 
of | without any other trouble, ſave lay- 
ts | fg them in heaps, or bunches. 
&-| For the (ced, reſerve the biggeſt, $eeg, 
if, | longeſt, and brighteſt roots, which 
ry, | you ſhall plant in the ground at 
re | Spring, and draw forth again when 
[to you perceive the Pods to open ; then 
"nd © ſet them a drying, and afterwards 
ew | rub ont the ſeed upon a. ſheet, ex- 
well pole the remainder of the day to 
her} the Sun, to exhauſt their moiſture ; 
&-J| then, having well cleanſcd it, reſerve 
pon ſy it in ſome temperate place. 
out We will range Partly alfo among Parſly: 
jou the roots,though its leaf be the moſt 
zl] in eſteem, aud uſed in ſeveral diſhes, 


ſerving oftentimes inſtead of Pepper 
and Spice. 


ſow the greater, and leſſer ſort of 
Parſly, the Pennach't and the cur- 
kd, in ground deeply dug, and 
| O well 


= —2 - 


_—— 
=. 
xa 


Houſe them in winter in your Cel- #zſng 


* When the frofts are paſt, you ſhall Se2ſon 
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well ſoyled, that 1t may prodyce 
long, and goodly Roots. Sow your 


ſeed upon, your bedin each four line, 


Dreſſing .” 


the mould made very Fine, and wel 
raked : You may ſow / eeks ove 
them, chopping them gently m with 
the Rake only ; when all is clear, co- 
ver the whole bed about two finger 
thick with ſome «ung ofthe old bed, 
as well to amend the ground, as tg 
preſerve the Seed from being beaten 
out with the rain, your watring, and 
from burſting. | 

Now ſince Par(ly-ſeed Iyes a month 


in the ground, before 1t comes up, || 


the Leeks will have time enough to 
ſpring, and be ſufficiently ſtrong to 
be removed, and when you pull them 
up for this purpoſe, it will ſerve as 
a ſecond Dreſſing and Weeding to 
your parfly ; and when by this means 
they are grown, you may thin them 
where you perceive the plants come 
up too thick, which will very much 
improve them, | 

Yo” 
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-- You may cut the leaves whenever 
you have need, without the leaft 
detrimeut to the plant. 

Leave the roots in the ground for Ros, 

, your uſe, becauſe they. daily grow 
igger, and that even all the winter 
long 3 however you will do well to 
take as many up, as you conceive 
you may need, leaſt when the earth 
& hard frozen, you can procure 
none in caſe of necellity. 

For the ſeed let one end of your  , 
bed ſtand unpulled-up, till it is all * 
ripe, which You mult ſet a drying, 
as you did the others. 

The Skerret comes of ſeed, and of 
plants 3 but the belt, and faireſt of She rret 
plants; and of theſe, are thoſe which 
they bring from Trozes in Champagne, 
are moſt eſteemed. 

\Toplant them, you muſt in ſpring, 

(the ground well-dug, and dreſled,) 
make four ſmall rills on each bed, 
two fingers deep, then make holes 
Ktth the dibber at half inch diſtance 
Wt, O 2 ſetting 


The French Gardiner. 
ſetting in every hole two, or three 
young ſlips, which 'you may take 
from the old plants, being careful to 


Water them at the beginning. 

Spending -Draw them out of the ground ac- 
cording as you ſpend them, the reſt 
which you leave, wilt-grow bigger, 
andin theirſeaſon produce their ſeed, 
Rampions,though it be a plant ve- 
ry agreeable to the taſt, and which 
they have ſeveral ways of dreſling : 
Yet I will not ſpend time in teach- 
ing you how to order them, {ince 
they grow wild in ſafficent quant- 
ty, and are not worth the trouble 

of railing. #1 
Feruſa- Jeruſalem Artichocks are round 
lem Ar- roots, which come all in knots, and 
ztichocks are eaten in Lent, like the bottoms 
of other Artichocks : they need nv 
great ordering, and if they beplan- 
tediin good ground , they will flots 
riſh- exceedingly. " 
Seed They are raiſed of ſeeds, and 
planted in. roots, beating _— 
21173 1\e 


Rampions 
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fke a finall Heliotrope, in- which 

there grows a world of ſeed. The 
Phyſitians ſay that the uſe of them 
isprejudictal to the health, and that 

they are therefore to be baniſhed Danger. 
from good Tablcs. | 


[TE——— 


SECT. V. 


' OfAall ſorts of Pot-herbs. | 
WE will begin with the Pot-berbs 


white Beet as being the 

greateſt of all the Pot-herbs,; and of 
which there is more ſpent than of 
any of the reſt. Bo 

'The white Beet or Beet-Card( for Beet: 
foſome will call it in imitation of the - 
Picards, who really merit *the ho- 
nour to be eſteemed the 'beſt and 
moſt curious Gardiners for herbs, be- 
fore any other of all the Provinces 
of France : Be it that their ſoyl and 

Cimate produce more, or that 
l - O 3 | 


| Seaſon. 


if 
} 


Yrax- 
planting. 


fore, concerning removing of Cab- 
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they are more juduſtrious. Their 
Herbs are a great deal more fair 
and Jarge, than in- other places. | 
have ſeen of thoſe amongſt them 
that have been of eight inches Cir- 
cumference, or little leſs, and in 
length proportionable to their 
thickneſs) is to be ſown at ſpring, 
when the froſts are quite gone. You 
may make uſe of your Hedge-bor- 
ders for this purpoſe, and. when 
they come to have fix leaves, you 
{hall tranſplant then in ground that 
has been deeply trenched the Au- 
tumn before, and Jain mellowing 
all the winter. Before you remove 
them, ſoyl the ground very well, and. 
then-giving it another digging, tum 
the dung into the bottom, then ta- 
king them out of your Nurſery beds, 
cut off their tops,and tranſplant then 
in quarters, two ranges in a bed, 
and a yard diſtant, making a ſmall 
Trench or Line, as I ſhewed be- 


bages, 


3 TO ERBEF ERGO 
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Bages, which I forbear to repeat to 
aviod prolixity. 
If you would have them abound 

in fair Cards, you muſt keep them 
well hou'd, Weeded, and-Watred, 
when you perceive they need it. Gather. 

You muſt not cut them when you #z 
gather, but pull them off from the 
Plant, drawing them a hittle afide, 
and ſo you ſhall not injure the ſtalk, 
but rather improve thoſe which re- 
main : a little time will repair its 
loſs. 

Plant not thoſe for Cards which 
you ſhall finde Green, for they de- 


generate. Sowing 


You may ſow them all the Sum- 
mer, that you may have for the Pot, 
and to Farce, ſuch as are tender : alſo 
at the erid of Agzſt, which you may 
let ſtand all the #Wizter as a Nurſery, 
and Tranſplant at Spring, which will 
furniſh you with Leeks very early, p,1 >... 

There 1s a Red Bete, in you deſire 
to have of them, for Curioſity rather 

: O 4 than 


Sced 


£d, loſe much of their tincture, be- 
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than for uſe, becauſe they produce 
but ſmall Cards, which being boy 


cominz pale, which renders them 
leis agreeable to the Palat,and to the 
Eye, than the white. 

For the (ced, leave growing of 
the whitelt and largeſt, without 
cropping any of their leaves, which 
you ſhall ſupport with a good ſtake, 
leſt its weight overthrow 1t, to the 
prejudice of the ſeeds, which would 
then rot in lieu of ripening. Two 
Plants are ſufficient to ſtore you am: 
ply, which you ſhall pull up in far 
weather ( when, by the yellownel 
of the colour you ſhall judge it to 
be ripe and lay a drying, afterward 
rub out the feeds with your hand: 
upon fome cloth, and cleanſing i 
from the husks, give it a ſecond dry 
ing leſt 1t become muſty ; for being 
of a ſpongy ſubſtance, as the Red 
Beets are, 1t will continue a Jong time 


moiſt. 
There 


A. a> yum _m—_—_ Me ad. dd. 
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It is in the ſecond Section, Art. Let- 
truce, where you Will alſo find the 


manner of whiting it under earthen 


Pots. 


Bianching There is yet another faſhion of 


Blanching it. In the great heats 
when inſtead of heading, you per- 
ceive it would run to ſeed, hollow 
the earth at one fide of the Plant, 
and couchit down without violating 
any of the leaves, and fo cover it, 
teaving out only the tops and ex- 
tremity of the leaves, and thus it 
will become white in a little time, & 
be hindred from running to ſeed, 
Thoſe who are very curious, bind 
the leaves gently before they interr 
them, to keep out the Grit from en- 
mg between them, which is very 
troubleſome to waſh out, when you 
would dreſs it. 
Remember to couch them all at 


one fide, one upon another, as they 


grew being planted, beginning with 
that whic 1s neareſt the end = =) 
c 


| — bs — W- ->K = -} 
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Bed, and continuing to lay them the 
ſecond upon the firlt, and the third 
| upon the ſecond, till you have fini- 
ſhed all the ranges. 

I find likewiſe two other man- 
ners of Blanching them for the wint- 
ter 3 The firſt is at the faſt Froſlts, 
that you yet them after the ordmary 
way, and then at the end of eight, 
or ten days, plucking them upon, 
couch them in the bed, where you 
riſed them from ſeeds, making a' 
ſmall trench croſs the bed, the height 
of your plant, which will be about 
eght inches, beginning at one end. 
Iathis you ſhal range your plants ſide 
by ſide, ſo as they may gently touch, 
anda little ſhelving : this done, cover 
them with ſmall rotten dung, of the 
fame bed : Then make another Fur- 
row for a ſecond range, in which or- 
der lay your plants as before, conts- 
nuing this order till you have fimiſh'd; 
and laſt of all, cover the whole bed 
four fingers thick, with hot ſoyLfreſh 

drawn 


Houſing. 
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drawn out of the Stable; and ina | 
ſhort time they will be blanched. FJ: 
you will afterwards cover the Bed 
with ſome Mats placed aflant, like 


the ridge of a houſe, to preſerve |, 


them from the rain, they will laſt 
a very long time without rotting, 
When you would have any of them 
for uſe, begin at the laſt which you 
buried, and, taking them as they 
come, draw them out of the range, 
and break off what you find rotten 
upon the place, or that which has 
contracted any blackneſs from the 
dung, before you put it into your 
Basket of the kitchen. 

A ſecond manner of preſerving 
it, 1s, enter it, as before, in Fur- 
rows of Sand in the Celler, placing 
the root upmoſt, leſt the Sand run 
1m between the leaves, and you 
find itin the Diſh when they ſerve 
it. You need not here beſtow any 
dung upon them, it is ſufficient that 
the Sand cover the plant four fin- 


gel S 
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gers bigh, and when you take it out 
for uſe, before you dreſs it, ſhake 
it well the Root upmoſt, that all 
the Sand may fall out from the 
leaves. Take them likewiſe as they 
happen to Iye1n the Ranges. 

There isa kind of Succory, 
which hardneſs of it (elf without 
binding, which 1s a ſmall ſort, but 
very much prized for its excel- 
Sous | 
For the feed , leaves of the faireſt Seed. 
{| plants growing, and particularly 

ſuch as you . perceive would whiten 

of themſelves, and head, without 
tying. Let 1t well mature, though 
it a little over-ripen 5 fince ut 
is not ſubject to ſcatter and fall 
out, as many others are. On the 
contrary, when being exceedingly 
dryed, you ſhall lay it upon the 
Barn-floor 'you ſhall have much 
ado, to fetch out the ſeeds from 
—_ though you thraſh it with 
NITMIL: 27 ot 2425 7 
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Of Endive or wilde Succory, ſome 


of it bears a blew Flower, others; 


white, it is to be governed like the 
Garden, but with lefs difficulty ; for 
you need only fow it in a ſmall Ril, 
weeding, houing, and thinning it in 
due ſeaſon. 

To blanch it, cover it only with 
reaſonable warm dung, and dray- 
ing it out at the firſt appearance 
Froſt, keep it under ſand in your 


Celler, as you do others roots: but 


firſt, it ought to be almoſt white of 
it ſeclE The root is very much & 
ſteemed, which has made me dubi 
ous whether I ſhould not have pk 
ced it among(t them ; but I conclu- 
ded it moſt properly reſerved with 
the curled Succory, in reſpet of theu 
conformity, as well in growing, a 
in producing its ſeeds. 

Of Sorrel we have very man) 
kinds, the Great, the Lazy, 8c. fot 


as much as one. leaf is ſufficient 
for pottage , being ſo prodigioulſy 


large, 


5&3 ÞB @© ,.,2 = 
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arge, that they have ſome leaves 
ſeven inches broad, and fifteen, or 
eighteen long : It 1s a fort wluch 
has been tranſported out of the 
Low-Conntreyss and I have had of 
the firſt. 

A ſecond kind is another large 
Sorrel, reſembliug Patience. 

A third produces no Seed, but is 
propagated from the ſmall fide- 
kaves, Which it ſhoots when it be- 
gins to ſpread in the ground. 

A fourth is the (mall Sorrel which 
we have had ſo long in ule. 

A fifth is the round-leaved Sorrel, 
large, and ſmall, which alſo does 
not Seed, but is to be raiſed of the 

wi little Strings with which it over- 
"I preads the groued, and by little 
tendrels which grow about the plant, 
and which you may take up in Tufts 
tofurniſh your beds. withal. 


0) Aſixth is the wild Sorrel, frequent- 
rent ly found upon the Up-lands, and 
uf fre not worth the paines to 


plarit inGardens. Laſtly, 
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_ Laſtly, there is a ſeventh ſort, 
which bears a ſmall triangular leaf 
called Allelnja , it is very delicate 
and agreeable, by reaſon of its 
acidity, like the other Sorrel fo 
taſte, but excellent in pottage, Farce, 
and Saliades, as being endowed with 
the ſame qualities and relliſh of the 
other Sorrel. 

You may ſow all thoſe forts 
which produce ſeed, after the 
froſts, in narrow rills, four in a bed 

- but be diligent to weed it, leaſt it 
be over-grown : when it1s A litth 
ſtrong, thin it a little, that it may the 
* better proſper, and if you pleaſe, you 
| may furniſh other beds with what 
' #%rauſs you take away. But it 1s the bel 
Platning way if you would tranſplant it, to 
oather of the ſtrongeſt, and at the 
beginning of Autumn or Spring,make 
borders . apart : They do well & 
ther way, continue long. in per: 
fetion , even till ten, * or twelr 
years, But then it will be fit to re-Y3 
| move 


t 
f 
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move it, becauſe the ground will 
be weary of being alwayes burthen- 
ed with the ſame Plant, and delights 
«| 1 diverſity : befj des, the Roots 
fo; | crowding, and prefling « one another, 
es, || cannot finde ſuthcient ſubſtance ta 
5h | nouriſh and entertain them. 
the | They muſtbe Dug at leatt Thrice a 
year, which ſhould be at the entry Dreſſing 
Its of the hard Froſts, you muſt ſhake 
the | fome Melon -bed Dung upon them : 
ved, | The Soil of Poultry is excellent, and 
& i | makes 1t wondertully flouriſh. 
tte | - Atthis ſecond Digging, you ſhall 
the Þ Extirpate what ever you tinde grow 
you ſcattering out of range by the thed- 
vat} ding of Seed, and Gueld them allo a- 
bet bout, cutting off all the leaves and 
, to ſalks neer the ground, before you 
theſſ cover them with the Dung. 
aakef} - The Seed 1s caftly gathered from SEE, 
| &| fuch as bear it, for it runs up at 
per] Midd-ſumer, and when you ee 
ele It ripe, cut off the {talks clote to the 
) te: ground, afterwards being dryed- , 
P it 
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well, and preſerve it for uſe. 
TO Patience muſt be ordered like yr 
+ ENCE: Fe}: The plant is not fo delicious to 
the Palate; however one would haye 
a bed of it, that your Garden may be 
compleat. 

The Vertues of Porrage recom: 
mends it to your Garder, though it 
impair the colour of your Pottage, 
darkning it alittle. The Flowers f 
it are a very agreeable ſervice, to 
garniſh the wcat, pottage, ſallade, 
and other diſhes ; ſince by reaſon of 
their ſweetneſs, they may be eaten 
without any diſguſt. 

It 1s to be ſowne 1n the ſprixg, like 
other herbs, and may be left 1n the 
ground ; their hardy roots ſappor- 
ting the hardeſt froſt, ſpronting afreſh 
in the ſpring: The Gardiners of Ti 
ris pull up the whole plant, and (oy 
it many times in the year, to have 
alwayes tender. 


Borrapge. 
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it ſoon quits the pouches, cleanſe | 


os 1 acc 
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For the ordering of it, it js ſuffi- 
cent that it be gently hoyed and 
weeded. | 

For the ſeed, let the faireſt plants 
run, and when they are full ripe of 
m—_ gather and, fave it. 

veloſs 1s to be govern,d like bory- BugloſT, 
ze, and therefore T will ſpend no 
more time upon it, ; 

Chervil, beſides what I told you I 

before, that you ſhould ſowe it upon 
Beds to compoſe ſmallor Salades at 
the end of [/;»ter ; It will be good 
to ſowe new from month to month 
(though it be but little ) that you 
might (t1]] have it fre/j and more ten- 
der, than that which is old ſowne. 
The borders of your J/all-fruit and 
bedges may ſerve for this effe@, for- 
aſmuch as 1t cannot prejudice your 
Trees, being ſo ſmall, and requiring 
ſolittle ſubſtance for its growth, and 
the-ſmall time of its Sojoarn in a 
Pace, - 


Seed. 
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_ You ſhall let one end of your þ, 
run to graiz, which will amply if. I; 
fice to furniſh you ; let it ripen wel | 
upon the ſta/k, then pull itup, or cut 
it, and dry it perfectly, before you 


- reſerve it. 


SOWINg., 


* There is another ſort of Spariſ 
Chervil, which is called Myrrhis Ode 
rata,whoſe leaf much reſembles Hem- 
lock; But very agreeable to the taft, 
having a perfume like the green Ani, 
and much pleaſanter , being a litt 
chewed. | 
At the ſpring, when it makes 
ſhoot from its old ſtalk, they c< 
ver it. with ſmall dung, and theft; 
with hot ſoy! over to choak it, that þe 
it may be fit for Salades ; It. bhi 
infinitely to be preferred be 
fore - Aliſanders, or the Sceleri 
Haly..: 

- You ſhall ſow it in ſpri-g 1n ſome 
Place by it ſelf; and till it be come up, 
do nothing to it, beſides clean{ 
ingit of weeds as they ſpring up Þ 

it Wte 
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itbeing ſometimes awhole year wnder 
und, 
The ſeed you ſhall gather in-its 
kaſon, and order it,-as you do the 


reſt, 


3 I now ſhewed you in Spaniſh 
(bervil, only the ſeed of it does 
notlie ſo long hid, and that it isnot to | 
be eaten, till it be baryed under the - 
dung, or covered with pots like dv 
cory, 


co- ſer the ſame manner: the ſhook, or 

hen Bfalkis that which is:the moſt excel- 

that Tent 1n the plant, becauſe 3 it 510 _ 

. Sitcand tender. | | - 

be Theſe there Jaft plants, i .ave e Sowing, 


it to bee ſowne every ['yeent, 
ut -. preſerve ;themſelves in ;:the 
round during winter, without Pre- - 


udice:: . 


een, the White, aud the Goldew, 
ly. brought us from: the Iſlands 
P 3. 5 of 


Alliſanders. are to be — dere; 


Telian Scelerz \ball treated: of Sceleri. 


Of Parſtaines find ho hens, the Purſſain, 


Sowing; 


Tianſ- 
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of St. Chriſtopher, which 1s the moſt 
delicate of all the reſt ; and laſtly 
the ſmall wild Parſlaine, which th 
ground ſportaneonſly produces, and 
15 therefore leaſt elteemed. 

'Tt is to be fowne at /pring um 
the* bed, and all rh tg t 
have alwayes that which is tender 
but ff you muſt dig the earth wel 
and throughly-. drefle it ; ſprinkk 
your:ſeed as thinas-you can, which : 
the more difficult to do becauſe th 
-graitris1o exceeding ſmall; and wha 
Nt is fown, you';: ſhall cover. itn 
-other wiſe, than by-clapping the 
-with the back: of your ſpade. Th 
done, water it immediately, th 


you make notholes in the bed, thi 
it will come ſpeedily, provided thfj * 
you ply it with refreſhments att} © 
- -beginning, | 7 
plan:ing To be maſter of excellent- je 
you muſt tranſplant it, and thusyt z 
will produce goodly falks to'pilly ,; 


-and ſerve tor put m your winter 
Izds, and 1n pottage, Y 
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You ſhall perceive the grainy to Seed. 
be ripe , when it looks very black, 
and then you ſhall pull up the plazt, 
and lay it upon a Sheet to wither, 
and dry in the Sun; But at zight 
carry it in the ſame ſheet into the 
houſe, and the next day, expoſe 1 tt 
again, continuing ſo to do, -till it be 
all perfectly ripe ; then rub it betwixt 
your hands, and pourit into another 

| ſixet to dry throughly, before you 
box it up. Wou ſhall ſet your plazts 
a drying again for ſome dayes after, 
and they will furniſh you with more 
| ſeed, which could not be gotten out 
the firſt time. 

You ſhall find, that new ſeed + is 
nothing ſo good to fowe, as that 
T op is two, three, or four Joars 

e 
Of Sparach there are three ſorts: S inach, 
The /arge, which has not the leafe ſo 
FJ pointed and prickly as the ſmaller, 
and the Pale, which makes up the 
third. 


P 4 It 
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It would be ſown in the begin. 
ning, of Autumn, that it may gather 
ſome ſtrength before wizter, If you 
perceive that it ſprizgs too faſt, you 
may cut for YPottage, and to make 


* Tarts, 1t will be a great dealtenderer 


than in / eat, whenit 1s chiefly eaten, 

The manner of ſowing of it is on 
beds, in ſmal! ri!ls, four lines. 1n a bed, 
When it is up, keep it neatly weeded, 
and extirpate all ſuch firaggling 
Plants, as you ſhall finge out of they 
files. 


Reſerve a corner of your bed for 


the ſeed, cutting off all the reſt as you 


have occafion. At Z ext, pull up the 
Plant quite for the uſe of the Kitchey, 
cutting away only the roots. 

The ſeeds are of two ſorts, the prick: 
ly, and the ſmooth and round, which 
produces the pale coloured, and molt 
delicate. h 
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SEC kk FL 
Of Beans, Peas, and other Falſe. 


_ _e are three ſorts of great. 54s. 


Beans. Thoſe which we call 
at Paris, Marſh-Bcans, which grow 
very Jlarge, flat, and of a pale co- 
our : Ofothers thereare many lefler 
kinds like the firſt, but a little Roun- 
der, , And ſome there are leſs yet 
than theſe, and wholly different 
from the F irſt, being almoſt exactly 
round, - ofa gray, ora little reddiſh» 
colour. And theſe are ſuch as they 
give to Horſes, and which they grind 
or divers purpoſes. 

I ſhall here onely treat how the 
Great ones are to be ordered,leavin 
the ſmall as of ſmall conſequence, an 
ſhall ſhew. you how different mens 
opinions are for the time and manner 
of ſowing them. 


Some 


224. 
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choice of the moſt healthy, and beſt 
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Some ſowe them about Advert, 
and hold, thatthey fhall have ofthe 
firſt ready to eat : Others ſtay till 
Candlemas, and ſome will have the 
Froſts firſt paſt, every man hath 
his particular reaſon, becanſe ſay 
they , the Flea devours their tops 
when they are' in Flower. For my 
own particular ({ who alwayes love 
to be ſure ) I ſtay till after the Froſts 
are paſt, and I build my reaſon upon 
this 3 That the ſeeſoz is all in all : 
not that I would diſiwade any 
from ſowing in Advent, or in 
Febrnary, but'I would adviſe you 
to be ſparing; ' and- to reſerve the 
greateſt quantity for the ſpring, ſince 
it being neceſſary to ſow them in 
the beſt ground, and the loweſt you 
have, 1t would be ſcarce fit to dig at 
thoſe two ſeaſons; being more re- 
tentive of water , than the lighter 

rounds: * - PIE © 
Before you ſowe them, make 
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conditioned'z then ſteep them a day 
or two '1n water, wherein dang has 
been z7-2b7bed, this will cauſe them to 
flouriſh exceedingly, and ' advance 
their growth above ten; .or twelve 
dayes, and beſides, they not re- 
maine {ſo long in the earth before 
they come xp, will greatly prevent 
the danger of wormes, and, being 
throughly ſoaked in the foreſaid 7 ;- 
quor, will participate of its good qua- 
lity, which 1s to make-them produce 
great abundance. 


. For their ſowirg, | the ground Ground 
ought to be dag and prepared before 


winter, and cleanſed of weeds, then 
with the bove make a furrow, upou 


the de whereof ( -and; not at the 


bottome) drop your beanes a little 
above. halte a foot aſlunder ; then 
open another trench, and with the 


earth which comes out-of that, cover 


your firſt, then a third, placing 
your beans ason the firſt, and ſo con- 
tinuing every ſecond furrow to drop 
the 


; 


| 
|Hoving. 


the-r»ſe$F-, caſting your cutting into 
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the beans : be careful to make your 
trenches as dire as you can , that 
you may the, better hove, weed, and 
crop them, | without breaking their 
ſtalkes., when you paſs between 
them. | BE 

There are others who after they 
have well'dugg and dreſled their 
ground, tread it out into quarters, 
and plant their Beans with a Djzbber 
but I moſt of all :affe& the firſt, be- 
cauſe 1t makesthe ground looſer a- 
bout them. 2071 | 


Whilſt they: are orowing, and, 


that the weeds are readyito choak 
them, you fhall hove and: cleanſe 
them carefully, without doing them 
any harm'z and-when they are pret- 
ty ſtrong, you ſhall obſerve that the 
Flies and-Gnats will even cover the 
tops of their ſp;xdles, highting upon 
the tendereſt part of them,” which 
with your knife you may crop off, 
and fo cary away both'the 2ops and 


a 
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a Basket, aud afterward burn them , 
or bury them in your dunghil pit, or 
in ſome other place, diſtant from 
your beans, leſt they return back a- 
aitl. P 
Some of theſe Beds you mult de- 
ſtine to be eaten young and green, 
andnot gather the Pods amongſlt the 
wholg Crop 3 and when you have 
uite plundered a Plaxt, cut the 
talk cloſe tothe ground, that it may 
ſhoot up another, which will pro- 


duce its fruit in the latter ſeaſon. Sa 4 
For. ſeed, let them dry upon the © 


falks, till both the Pods and they are 
gown black ; then in the heat of 
ay, pull them up, and thraſh them 
out gently with a Flail, fanning them 
out at your leiſure. 
Burn not the Hame which they 


afford, though it makes excellent Hame, 


aſhes, but caſt it amongſt your Soy1, 
and let it rot there, for it will great- 
ly improve it, : nay, if you would 
make "your ground 'exceding _ 
We - ow 
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ſowe beaxs 1n it, and when they be- 
gin to loſe their bloſſoms, dig them 
nm all together, earth and beans, with- 
out minding your loſs, for this ſort 
of Soyl is a wonderful improvement 
of your Jand. 

There are a great kind of Beang, 
which are of a red-brown colour ; 
but they are nothing ſo delicious as 

Ha: icots. the pale. - 

; The (mall Haricot, or Kidwey beans, 
are of two ſorts, white, and coloured; 
amongſt which, there are alſo ſome 
white, but they are leſle, and roundet 
than the great white ones: 

Sowins, To commence with the great, you 

” ſhall ſow them in ſome Bed apart, 

four ranges ina Zed, that you may 

the more commodioully ſtick them, 
than if they were ſown confuſedly: 
ſome of theſe alſo you ſhall deſtine 
to be eaten greer, leaving the reſt 
till they are dryer, and for Seed. 
When you gather them, be careful 


not to break their Stalkes, that they 
may 
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may bear tlll: it be withered to the 
yery root. 


which are a leſſer ſort, are commonly 
ſown in the open ground, newly 
dug and raked over, without 'any 


ſuch ſeeds as are ſown abroad in the 
Fields, unleſs it be, that, eight or 
ten dayes after they are come up, 
you houe them a little, and then 


touch them no more till they ſhoot 
forth their /#r37zgs, ( which is about 
the beginning of 7uly ) which you 
muſt cut off, that the Pods may the 
better proſper, which are below the 
ſtalks, and to prevent, that in catch- 
ing one another ( by over-branch- 
Ing) they be not thrown down, and 
loperiſh thoſe which grow beneath, 
inſtead of ripening them. 

This kinde of Pear doth not re- 
quire ſo ſtrong a mould as the Marf 
Bean, do but rather a ſandy. 


further care, then what you take of _ 


The painted,and the coloured Beans mary 
d 1 s 


SOy Is. 


They would be ſown at the be- Sowing- 


g1nning 


whire 
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ginning of May, and pulled up asthe 
Plants dry, - thraſhing them forth as 
T ſpake before of Marſh-beans , But 
if you gather them greener, you wil 


be much troubled to find a conve- | 


nient place to dry them, they he- 
mg ſo cumberſom, if you have plen- 
ty. 


| As for the White which are riced, 
itreaked ſeeing they clime to the very top of 
beans > the Boughs,and continue long bear- 


ing , you {hall do well to gather 
thoſe Pods which you find dry, 
ſince they do not ripen tog-=ther; 
and to prevent two inconventences, 
the firſt whereof is, {at Þ-1ng paſt 
their maturity, the Pod will opendf 
it ſelf in the heat of the day, andfo 
loſe out their Beans, and the Second, 
that in caſe there fall any conſide- 
rable rains, the skin of the Pods being 
over-ſoaked; will cleave to the Beans 
with a certain inſeparable glue which 
it produces, endamaging the Beans 
by a Muſty Finnow, which m—_— 

them 
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them, and makes them very ill-fa- 
youred to the {ight, and worſe to 
the taſt : and beſides, you .will be 
conſtrained to ſhail them out by 


' hand, to the great loſs of time. 


' You ſhould ſeperate and draw out 
all ſuch as you finde black, mixed 
with black and white, foraſmuch as 
they alſo become black, and in boyl- 
ing darken and ?7zge the liquor. 


But the Red are tobe eſteemed a-Redbeans 


bove all the reſt, becanfe of their de- 
hcateneſs, much ſurpaſſing the white; 
though they are moſt accounted of 
at Paris. 


Of Peaſe there are found ſeve- peus- 


ral Species very much different, 25. 

The Phr- ſpurs or Faſties, the Dwarf. 

the great white peaſe , the Black-- 
ed peaſe, great and ſmall Greer, 
the Crown d peaſe : and thoſe with- 
out 544775 of two forts, the Chiches 
with, and without Jkins, Monthly 
peaſe, the Gray peaſe, and the Zn- 

rites. | | 
Q Of 
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Hot- 
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Of all which I think it not ami 
to particularife in brief, their manner 
of ordering, though there be no 
great difficulty in the plant, yet for 
your better mſtruction, 

There. are three manners of 
fowing Peas. In beds or quarters, 
making four, or five ranges m each, 
according to the kinds which you 
will ſow : In heaps or cluſters, and 
in confuſion. 

Hot-ſpurrs and Fafties, would be 
ſown trom Candlemas, or a littk 
after the great froſs. 

_ Sandy ground is that which they 
moft delight in to come early ; 
and if the place be ſomething 
high, and lie expos'd to the Jouth- 
Sur, 1t will exceedingly advance 
them, of which: we have the ex- 
perience about Charenton, amd St. 
Many near Paris, from whence we 
have them very early, and all the 
ſecret isin often houing them, whici 
doth wondefully advance _ 


XY! © =» 
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If you ſow them in furrows and Sowing. 
| lines, you will find it very commo- 


dious when you cortic to dreſs them, 
becauſe you will find room echough 
toſtand, and come at them between 
the Files, without indamaging the 
ſhoots, and when they are grewn, 
to range them one upon anothet, 
for the more convenient houing 
them, which ſhould be often reite- 
rated, and ſhall gather the cods with 
more eaſe when they are ripe, with- 
out hurting the plants. 


Ifyou ſow them mn heaps,- plant S=:tinz, 


them with the dJerting-ſtich, or 
dibber, a full foot diſtance, and put 
fix, or eight Peas in every hole, they 
will come up and grow without 
cumbring the ground, if you have 
the Jeaſure to hone and dreſs them 
ſufficiently. 

As for thoſe which you ſow con- 
fuſedly upon the ground newly dug, 


'or 1n ſaurrows after the Tlovgh, they 


willnot requirc ſo much attendance, 
Q,-2 beeaute 


rench CUaranmer. 


becauſe they ſpread, and diſplay 
them(clves on both fides, and cannot 
be hou'd above once, without great 
hazard of ſpoyling many of them 
with your feet. 

A!ll forts of great Peaſe ( as the 
IWhite, (tee, rown d. thoſe with- 
out 3kir, and the Czches ) would be 
{Own IN quarters, and ſmall 7;/ls, four 
zanges In a bed, for the more com- 


- modious buſrning them, 11 two remks, 
every razk ferving to ſupport two of 


praſe, and the greater kind your 
peaſe are of, the ſtronger and high- 
er muſt your Buſhes be 5 becauſe they 
climb to the very top, producing 
Cods at every joynt ; eſpecially, the 
greater kind of thoſe without skis, 
whoſe Cods grow eared; and are 
very weighty,ſhooting their branch- 
es at every joynt from the foot, eve- 
ry of which doth oftentimes bear 
as many Cod:, as the Maſter-ſtalk of 
the other. This ts a ſort of peaſe 
which you ought much to e _ 
. for 
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for its deliciouſneſs, and they maybe 


eaten Green, with as much pleaſure. 


as Radiſhes. Theſe are called Fol- 
land peaſe, and were not long fince 
2 great rarity. | 

If you would have very fair peaſe, 


you muſt ſow them in rich mould, ,, 


and gel them when they are grown! 
about four foot high : but the mil-' 
chief is, that being ſown in a ſtrong 
ground, they do not boyl ſo well, 
as thoſe which are, produced in a. 
light Sandy, which is the only pro- 
per ground which they require to 
be rightly condition'd. fi 
You-muſt not ſet your quarter of 
peaſe ſo buſhed, as that they may. 
intertwine, and intangle each other; 
but leave a void bed betwixt two, 
togive ayy to your Plants, leſt other- 
wile, they ſuffocate, and rot at the 
bottom. | 
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ould. 


Diſicnce 


You may employ theſe interpoſed Beds, 


beds,by ſowing any other ſort of roots 
heretofore deſcribed, and which will 


Q. 3 won- 


Gray - 
PEas. 


Small 
Peas. 


Sowing. 
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wonderfully thrive, by reaſon of the ' 


refreſhment which they will recive 
from the ſhade of the higher Peas. 
You ſhall alſo ſer apart (ome patr- 
ticular beds to be eaten green, and 
cauſe the cods tobe gather'd by ijome 


careful Perſon, who may have the 


patience to take them off handiom- 
ly,or elſe cut them from their ſtalks, 
without injuring them, that thus 
ſtripping the plant of all it af- 
fords, they may the longer contin- 
nue. 

For the ſmaller ſort of peas ( as 
the,lV hite,Green,Gray, Haſties, Dwarf, 
and black ey d ) you may ſow them 
after the T lough 1n open Feild ; for 
ſince they do not branch much, they 
never choak. 

They may be ſown in two faſhions, 
either 1n ground newly dug, and 
which has one dreſſing before win- 
ter : or under furrow, that is: to ſay, 
by ſowing them upon the field, be- 
fore you Plongh, and then in — 
TgY | the 
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ſowing peas, in - uſe among thoſe 
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the furrows, the peas in and are 
covered with earth by the cxlter. 
This kind of husbandry is practi- Pigecns. 
{ed for two reſpeQs, the one, to lodg | 
them cloſely when the earth 1s too 
light, and the other, to preſever 
them from the Pigeons, for thoſe 
which are only harrow'd in upon 
the ſaperfices, they ſcrape out like 
Poultry, and ſo devour the greateſt 
part of your ſeed. 
There is allo another method of xguing. 
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of Picardy : They have a kind of 
flat hone, like thoſe which the 
Vienerons uſe about Paris, where 
the Vires grow in a pale moyſt ſoy], 
or in a Saxdy, This Inſtrument is very 
like the hoxy's, when they have done 
with them, being too much worn 
at the ſides, theſe they round to a 
point in the middle, or to- make it 
more intelligible, they do'very much 
reſemble the culter of a Plough, and 
uſe it after the ſame faſhion as 


Q 4 they 
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they plow the furrows, that 1s, with- 
outTidges or pathes, fave only upon 

_ the Lands where it 1s divided *twixt 

neighbour and neighbour. 

With theſe, upon newly dug 
ground, cleanſed of weeds, and well 
d(erſs'd they: make a rl or trench, 
going backward, and drawing the 
carth which ſeparates it [elf on both 
ſides - And 1n theſe farrows they 
ſow their peaſe at a reaſonable di- 
ſtance, and-then bginning a ſecond 


rill, the houe covers that which was: 


ſown before : And ſo the third the 
ſecond, till they have finiſh'd the 
whole Plot. This manner of F4f 
bandry is very expedite, and com 
modious for their cleanſing, without 
danger of treading upon them when 
they are grown, In this manner they 
:fow hkewile all ſorts of Beans, Ra- 
diſhes, Sorrel, Leaks and divers 0r 
ther herbs, ſome deeper than other, 
according to the nature, and ſtrength 


of the ſeed. Th 
= Monthly 
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the | - Monibly- peaſe ( fo called becauſe Morthly 
on | they laſt almoſt the whole Year, [<- 
xt | continually flouriſhing ) muſt . be 

ſown in ſome place of your Gar- 

ug | dey well defended from the cold 

ell I pinds, that you may have fruit be- 

< | times. 

he They need no other curioſity a- Cutting 
th | bout ordering, than other peaſe, only, 

ey || that they. would be (ſpeedily cut be- 

li- J in greez, leaving none of them to 

1d f dry 3 and as you perceive that any 

as thing ſprings from them, of which 

ie | you have an hope it ſhould produce 

ef gr, tocut it off. 

j- | You muſt, have a great care toyy..,in, 
N- | water them, eſpecially during Au- NY 
it Þ guft, and to ſhelter them with pan- 

n | nels of Reeds, or Mattraſſes during 

Y | the exceffive heats, to preſerve them 


} 
&- | from the ſcorching Sr. | 

” | Lnupincs, or Taulpine ( ſo called Lupines 
r, | becauſe' the Mole flyes the place 

t | where. they are ſown) are a 

lat kinde of peaſe, round 

y | like 
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Iike a bruiſed piſtol-bullet. In the 
Gallyes they call them Slawe-peas, 
becauſe they are their chief ſuf: 
tenances : They are bitter of 'taſt, 
and muſt be a long time ſoaked, 
before they be boyled. They-pro- 
ceed from pods faſtned to the ftalks 


like Beans, and are very full. In 


S$p4in they ſow whole fields of them 
for their Cattcl. 

They muſtbe (own in furrows four 
fingers diſtant, and four filcs ina bed, 


- and will proſper well enough in or- 


dinary ground. 

Lentils (ſhould be ſown - at. the 
ſame ſeaſon as peas,in ground newly 
dug, but if it were prepared the wir- 
fer before, they will be a great: deal 
fairer. They affect Sandy mould, and 
are to be gathered being” ripe, and 
may be boundin \waths : Thus you 
may leave them in the barns as long 
as you pleaſe unthraſh'd, becaule 
they are not ſo obnoxious to the x2ice, 
nor to be worm-eaten, as other peas 

| which 
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which are continually gnawn as 
bong as they remain 1m their Cods;and 
therefore, they muſt be thraſhed out, 
zzſoon as potlible you can, for which 
reaſon, ſome bringing them out of 

the Field in a fair day, thraſh them Th;,n._ 
in the very Street, upon ſome ſpa- ing 
cious place exposd - to the Sur, 
which does much contribute to their 
boſning 3 For there is a great deal 
of trouble in hoſirg them, and be- 


ides they will Sweat C as many other 
grains do }) and ſoften their Cods, 
which makes them difficult to beat 
out: Notwithſtanding, you may Houſings. 
Hſe the Gray Peas, to give your 
Ferſes im the Hame, which will 
nhet their appetite, and much re-- 
-_ if they be fallen in their 
eſh. | 
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SECT. VIL 


Of Onions, Garlick, Chibols, I eek, y 
Odoriferons Plauts, and other Con- y 
weniences of a Garden, not compre fi 
hended in the Precedent Chapter. ſc; 

* "2" 

Nions are of three Colours, the 
white, the pale, and the Pup 
ple-Red : 1 ſay of three Colours, forfly 

I do not conceive them to be of th 

three different Speczes; becaule they ſuf 

are ſo alike 1n tat : but I refer their 
qualities to the judgement of the ſh 

Botaniſts. | l 
Beſides your ſowing of O7ion: fa 

with Parſly as I ſhewed you before, ft 

you ſhall ſow others upon a Bed a- 

part, and when they are grown as ſth 

big as a Hens quill, you may tranf- fer 
plant them in lines with a Dibber, Þt; 

that you may have them very fair. I; 
Tf you leave any upon the Bed] 

where 


be French Garainer. 
where you ſowed them, they will 
__ Jdminiſh, and riſe out of the ground 
ithe Seaſon, ſooner than that which 
you removed. 
During the great heat of Szum- ceztins. 
zeks wer, it would run to ſeed, which 7 
on- you muſt prevent by treading upon 
Pre the Spindle, which will ſtop its 
per. arreer, and make the O770# the 
 "Ffarers 
the} - When you finde them out of the py jpg, 
Par-fround, and that the leaf is become T 
for Yrery dry, as it uſes to be in Aguft, 
2 of then you ſhall take them quite out 
= of the earth, ſearching _ your 
ell pede for every ſmall head, lctting _ 
the 7/9 dry ons the Bed, and after- _— 
ard lay them up in ſome tempe- 
zonr ate place, and an air rather dry, 
ore, than moiſt. 
44- For the ſeed, you ſhall chooſe gezg, 
1 3 ſhe faireſt, and biggeſt that you re- 
anf-fferved, and when the froſts are paſt, 
ber, Plant them in ground very well 
s F wed, and clear from ſtones, which 
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1n the mould they beſt affe&. For 
this yon may make uſe of the how, 
rilling the bed where you would ſet 
| them; not long-wayes, but athwart, 
and deep enough, then lay them in 
the bortom of the 7ills, half a fort 
<ſtant, and cover them by drawing 


the ſecond #rexch, ad thus a third 


and a fourth continuing the order 
till your bed be finiſhed. 

When it 1s 1n ſeed, 'tis very ſubjet 
to be overthrown by the wid, by 
reaſon of its weight,and the weak- 
neſs of the ſpindle, which being e- 
fily bent or broken, falls with the head 
tothe ground, which rots the ſeedin- 
ſtead of ripening it ; and thereforeto 
remedy this, you ſhall rail the bed a- 
bout ( asI directed you concerning 
Salfifex Jor elſe fake them from ſpace 
to ſpace, which you ſhall tie then 
up, by four, or five ſpindles together, 


bending them gently to the props if it 


be poſſible without breaking them. 
The ftalks dry, and the head diſcs 


veringg :. 


' Ed: 
head 
d1n- 
eto 
d 4: 
10g 
Jace 
hem 
her, 
if it 
mM 

ſco- 


$111 Wa 


a2 be FrTenc 
yetring the ſeed, gives teſtimony of its 
maturity, and therefore you ſhall 
draw them up, and having cut of all 


aramer, 


rt, | their ſpindles, you ſhall lay the heads 
| adrying upon ſome cloath, ſeparating 


that which falls out of it ſelf ppon 
the cloath, at the beſt conditioned -: 
afterwards, when 1t all is perfe&ly 
dry , rub the heads in your hands, 
getting out as much as you can with 
patience and much drying. 

If you do.not immediately rubjit 


k-£ out, bind np the heads in bunches, 


and hang them up in your houſe, be- 
cauſe they will both keep, and ang- 
mext 11 goodneſs,taking them only 
4 you have occaſion. 

There 1s {6 great deceit in buy. 
ng this ſeed, that | would adviſe 
you to uſe none, but what 1s of 
your own growth, unleſs you have 
ſome intimate friend that will ſend 
-you that which is &xcellent, to-renew 
your ſtore 3 for ſme Merchants ſell it 
dd, and ſo-it can never. proſper, or 

L cl(c 


Cinbol. 


Tranfſ- 
planting. 
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elſe they ſcald it to make it (well: 
To diſcover that which is good, put 
a little into a Porrenger of water, 
and let it infuſe upon the hot Em- 
bers, and if it be good, it will begin 
to Check and Speer, if it do not, its 
worth nothing. | 

Chibols of all ſorts, from the 
greateſt to the Exegliſh-Cives, are to 
be planted in Cloves, four or five to- 
gether, to make a tft, in diſtance 
according to their bigneſs, they re- 
quiring no other care, than to be 
weeded & cleanied, and; if you will, 
a little du-ged before the wizter. Thus || 
you may let them continue in their 
bedas long as you pleaſe,the plant 
continually improving by Offſets 
Which it will produce in abundance. 

However, it will be good at every 
three or four years end, to take it up, 
and Plant it in another place, foraf- Þ 
much as the ground is weary di 
bearing perpetually but one fort, 
and loſes that quality which is moſt 


proper | 
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foper tothe” plart, rendring it lan- 
' | nid and weak, if it dwell on it too 


iGarlick is'to be order'd like Oions, Garlicks 


in | the beſt ſeaſon is to plaxf it at the 
«id of February. The time of bruiſing 
it, to make the ſpindles knor, is obout 
St. Peters in Jane, and to pull it out 
of the ground, at St. Peters-in Avguſt, 


according to the old Gardiners A- Planting 


{4 
Sow at St. PTeters the firſt crop. 
Tour Garlick at St. Peters ſtop. 


' And at St. Peters take it up. 


When you have amaſſed them to- Pulling « 


zether,”: you ſhall let them dry 1n 
heads upon the bed, and thenn the 
- ] cool of ' the morning, bind them'up 
with 'theit own leaves, by Dozens, 


nd there Jet them paſs 'the Day in Houlngs 


- {the ho Sun; before you' carry them 


$in, hanging it to the beames © 
Selizg vo-keep it dry. 


t the 


ots;or ( as the Freneh call then) = 
Appe- Eſchalors 


planting 
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Appetites,being @ ſpeices twixt anOnj- x 


on and Garlick, and add a rare relj 

toa ſwace, neither ſo rank.as the ons, 
»or ſo flat as the other) are'to be or- 
der'd like Ch:bols, planting the little 


Cloves, to make them greater 3 and 


in the Month of Auguſ#, you hal 
pull as many of them out of the 
ground, as you defire to reſerve; 
and hang them up as you did the 
Carlick. 

Leeks are to be planted like 
O»0ns, and tranſptanted in files 
with the dibber, as deep as may 
be, that you may have a great 
deal of white ſtalk; nor ſhould 
you fill the Trench, till a Iittk 
after; and that they be wel 
grown, this will augment thei 
Blanching, But beſides this, there 
is another way, and that is when 
they have done growing, to lay 
them in the rz// one upon another, 
leaving only the very extremtic 
of their leaves out of ground, = 

taus 
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Oni lus what is covered will become 


phite , and this does much lengthen 
the Plant, one ſuch Teck being as 
god as two others. | 


& and longeſt to Tranſplant in the 
Swing : and when they are run up, 
aviron them with ſupporters and 
Paliſades, as they do Onions to pre- 
ſerve their heads from falling to the 
ground. | | . 
: When they are ripe, cut them off 
dry, and reſerve them in bunches, 
or otherwiſe, as you did the O:- 
Ms. | 


Sweet, and Odoriferant Herbs, and 
what other you ought principally O 


t)- furniſh your Gardez withal, are 
ſch- as are proper for Salads, and 
for the ſervice of the K7tchex, omit- 
ting the reſt at your own pleaſure, 
ſuch as ate Gal/ingale, Baſil, Lavan- 
der; Southern-wood ; Hyſſop, Cafſi- 
diny © Baulm, Camonile, Rue, and 


others. We will here diſcourſe 
il) R 2 of 


« 


ittle }'*For the ſeed, reſerve of the fair- geezs, 


erbs 


dort- 
ranre 


of :ſuch only as you ought ofneceſ, 
ty. be provided of. \\..yth 
For Salads, Palm, Tarragon, Sawni 
pier, Garden-Creſſes, Corn-Jalad ith 
. Pimpinel, Trippe-Madam, are fydIth 
as we do ordinarily uſe, togethefſ - 
with thoſe which I. have deſcribed ſj 
1n the foregoing JeTions, that ſaluſÞri 
being moit agreeable, which is con-YR 
poied with the greateſt wariety be 
Herbs. 

' Some of theſe Herbs are to beifi 
fown,;-and others to be planted, in? 
roots ; and though they all for theſjo 
moſt part bear ſeed, yet none ſo e ſd 
feFnally, as the rooted plants. | (ff 

=_ Thoſe which you are to ſow, art 
Pimp:ne! the © Corn-Salad, Pimpinel, . and 
Creſſs, Creſſes, the beſt are to be plantedÞ 
in roots ; all of them paſs the wix-ſ 

ter: 1n the ground without pre-ſſic 
judice. And you may tleaveſfith 

them as long as you pleaſe in 

the beds where you .ſowed andfpf 
planted them 3 without - any bo Ni 

ef 


Salad. 
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+. ther trouble than to weed them, and 
aJ10w and then dig' up, and cleanſe 
lad, the paths, leſt the weeds overcome 
ſuchſlhem.. / 

ther} -The reſt which you gather for rhe 
bedltcher, are Thyme, Savory, Marjo- 
Julie and Sage, of both ſorts, and 
on-YReſerrargzall which plants are eafic to 
' offÞbe raiſed, and ſufficiently furniſh you. 


befiſe ſuch as make uſe of it in their 
-i0 Piſans Zibut if | you plant it 1n 
the jour Garden, place it in ſome 
of qtarter where it. may not preju- 
Flce it, for if it like thegrouud, 
arft will String, and go a' great 
anddeal deeper than the very Conch or 
ted Bog 
r-giefticulty tocome at ren caſe you 
Ie bl reſolve to extirpate it n- 
aye l 
a Tire grow* as good 1n all places 


andl; France, as any that they tranſport 
far-Þit of Spdin."- 


-graſs, and put you to a-world 
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We will not omit 7 zcor:s, to gra- Licoris. 


her" To furniſh: your ſelfwith this, Planting 


R. 3 rake 


cav Ory, 


bage, 


T hyme. 


ſtick, as you do all forts ' of cut 


Majoram Of Majoraw, there is the ſwe! 
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take rooted plants, and lay them half 
afoot in the ground, it will need no 
other labour to make it thrive, by 
to preſetve it well weeded, and cleats 
{ed by ſtirring up the earth. 

Thime is both ſown, and planted; 
one tuft will afford many flips 
which you may ſet with the ſetting 


tings. 

Savory 1s every year to be lowj 
and therefore be carefull to reſerve 
the ſeed, and the Herb alſo: be 
ing dried, to ſerve in divers ſcaly 
ings: £78p 


and the Pot-Majoraw. The ful 
ſort is very tender in winter, an 
therefore the ſeeds thereof ſhoult 
be carefully preſerved, to ſow of i 
every year : The winter, or Pot-Me 
Joram ( whichis a bigger kind )my 
be perpetuated where you pleaſe” 

Garden, and Baſtard-Sage grov 
well of ſlips, or branches cleft of 


Will 
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with Roots from the main Stexrms 
Roſemary is allo planted of ſlips, and 
roots ſplit from the old ſtock. 
 Sweet-Fenell, and Anis, which are Rolſe- 
plants to be ſown, and governed with- mary. 
out much difficultly , are not to be 
forgotten in your Garder. 
- Satisfie your ſelf therefore with reynel. 
theſe few inſtructions which I have 
given of odoriferous plants : The ap- 
prehenſions I have of ſwelling our 
Volurm, has cauſed me to paſs them 
ſo lightly over. There now only re- 
mains to conclude this Treatiſe, the . 
addition of ſome Plants, and Shrubs 
which bear fat, highly neceſſary to 
accompliſh your Garden. : 
Strawberries are of four kinds. The YtaW- 
White, the TRY , the Capprons V©i11Gs. 
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of if 425d the Small-Ked wild Strawberry. 
M4 Concerning'theſe Jaſt ſorts, which 
maj are the ſmall, you need not put 
2 | your ſelf to the trouble of cultiva- 
row ting them, if yau dwell near the 


| Woods, where they abound ; for the 
R 4 Children Pants. 


| , 
| Beds, 


| Scaſon. 


guſt, when their ſtrings are Juſty, and 
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Children of every Village will bring 


them to you for a very ſmall reward: 
And in caſe you be far from theſe 


pretty Jweets, you may furniſh ſome 


{mall carpets of them one the ſides of 
ſome of your A/eys, without other 
care Or pains, than to plant them, 
ſending for ſuch as are in little ſods, 
from the places which naturally pro- 
duce them 3 or elſe you may ſob 
them, by caſting the water wherein 
you waſh the Strawberries before you 
eat them, upon the foreſaid Peas. 
For the great white Strawberries, 
the red, and Chaprors, you. ſhall plant 
in borders, four ranges in a border or 
T ow-bed, which muſt have'-a-:path 
between, of a foot and halfat lealt ; 
The belt plants are ſuch as you. take 


from the ſtrings which they make 


during all the' Sy-zmer, and to put 
three plants in'every hole, which you 
ſhall 'make with the dzbbek. The 
beſt .eaſox, is to: plant them'in Au 


haye 


ww tc. 1m af 
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have taken roots by their joynts, for- 
ming a {mall plazt at every knot. 


1o order them well, . you muſt 


dreſs, w2:d, and Jooſen the mould a- 


bour them very diligently, and to 


have fair and clear þrujt, you ſhall 
ſtick a ſmaller prop, to every plant,to Propt- 


which you ſhall binde their 
ſtraw 3, and by this means, 


with a 


ſtalks 


belides that your fruit will prove 
much fairer, Sails, Toads, Frogs, 
and other noxious animals will for- 
fake them, for want of covertures, 


which they would not do, if the. 


whole plant lay upon the ground, 
where they failnot to cat a good part 
of them, ever attaquing the faireſt. 
When your Jtrawberries ſhoot 


ce | their ſ#rj2gs, you mult caſtrate them, 


and leave them none, but ſuch as 
you reſerve to furniſh you with 


plants: . 


And you ſhall every: year renew 


ſome of your beds, ruining ſuch as are 
about four, or five years old, as be- 


ginning 
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String- 
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Renew- 


ing. 
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ginning then to impair of their 
goodneſs and vertue. 

It will be convenient to ſtrew 
them over with ſome Melon-bed 
dung, a little before the great jroſts, 
which will much improve them, 
cutting off all their /eaves, as I taught 
you concerning Jorrel. - 

The ſoy! which they moſt effeg, 
Is rather a Jandy, than a ſtiff, and 
therefore you ſhall make choice of 
that part 1n' your Garden for them, 
which moſt approaches this ' mix- 
ture, EN 
| Straw- Tf you defire to have Straw-berries 
| berics in in Atumr, you ſhall only cut off the 
| Autumn 6:4 pJof2295 which they put forth, 

and hinder their fru&ifying, they | 
will not fail of blowing anew after- 
wards, and produce their frait 
the latter ieaton, - f --:- 
Raſpis. Raſpis, are of two Colours, the 
White, and the Red: You mult plant 
xooted-ſets, which you may ſplit off 
Mito many from a good ſtew :; They 
are 
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Dreſſing 


| Soyl. 


deſcribed it in my diſcourſe of a 
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are to be Planted four fingers diſtant 
from one another, in an open trench. 
as deep as your ſpade-bit, as I have 


Nurſery, whither T referr you for 
more brevity. | 

Beſides the former laboxrs, they Pruning 

will only require, that you free them 
of their dead wood, and clear them 
of the ſuckers which they ſhoot up 
in the paths between their ranges - 
But if you perceive that notwith- 
ſtanding all this, they ſpring ſo 
faſt as. to endanger their choaking, 
you ſhall ſuccour them by pruning. 
off the new ſetts, and ſparing the 
old, as the moſt zgexnons and fruit- 
ful. 

Of Gooſeberries , there are two Gooſ- | 
kinds, the great-large, and the-ſmall- berries. 
white ones which are thorny, and full | 
of prickles : Others Red, White, and 
Perled, without Prickles, which, in 
Normandy, they call Gadelles. 

They are all of them to be my 
ca, 
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ed, and governed like Raſpes, and” 
therefore 1 proceed no farther. 

hampi- Champignors, and all other kinds 

non. reſembling them, to | which the 

Ttalians give the common ' Appella- 

tive of Fongi, we diſtinguiſh 1n our- 

lengnage, naming ſome / of them 

Mufhroms of the Woods, which 

are very large, and ſuch as grow 
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great Forreſts > Muſhroms of the 
Meadows, and ſweet Paſtures, 
which are ſuch as grow 'frequent- 
ly where the Cattel feed, and 
ſeldom flouriſh till after the firſt 
frgs of Autumn are \paſt. Theſe 
taſt are thoſe which I eſteem: the 
beſt of all, as well becauſe of their 
* beauties aad whiteneſs above, ' as 
for their Vermillion beneath 3 and 
to this, their agreeable ſcent, 'which 
are wanting 1n the other. The Car- 
aen Mu ſproms, which ordinarily do 
grow upon the bedy, and thoſe 
which do fiot appear before the be- 
g1nnng 


by the borders and skirts of 


YEW): CRT Bo WY VR COR CC nmnos %t. 


» » bk. AO 


- ALF | wv —_ 4 Rad >. - 


| duce you very good, and 1n aſhort 
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.ginning of May, hid under the oſs 
mthe woods, from whence they ſeem 

to derive their name of Moyſh, or 
Mouſſerons. 

Of all theſe ſpecies there is only Beg 
the Bed-muſhroms which hou can Muſh- 
produce in your Garden,and to effec rom. 
this, you muſt prepare a bed of 
Mules, or Afſjes foyh covering it 0- 
ver four. fingers thick with ſhort, and 
rich duzg, and when the great heat 
of the. bed is qualified, you muſt 
caſt upon it all the parings, and offalls 
of ſuch Maſbr9;25 ag have been dref- 
ſed in your Kicher, together with | 
the water wherein they were waſted, Dreſſing, 
as alſo ſuch as are old and [Porm-eater, 
and a 'bed thus prepared, will pro- 
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ſpace. The fame bed may ſerve 
you two, or three years, aud will 
much athſt you in making another. 

If you poure of this water upon Produdtt 
your Melon-beds, they may likewiſe 
furniſh 'you with ſome. But I had 
almoſt 


| 
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almoſt forgotten to imform you, 
that there are certain ſtoves, which 
being placed in the dunghil, have 
the vertue to produce them in alit- 
tle time, and that there are ſome 
curious Perſons which have of thoſe 
ſtones, to whoſe better experience 

*  TIrecommend you. | 

Morilles Concerning Morilles, and Truff : 

( the firſt whereof is a certain delicate 

red Muſhrun, and the other an in- 

comparable kind of round ruſſet excreſ- 
cence, which grows in dry ground, with- 
out any ſtalk, leaf, or fibers to it, and 
therefore uſed to be found out by a hog, 
kept, and trained up in the neyſterie,) 
there are but very few places which 
do naturally produce them. 
And thus I preſume to have ſuf: Jt 
ficiently inſtructed you, in all things 
which are neceſlary to be cultivated 
in Gardens; at the leaſt, what 1s 
commonly eaten, and in requeſt in 
our Pariften France. Other Pro 
vinces have other plants, the ſpojl'] 
where 


Concluſi 
on. 
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whereof they afford us ſo good 
cheap, that it is not worth the 
while to husband them: as for In- 
ſtance, Co, &c. not but that 
they proſper very well in theſe 
parts 3 but they are troubleſome, and 
require a large compaſs, for a ſmall 
crop , flouriſhing better amongſt the 
ſtones of ſome ancient Ryixe, than 
in any other place; 'Tis too great a 
fudjection to gather their bloſſoms, 
and to Pickle them in Salt, and 
would coſt you more than you may 
buy them for of the Oyl-azer.. 

Let us conclude this diſcourſe then, 
and haſten to ſhew you how the 


> {fruits of the Gardex are to be Con- 


ſroed 1n their Natarall, according to 
the precedent SeFiors and Articles, 
$ your Fr1;t, your Herbs, and your 
Palſes are diſciplin'd in the two for- 
ner Treatiſes. 
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Of the Manner how to conſerve Fruits 
\> £8 7# their Natural, 


PT Here is nothing which doth Conſer- 
{& -- more agreeably concern the _— 
ſes , than in the depth of Jeter; cir 
3 d behold the F; rutts (o far, and ſo'Naural 
20d, yea better, than when you firſt 
Sad gather them ; and that #hezz, when 
FIthe Trees ſeem to be dead, and have 
bſt all their 2erdyure; and the mon. 
SE - . » (# 
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of the Cold to have ſo deſpoylq 
your Garden of all that imbelliſhed 
it, that it appears rather a Deſart 
than a paradiſe of Delicases : then it 
1s (1 ſay )that you will taſte your 
fruit with infinite more gxſ# and 
contentmemt, than in the S#z:mer 
it (elf, when their great abundance, 
and variety, rather cloy. you than be- 
come . agreeable. For this reaſon 
therefore it 1s, that we will eſſay to 
teach you the moſt expedite, and 
certain means how to conſerve them 
all the Wizter, even (o long, as til 
the New ſhall incite. you to quit the 
Old. For it 1s juſt with Fruits as itis 
with Wines: thoſe which we drink 
\ firſt are the more delicate and juicy ; 
and thoſe' which we reſcrve for the 
latter part of the year, are more firni 
and laſting 3 both excellent in their 
Seaſon: But ſo ſoon as the New are 
made, and fit to pierce, we aban- 
don the old, which we before e- 
ſteemed ſo acceptable. In like mar- 

Wn | Fr net 


* Jaid low, 
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ner, it is ſo ſoon as the new Fruits 
approach to their -matzrity, we for- 


lake thoſe of the year paſt 3 and one 


diſh . of Strawberries, . or Cherrics , 


(though never ſo-green ) or forward 
Pears, ſhall be perferred to the beſt, 


and faireſt Box-Chreſtien which you 
can produce. 


To purſue then our firſt intention; ©,,.4... 
it will be neceſlary to chooſe ſome yatory. 


place in your houſe the moſt com- 
nodious to make your Reſervatory or 
ftere-houſe, which ſhould have the 


windows and overtures narrow, tO Fahtick. 


prevent the extreamity both of 
the heat and cold + theſe you ſhall 
aways keep ſhut, and ſo ſecured 
from the azr, as only to afford you 
amoderate light, which you ſhall 
allo beriſh , by cloſing the wooden 
{hutters. when you go out: And in- 
deed were there none at all, and 
that the door to it were very ſtraight, 
would be the better 
keeping it as ſhut ſoon as ever you 
me-cntred. S 2 Such 


Sit Ua- 


tlon. 


| 


| 
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* Such a place 'deligned for your 


ſtore, you ſhall build fbetves about, 


and (if the room. be capable of it) 
that the middle be to lay fruit m 
heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, 
and deſtin'd for the Servarts; and if 
itbe not wilde enough, it ſhall ſaffice 
to ſhe/ve it three parts, and 'leave the 
fourth for the heaps. 575 Ave 

Let your Shelves be laid upon 
brackets of wood or iron very ſtrong 
becauſe of their . charge 7 two & 
them ſide by fide, two foot broad, 
Which you muſtTedge' with a ſmal 
Lath, to keep the fruit from rowing, 
and falling off - but let none of” theſe 
ſhelves be within a yard of the flow, 
that you may place the beſt rare frui 
under them, ſeparating, and di- 
ſtinguiſhing them according to their 
kinds; but you may continue the 
ſhetves upward to the very Celing, 
placing them about nine, or ten 'in- 
ches afunder. And for 'the mor 
convenience, you ſhould have a [mal 


light 


—_— 
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light frame of ſteps, by which you 
Fond and reach to the uppermoſt 
frelf, when you would viſit your 
frut :. a ladder being nothing fo con- 
venient, wearying the feet, any more 
ſubject to fall. 

The ſeaſoz of Gajhering your-wtr- 


ſha 


themſelves, which commonly hap- 
pens after the firſt rains of Artummn, 
when he Tree being ſobb'd aud wet, 
fiells the wood, and looſens. the 
fruit : Or when the firſt froſts ad- 
vertiſe you that1t is time to Jay 
them. up : or (to be more certain,) 
at the decreaſe of the Moox in OFo- 
ber ( thus for the Pears, and Arples ) 
beginning to gather the ſofteſ# firſt , 
ane finiſhing with. the harder, that 
they may have the more time to, per- 
ke& their maturity. _ .', 

There are ſome fruits that are only 


tobe.caten ripe, as the Greſmenil pear 


vQ 3 Cormes, 


ter Sues: being come, which ,you On 
diſcover by many indications. ; therin: 5 
as when they: begin to drop off Fruit. - 


| Tound - 
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| Tecr. * Cormes, Services, Azerolls, and 
| ofbin © Thelike, which you ſhall Jeave upon 
[>* the Tree, till you perceive by their 
| redbery, falling in'great numbers, they admo- 
| Cormes- niſh'you to gather them. * © © 
| fruitisa Afedlars are to be gathered about 
| faſhioned St Tykes, according to the proverb. 
=_ FW When you gather your Fruit, 
| - mand JOU ſhould be provided with ſtrong 
ten likea OZJET Packets, to be born full be: 
Medlar.. twixt two men, and you {hall put 
Medlors, a little ſtraw at the bottom, Jeſt the 
Barkets, weight of ' the uppermoft brnzſe the 
pndermolt againſt the backet. -. 
'** You ſhall-as you gather your fruits 
ſeparate the -- faireſt , and biggeſt 
Fallen, "from the middling; and ſuch as are 
fruit. Fallen of themſelves, 'or as you. have 
thrown down 1n, gathering : the -0- 
' thers, putting.each ſort in a'backet 4- 
part: I ſpeak not here of the ſanalleſt, 
and the crumptiigs, for T ſuppoſe you 
diſcharg'd. your Trees of them be- 
'fore, ſo ſoon. as, you perceived that 
they. did not 7þrive , to give the 
| Pry more 
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more nouriſhment to the reſt; The 
worm-eaten Apples (hauld be pur alſo 
fmongſt thoſe which are falez, to be 
ſpent firſt. bs. 

As faſt as you gather your fruits, 
you ſhall carry them into your ſtore- 
houſe , and range them upon your 
ſhelves, ſo as they may not touch one 
another, putting a little ſtraw all un- 
der them; and in hke manner di- 
ſtinguiſhing the faireſt and biggeſt, 
from the leſſer upon ſeveral ſhelves, 
and heaping up the - wor--eaten and 
fellen: as I but now directed you... + 

'As touching the Bon-Chreſties 
Pears, they are more curiouſly to be 
gathered than the reſt 3 for the 
ſtalks of ſuch asare very fair, and 
well coloured, red at one fide, :.and 


jelow at the other, ſhould be ſealed 


with Spaniſh wax, '-to preſerve their 
ſap from evaporating: this done , 
wrap: them up-in ary papers , and 
put them in a Bufſhel or a Box well 
covered, that they may grow tawzy 
Hs” S 4 and 


Houſing 


Bon- 


Chre- 


ſtien» 


| 
| 
' 
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and #ature being thus ſhut up. - 

. You: ſhall practiſe the ſame upon 
the' Donuble-flower: Pear ,.. the 'Cadil: 
lace, the Thoul, and others which 
are grafted -upon. the, Qzince, and 
which receive- their ' colour from the 
Tree ; For as for thoſe as are graffed 
upon :the Pear-ftockthey commonz 
ly odfirinue_ greez 3 and therefore 
without. ;any-_fafther ' trouble, you 
need only range 'them upon_-the 
fheluts, as you did-the reſt, | 

Thoſe that are_very.curious haye 
a Cupboard, which:ſhuts very clots; 
in. which-they . reſerve their Bone 
Chreſtions: This C3 upboard | is furniſh: 
ed! with - ſhelves y\ upon every.! of 
which are faſtined :{mall quajers of 
wood , -Which. are- laid croſle.Jike-a 
great, every ſquare near as;big asthy 
greateſt Pear. ' Upon -each vt thele 
ſquares they lay a Pear by it ſelh, tor 
fear Jeſt they ſhould ;touch ;, and 
that if any of them\ ſhould be pe: 


riſhed, It. do not: CY its neighbour, 
This 
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This C; "upbogrd. they. keep very cloſe, 

paſting ,pjeces -of . Paper about »the 
Key-holes, to. keep out the ayr, and 
never: open it, ſave when they would 
take out fruit; and this cloſing them 
up, does give, "them a moſt excellent 
colour - But before they thus ſhut 
them uP, they leave the Pears five 
or fix dayes in the Baskets, where- 
in they. were, brought out of the Or- 
chard,, thax. they may. have time to 


nat. REIT 


.; Thoſe, Fruits pe vs .are to be Ripe- 
eaten. ripe; ſhould he layed in heaps; ; fruit. 


and if they. do. not«mellow faſt e- 
nough tg; your defire,,you ſball pyt 
them into, a; Wheat-Sack, and ſhall 
jumble them together berwixt two 3 
this Concuſſzoz one again{t the other , 
will exceedingly advance. their ma- 
turity.., 


Grapes, or others more xdinary, ate 


$0 be preſerved ſeveral ways, either 


ſingly 


- Your | 2 WIEN of alt colours , Grapes: | 
as the C hafſelats, Bicane. Me and Rochel 
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fingly ranging them upon ſtraw , or 
hanging them in Sjeves up to the 
Cieling, covering them over with 
ow to guard them from the d#ff, or 
barrellmg them up with Oat-Chaffor 
In a tub of Aſhes, 'or which is beſt, 
' hanging them by their ends ( not 
"ſtalks Jin your forementioned Cup- 
board. ' eds 
 T pretermit ſeveral other curious 
wayes of keeping Grapes, as when 
they are in Flower, to put the Cluſter 
intoa Glaſe-V7al, and when it is Ripe 
cut it from the Vize , and ſeal up the 
ſtalk, but it Huſt ſo hang , as that 
nane of them touch -the' {ide of the 
—_ and then cloſe the mouth of it 
with ſoft wax , to keep out the Ayr, 
"this will preſerve the Ciſter til 
Chriſtmas. | OI TNeR 2 OY 
 _ There are divers other means; 
- - which Fomit, © becauſe they are alto- 
gether ' unprofitable, troubleſome, 
"and expetiinve: {50 5 
:- And*'though I have not before 
Chews fi taught 
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taught you how you may ſtore your 

&f with theſe Muſcat-grapes of all 
Colours, 1t is not out of ignorance, * 
for T am abundantly furmſhed with 
them; But becaule it is a plart which 

isto be governed like the other Vznes 
[refer 1t to my Yignerons, Who have + 
from their Toyth been accuſtomed 

to the ordering of V7zes, their ex- 
perience ' inſtructing them * in+ thoſe 
neceſlary:ſubjeFions , which a Gard- 

immer would never obſerve: with ſo 

many preca#tions as they-are obliged 

to do, eſpecially in planting and pri- 

#ing them, which are the only things 
inftruct them in, and am well ſaris- 
*Tſhall tell your upon this occaſion, Vermine 
that all ſorts of Flies, -and Bees, 
Waſps, &c, Dormice, and Rats, are 
exceedingly licoriſh of theſe Grapes, 

when they are ripe; to prevent 
which you ſhall place ſome clove of 
Carlick half hid in ſeveral places 

upon the poles which ſupport them, 

neer 


AſpeQ, 
Rotten. 
trult. 


Mice, 


Cats: - 
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near the C luſters * and the very Sext 
thereof will chaſe them away, - 

The fulleſt aſpect of the Meridian 
Sin, and ſhelter of ſome al, 1s the 
onely place that the Maſcat, and Pre- 
coce Grape affects. 

To conclude this SeFoz, I will ad- 
viſe you to viſit your- Conſervatory 
often, that jn.caſe you finde any of 
the Fruits .rottcx, you take them 
way 3 for- they ſpoil all\that they 
touch : but if you perceive any.one 
that the Mice have begun, ſtir it not 


. from the place; for as long as any.of 


that ſingle Fruit remains, they wil 
never attaque another + In the mean 
time, ſeta Trap to catch them 3 for 


.to- let Cats i In, ;they will diforder your 
Fruit, and leave their Ordure amongſt 


the heaps, and upon the Shelves 
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| -SECT. '1t: 
* "Of Dried Fruit. 


Here: are divers Fruits that 
we drie in Ovens, which in 
hotter Countries they drie in the. 
Jan, as 1n Provence, the Prunel/a's , 
m Languedoc, Raiſms of the Sun; 
but fince the Cold of our Climate 
obliges us to make uſe. of the Over, 
I will here deſcribe in particular , 
wy each of them ought to be dri- 
&d. | | 
Beginning them with Cherrzes , 
White, Hearts, and the Preſerving 
Cherries, as With the firſt which 
the Seaſon preſents us. Chuſe ſich 
as are very Tipe, fair, freſh, and 
not bruiſed: you ſhall ſpread 


| them upon Lattices, or Hurdles 


made 


 Cherviez 


[| * They. 
| callthem 
| inFrance 
| Burſhel- 
boxes. 


| that ſha- 


| contain- 
| ingabour 


| ſhel. 
| Plum, 
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made of wicker, ranging them one 


by anothcr, as handſomely as you 
can, without ſuffering them to lye 
one upon another, with their Stores 
and OStalkes, then put them- into 
the Over, which muſt be of a tem- 
perate heat, Such as it ufually 3s after 
the heuſhold bread is drawn. And 
then leaving them as long. as any 
heat remains, you ſhall take them 
forth, and tr: them, to the end they 
may perfectly dry : after this, you 
ſhall heat the Ovez again, putting 
thein in, and repeating this courſe 
till they are ſufficiently dryed to be 
kept 3 then let them cool in heaps 
a whole day, and 0 nm , bind- 
ing them up in ſmall PBurches, reſerve 
them in great * round Yoxes, exqui- 


| being of ſite + way 


lums are to be dryed like Cher- 


| pe, and yes, very ripe gathered; the beſt for 


this purpoſe are ſuch as are faler off 


and will be more agreeable to eat, 
| ah 0” 


| Mala Bu- the Trees, for they are moſt fleſhy , 


than thoſe which you ſhall gather, 
which retain alwayes ſome verdure 
upon them. 

The very belt to dry are to be cho- 
ſen,as the [zrperial,Date,and St. Cathe- 
rixe, Diap,Perdrigon,Cytrons, Prunel- 
les Mirabolon "Reche-Brbou Damethy 
of all ſorts, and the St. 7#lian for ordi- 
nary ſpending. | = 


was, you mult make choice of the 
farieſt of your Plums, as the Perdri-, 
go , the Abricot-plum, * FEge-yolk, 


drawing them by the skin , which 
wil eaſily quit the plum, if it be 
throughly ripe, then _w them with» 
out breaking the fruit, as I ſhall 
hereafter inſtru you when I ſpeak 
of Abricots. Boyle the skins well, 
with a little water , and ſtrain it 
through a cloath, and -in this. jzice 


I(wvhich ſhould be in the confiſterice 


of a Syrup ) infuſe your plums as of- 
ten 


If you deſire to counterfeit Pry- Prunelas 


rienoles, or others, which have a Þlum fo 
white skin, peel them without a kxife, called, 
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ten as you ſet them into'the Over; 
flatring 'them every time': If your' 
Liquor benot thick enough, you ſhall 
adde to it'of the juice of White Cor- 
rizths, very ripe, which will render 
your ſyrup ſifficientlyconfiſtent You, 
may alſo (if you pleafe YJadd ſome 
Sugar to them, they will be excellent 
and require leſs drying. , | | 
The Provencals, inſtead of ſetting 
- them in the Over, ſtick them upon 
Thorn branches, ohe upon each 
Thorn, and ſo leave them to drie in 

the $77. 4 | 
Peaches Peaches, are to be ordered after 
the ſame manner as Plums, except- 
ing , that they muſt be gathered from 
the Tree; for thoſe which. fall, be- 
fides that they are over-ripe, they 
will have ſuch Bruiſes, as will hindet 
their dry;zg, without great trouble, 
- and will be very difagreeable to the 
taſte: . Before. you ſtore them, you 
ſhall (et them once into the Over 
to mortifie them : afterwards _ 
| ſhal 
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fhdll lit them nearly with. a Knife, 


and-take out the 'Stoze 3 the. oper 
"and flat them upon: ſome Table, that 


when you ſerthem in the Oven, they 
may. dry as well within as without, by 
reaſon of their great #hickneſs 3 and 
the laſt time you drawithaw out of 
the  Ovex, whillt they are yet hot, 
doſe them again, and flatten them, to 
reduce them to their natural ſhape. 

©: Abricots are alſo to be gathered 


 tipe from the 'Tree , yon. need not 


openi them, to take out their Stones, 
but thruſt them out dextronſly ; neer 
the Stalk - neither in' drying them 
tieed you open them like Peaches 5 


but leave them whole, and only flat- 


#/2 them-, that they-may be equal 
Mevery part, and be the more..com- 
modious to range in the Boxes. -: 

-* Tf. you deltre. to haye: thenr ex- 
ceY/erit, put a'Pill of Sugar about the 
quantity of a Pez, in the place-'df 
the Stores and fill an earthen AM7/k- 
tray, covering it 'with a lid of Paſte 
9 T ___ cloſed 


Abricots 
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two dayes before you let them up. 


 Rowſſet and achundr 
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cloſed thereto: then ſet it. in; the 
Oven, as ſoon as the' Bread hath 
taken colour: and there let it re- 
main till it be cold , after which you 
ſhall ſet it in the drove upon ſite, 
as they drig,Sweet-meats; and when 
they areſwlgciently dry to keep, whillt 
yet warm, ſtrew ſome finely ſearced 
Sygar upon them, - and leave them 


Pears are to be dried pared , and 
anpared, in the ſame manner as [ 
ſhewed you before 3 but being pared, 
they 'are much more delicate, and 
the Parings are to be uſed, to infuſe 
in the Ziquer, as I taught you i 
Plums. You mult leave their Stalk, 
and the crown when you pare them, 
chooſing ſuch Fruzt as is the faireſts, 
moſt delicate, and full of Flavonr, 
as the Orange,Summer Bon-Chreſtien, 
Muſcadle , Great Muſcat-pear , the 
others as are, 

You ſhall put of theſe likewiſe 
iN earthex pots, with their Skins up- 

oy : on 


| Lin the Sur. 
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a:the Fruit, before you cover them 
with Paſte; thus drie, and ſtrew they 
as you did your Fbricots.  _ } 
The Pear is not tobe gathered over- 
ripe, for that will xender it too flaſhy, 
;2In Grape-tizze, yqu-may infule the 
Mrings 10 neW whbite-Wixe, inſtead of 
water, Or in Cyderotime, in new. Perry 
nade without Water. 
- Apples are.commonly dried with- *PP!es: 
out paring-them ; and are to be ſlit jn 
the midſt,taking out the Core, - ſome 
of them yoy-njay -boyl for Z7quor, to 
ſeakthoſe in, which you intend to Dry. 
. Grapes "of all ſorts, Muſcadine, Grapes. 
and others. are- to be dried in the 
Over, upon the Exrdle, without far- 
ther trouble, than only to dry them 
na temperate heat, and #xrz them : 
frequently, that they dry <qual- * Topre- 
| F Thoſe of Lazguedoc paſſe them/*7%* 
ough a * Lye before they drie them mm" 
| 2 fram, 
| Amongſt ary fruits, I will alſo-Reens, 
ange greez Beans, which being well 
: T8 T 2 dreſs'd. 
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 drels'd with alittle- JVixten Saver 
dried ) the true ſeaſdhing of Beancy 
may paſſe for new. + a 

To Drie them; you ſhall: take 
*7, thoſe that are tender, which have 
which. yet their * Skins green, before they || 
the beans are white 3 take off this Coat (that | 
arein- js, peel them )) then dry then 
volved. the Sun upon papers, often turning 
them daily ; at Evenizg bring then 
7, and expoſe them again to the Jn } 
every day, till yon finde them very [+ 
dry, which will ſoon be, if it benot 
cloſe weather : being dry, you may || 
keep. them covered'in Boxes, care- (|, 
fully preſerving them from all mop I* 


 Befofe you boil them, you mult. 

lay them in ſoakfor the ſpace of hal Þ*; 

_ a dayin warm water. = | 

Peaſe, Forgrrez Peaſe, chuſe the young]. ; 
eſt, which ſhailed out of their Cods, 

dry as you did the Beans, and inful}.. 

them like wiſe in warm water be-f 

fore you boil them, adding to tht}, 

hiquo), 
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hquor;/ A handfil-of the leaves of 
E - Peaſe,” if you. have any. green, 
ne: them nA. _ leſt they 
ok with your. Pea Ge :! 657-56 
Marifſes and Myuſbrums are to. be Muſh- 
fed.on's Thred, and hung-up 19 rums, 
ome! hot: place, .as over.an-Oen, 
where they will eaſily dryz or if the 
becommiodious for it, before 
the Fere, or ſet -1t intochs Queni it &E 
gmpcrately. WAR rc |. 


wo. ai kf 


"BY SEGK.. fend: - 


Arn with.olt and Vinegar 
£%s Uenmber: 4 are the OF Ga rden Pickling 
©: 


Fr Fre hjcd hs pſ6 yo ple Cum: 
they.Qre.to .be Fe Sy .Very,,: ings bers. 
( aqui : CA Farneht of 6 fre 
BAgs, a. chooſe. MN oſe 
HHS ele ble little Xe,” hoyns, 
{ that do. nat- improye) or elſe 
"Lomewhat- bigger , : but very Young, 
before their 2d; be hard; which are 
T3 on- 


ET——_—_—— wid 


234 


Gathe- 
rinz. 


whitet, being 'pareQ'at thatcinſtan 


* .reſf'of tha day inthe Surts Ho 
| them' alittle, rage the ey 'qray t the bi 
ter receive in the Salt, 


Thar . are. # 
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nothing ſo pleaſaut to eat: Theſe are | 
to be pickled pared, 'or whole'; but 
it is.better to pare them, before ou 
ut them in pickſe , "than afterwards; 
2uſe of the lofie of your Salt, and 
Vinegar upon the Ski, | which wil 
becoine' {o hard;'as-fearctly to bees 
ten :* 'But they'are handſomer;: "and 


when" you ſerve theni-to the 7b; 
than ſuch as you-pare' before'they: he 
pickled: fo that you may do which 
of them you pleaſe. 

The other ſmallihorned Cucumber 
are to be pickled without & wt] by 
reaſon of the delicatweſsof their gs 

You muſt gather very carly in: 
fair morning , and theniHie allthe 


"Pur the pared; the wpared:; "i 
the Cerkine., 205 of them! 40 'welly .. 
glazed earthen Pots apart for r theſ 3 

= lo -crumble. nd} - 
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'moulder away, by reaſon of the Salt 
which does penetrate them; and ſo 
loſe their Pickle ) ranging them hand- 
fomly, and crowding them as neer as 
you .can to one another, without 
ruifing : then you ſhall ſtrew a 
good quantity of Salt upon them, 
and the Vinegar afterwards, till 
the uppermoſt of all are well cove- 
red? otherwiſe, there will breed 
a:monldineſs, that will ſpoil all 'that 
remain bare. Thus -fet them up in a 
temperate place , and touch ithem 
Jiot at leaſt in ſx weeks, that they 
may be perfealy pickled. Your Store- 
bouſe will be the moſt convenient 
place to keep them 1n. 


th Let the Purſiain which you wauld Pur ſlain 
ihe fickle , be of that which you have 


#ranſplented, that it may be the fair- 
&..:; The true (eaſon-to gather it; is, 
when it begins tO: rflower , Ne you 
-would have that which is terfder-: 
'* for; if--you omit it till it: be'out;-of 
-flower ,, that you may fave; the Seed, 
—T T 4 (as 
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(as itis commonly! ſold ' ) it' wil 
be 'too hard'to eat. Let ir alſo be 
dries; and mortified in the Sun, two 
ot three dayes and then range” it'in 
glazed Pots with Vinegar, and Salt, ns 

you did the Cucumbers, © 

| Capers, *.. Capers, Broome-buds Sampier, Tar 

| Fob _ and the like, are-to be pickled 

| Sappier, after the ame manner” as above. -'\ 

Tarra- Bottoms of Ayrtichonks are tobe 

| gon. pickled im Salt,” but after another 

| Arti- Aſethod than the former; for they 

| choks. cruſt! firſt be above. balf-boy/'e ;; and 

when they are-cold ,and well drainid 
of their: water," which ſhould likes 
wiſe 'be dried with a eo/h ; to take 
out all their h»midity, range them in 

Pots,;and pour Bf5re upon them, as 

ſrohg' as it can poſſibly be made; 

-which tis done by putting\miqr-M 

much Salt, as'til-it will noilonger 

za/bzþe, and that the Salt precip;arert 
the Bottom whole, and withoutimelt- 

Ing.' This we call Marinate#/water- 

--Upon this water (which aniliov- 


ver 


RIO qc jt 5A  D”D19o 0 OS 2 


CO & SD NFB... 


——= - at > = 3-2 


es Fat 


Eno agso7TtanameOo cy a0 


come to bpez and flower, but yet not 
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wer your Artichockes ) you muſt pour 
Sweet Butter melted, tothe eminerce- 
oftwo fingers, that you may there- 
by-exclude the 4;r 3 then the Butter 
being cold, ſet up the pot with your 
lirnmbers, or in ſome other tempe- . 
nte place, . covered and welt ſecur'd 
fom the Cxts & the mice, which elſe 
will make bold to viſit your Putter. 

» But I preſume that before you put 
the' Artichokes in the pot, you did 
prepare them, as you- would have 
done to ferve them to the Table, that 
s; taken off all the /eaves, and the 
Choke, whach as within. | 

The true ſeaſon for this is in Ag: Tirn "_ 
be, when ( praiſing what I taught 
you before .in-the-{econd Zreatife in 
theChapter of :47tichokes,) your plants 
produce thoſe which are young and 
tender , fot they are theſe; which 
you ſhould take to pickle, before they 


tll-their heads are well formed and 
hard. 


be”; hen 
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Aſpara- 


Viſit, 
your 
1 hts. 


Corne. 
lieans. 


gus Peas | 
Cham- Morilles, Champignons, or Muſh 


pignons. 70225, are alſo to be pickled in ſalt, 
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When you would eat of them, | 
you miuſt extract their ſaltneſs b 
often ſhifting the water , and boy 
them once again, before you ſerve 
them to the Table. ot 
Aſparagne , Peas without Cods, 


(baving firſt parboy/dthem, and pre- 


' paredevery ſort in its kind) after the 


ſame manner that you did Artichokes. 
You ſhall »-ozethly be ſure to vi- 
ſite your Pots, that in caſe you per- 
ceive any of them »ouldy, or to 
have loſt their pzck/e , you may accot- 
dingly repair it. | 
I have ſome years ſince invented. 
the pickling of Cornelians , and haye 
frequently made them paſſe for 
Olrves of Verons , with divers perſon 
who have been deceived , their - 


 lour fo reſembling them, and their 


tafte 16 little different. To effett 
this, I cauſe the faireſt, aud biggeſt 
to be gathered, When firſt they would 

: begin 
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| begin toblyſh, and then letting them 


lye-a while, Por, or Barre them he 
ing them with brize, juſt as I do 
Artichokgs, and to render them odo- 


rifrougy adding a little branch of 
' green e 


el. & a few Bay-leaves : then 
cloſing the veſſle well,” touch it not 
for a 220th after. If you finde them 
t00 ſalt, dilute, & abate the pickle be- 
fore you ſerve'them to the Table. 


0. preſerve fruit, with: Wines, in the 
i { Muſt, int Cider, or #8 Hony.. ©, 
A - LL forts of Fruit which may be 


| ſerved 11 Sugar, may alſo be 
preſervedin Mzſt, in Cyder, or in Fo- _ | 
#y-And there isno other difficultyin ; ;h 
making. choice of fruits to:ſcald and Wine, 
preſerve'this way , than-in chooſing Cider. 
ſuch as. you would preſeroe. 1n Sugar, Hoy; 
; 1 Todeſcribe in this place the prin- In Muſt. 


icipal- rules, which muſt of neceſiity 
-be obſerved-in preſerving fruit in the 
Miuft; or :new Wine 3 You hall -=_ 
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 'three pails fall, tbkee pogo; "07-13 parts! | 


of muſt, aceaxding to the. quantity. of 
fruit'which you .1ntend- ta; prigſerasi ly 
ſevitin a Kettle:or Skillet on the, fire, 
but with care; that if your; figg-be of 
wood , .the:flax. being toagrean,)do. 
not-burn ſome fide of the-vgfſel: Fhety 
let your zſscontinue boyling tal-ih 
be reducedi to: ohe. thixdi\part, that 
it may be of a: ſitting.canliffence t9 
preſcrve your fruit in lufficiently, and 
keep it fron/#ouldiug arid Jpoyl ing. 

- The fruets being parear wpared, 
according. to. their naturegh\ot your 
curioſity ,-ithoſe which ought. to þc 

ſealded bemg dane; welldrained, 
dryed from"wtheir water; are: to'-be 
put, and preſerved :mithrs: Milfs cane: 
fully ſcunmed andimade to bay,” tal 
you perceive that the: Synape'1s of : 
futfictent confiſtavte, wihnob yau ſha 

. know 'by: dropping :fome- of -1t on a 


plate;if it appear invite Rybier; & run 


not about: the ptate; 'wlirtleindlining: 
- 'You-cannot take, your Myftut6p 
new, & therefore, as ſoon as you per- 


celve 


0D 1. WW - wo Ad. ro” BS. Gi=.y AD =: 
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iounediatly, and take. of that »zuſt as 
much as: wilk &rve, white or red, ac- 
cotding taithe fruit you. would pre- 
76. ' SOME finits, 4 $ihe. Qxznce,the 
Fear, and the Flew ghupe&c. require 
Muſt of blew gripes,othcrs of white, as 
Walmti,the ){t:ſcat-grage,& the like, 
whoſe ' candor” and whitenette you 
deſire to prefexve, - -* 1, +; SN 
. To heighten the ?aff; of tholc fruits 
which you' ought ta; preſerve 1N rea- 
Wine, put ina little Cinnamon, an 
Cloves tyed: up i a-bottom of Laws, 
that , they. may not be diſperſed a- 
mong[t the preferves, loſt or conſum'd 
inthe Sywp;: and to thoſe which re- 
quire White-]Vine, a bunch. of green 
fernel bound up likewiſe in a cloath. 
\ Codiniach,.'or Marmaled of grapes 


291 
ecive the grapes very ripe, tread them 


dl'- 


matad 


is made, of ths faireſt, and ripeſt blew 
grapes,” gathered mn the afternoon at pe. ,; 
the hear of the 'day, to the :end that Rafine, 


their moiſture may. be,intriely dryed 
#p:: Lay them in ſome-Joft of your 
houſe ,-where both the air & the Sur 


have 
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have free entrecourſe, ſpreading them 


upon Tables or Fordles ,- that, forat 
the leaſt a fortright, they may-there 
ſweat and ſprink, : In caſe the weather 


prove cloudy, or that the ſeaſon prove 


cold, you may ſet them in your Over, 
tem preately warm , after which preſe 


' them well with your hands,cleanſing 


Gaſchean 
inſtru- 


| ment 
made 
likean 
Ca.e. 


them from all their ſeeds and ſtalks, 
putting the hxks and juice to boyl in 
the kettle,& diligently ? ac and 
cleering it from the ſeeds, Reduce 
this /iquor alſo to a third part, dimini- 
ſhing the fire, according as your con- 
f#@ion thickens, and ſtirring it often 
about with your ſpat#le or ſpoon to 
prevent its cleaving to the weſzel, and 
that it may boyl equally. Being thus 
prepar'd, you ſhall percolat it through 
a Sieve or courſe cloath, bruiſing the 
husks with your wooden Ladle, the 
better toexpreſle out the ſubſtance, 
and beſides, you ſball wrizg it forth, 
or ſqueeze itin a preſs - when this1s 
done, ſet it againon the fire,and boyl 


it once more, keeping it continnaly 


ſtirring 


4 = 8 = 


=> 
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{ſtring till you conceive it to be ſuf-, 


fciently boyled , then taking 1t off 

ur it into Farther pans, to prevent 
ts contraQting any il] ſ-rack from the 
kettle 5 and being halt cold, put it into 


| ally-pots to keep, 
, You ſhall let your pots ſtand open Potting, 


five or fix dajes, and then cover them 
with paper ſo fitted as to lye upon 
the very preſerve within the pot 3 and 
when viſiting your pots, you .finde 
that any of your paper is ouldy, take . 
away, and apply another ; this do 
2 long as you ſhall ſee cauſe, which 
will be untill ſuch time as all the 
ſuperflouous humidity be evaporated, 
for then the »ouldineſſe wil vaniſh, 
mnleſſe your confeFion was not ſuf- 
iciently- boyled, in which caſe it muſt 
be boyled again, and then you may 
cover them for altogether. 


To make Muſtard a la mode de Di- de hm 
jor, you ſhall only take of this Cod;- Muftard, 


wackand put to it ſtore of Sexeve or 
Myſtard-ſeed well bruiſed in a worter 
vith water, and fizely ſearced, and 
when 
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when it is exquiſitely mixed together, 
quench therein ſome /;ve.coals, to ex: 
tract all the b;tterneſf from 'the ſeed, 
then either barrel, or pot it up, well 
cloſed, and reſerved foruſe.” 
You may allo preſerve all forts of 
fruit in Perry that hagnot been 4j- 
. lated, reducing it in boyling allo to a 
"third part, as we ſhewed you in the 
Maſt. Laftly, 


in Holy. To preſerve in Hoxy,you ſhall take 


that which 1s moſt thick;-hard, and 
moſt reſembling Sugar, boyling it ina 
preſerving Pan, ſcumming it exaitlh,& 
ſtirring it about to prevent its burm- 
ing, You ſhall diſcover, if it bee- 
nough boyled, by putting into it x 
Hens egg; if it fink, it 1snot yet © 
noughz if it float, it 1s of ſufficieny 
conliſtence to preſerve your Fruits: 
_ .You know that Horny is very ſubject 
to burn, and therefore finiſh this pre- 
paration upon a gertle fire, frequent!) 
ſtirring thebottom of your pax witl 
the ſpatule to prevent this accident || , 
FINIS. | 
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TO THE 


KINGS 
Moſt Sacred + 
MAJESTY. 


1 z | pleaſe Tour Majeſty: 
| Eing by Your 
May ies Grace 
avour, ad- 
names? to _ Supream- | 
- feſt Glory of our Pro- 
A 2 — 
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feſſion,; which is to be 
qualified Your © Maje- 
ſties Gard ner;1 chought 
' 1t moſt agreeable to my 
Dety, to render” Your 
EMajefty this account 
of my Labour, and do 
ſ applicate as well Your 
gracious acceptance 'of 
'what IT offer, as Your 
pardon for my preſum- 
ption ; af at leaſt the 
{Rortneſs 'of - the: dil- 
conſe, GEthe memneſs 
of the” Author, may 


Dr1 ing Jt any prejudice; 
*> whe. 


.*T he EprSile DearcavoVy. 
whenthe great /rgnſtns: 
was pleaſed that Cars 
Valgias's Book of a few! 
Herbs , and Myuacenas, 
that a Pamphlet con- 
cerning the nature of O- 
2101s only, ſhould be1in- 
ſcribed to them : S7r, I. 
dedicate the Prince of 
Plants, to the Prince of 
Planters, Your Majeſty; 
This Royal Title, as 
Your MajeFres great 
affection, and encourag- 
ment to all that 1s true- 


ly Magnificent and E- 


MR te LU acarory. 


molumental in the (z/- 


tyre of T rees and Fruit, 
has worthily acquired ; 
ſohas it given inſtance to 
thouſands of Your Ma- 


zefties Subjects, whoſe 


glory it 1s to I ranſcribe 
after your great Exam- 
ple; for the good of the 
Ages tocome. 

I know Your Majeſty 
can have no great opini- 
on of our Engliſh }ines 
as hitherto they have 
been ordered; butas I 
perſwade my ſelf, it 1s 
not 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
not altogether from the 
defect of the Climate, 
at leaſt, not 1n all places 
alike ; nor, Iam ſure, of 
the Induſtry of Your 
| Majeſties Subjects ; but 
in ſomewhatelſe, which 
[ endeavour to encoun- 
ter in theſe few Papers; 
ſo, if by your Majeſties 
Gracious Acceptance of 
the Efay,, Gentlemen 
ſhall be encouraged to 
plant thoſe ſortsof V7zes 
which I here recom- 
| mend, and to Czltrvate 
A 4. them 


RF aeaiory. 

molumental in the C/- 
tyre of T rees and Fruit, 
has worthily acquired ; 
ſohas it given inſtanceto 
thouſands of Your Ma- 


zefties Subjects, whoſe | 


glory it 1s to I ranſcribe 
after your great Exam- 
ple ; for the good of the 
Ages tocome. 

I know Your Majeſty 
can have no great opin1- 
on of our Englſh ines 
as hitherto they have 
been ordered; butas 1 


perſwade my ſelf, it is 


not 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
not altogether from. the 
defect of the Climate, 
at leaſt, not 1n all places 
alike ; nor, Iam ſure, of 
the Induſtry of Your 


| | Majeſties Subjects ; but 


in ſomewhatelſe, which 
[ endeavour to encoun- 
| terin theſe few Papers; 
ſo, if by your Majeſties 
Gracious Acceptance of 
the Eſſay, Gentlemen 
ſhall be encouraged to 
plant thoſe ſortsof Vizes 
which I here recom- 


| mend, and to Cxltivate 


A 4 them 
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them by : my direction ; 
that: precious Liquor 
may haply .once/ again 
recover its juſt eſttmati- 
on, be the product of 
Your Majefties Domi- 
#015, and Anſwer the 
Ambition of 


May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 
Torr Majeſties 

moſt obedient Subje& and Servant 

JOHN ROSE. 
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THE ENGLISH 


Vineyard 


VINDICATED. 
THE PREFACE 
| OR 


Occafion of this DISCOURSE, 


Eing one day refreſhing my j.lf 

71 the Garden at Eſex-houle, 

and amonest other things jal- 

; ling into Diſcourſe with Mr. 
Role, thex Gard'ner t» Her Grace 
the Dutcheſs of Somerſet) about Vines, 
aud particularly the Cauſe of the neg- 
IF of Vineyards of late in England 3 
be reaſoned ſo pertinently upon that 
Subject (as indeed he does upon all 
£ thines , 


The Prefacee« 


things which concern his Hortulan 


Profeſſzon ( that conceiving how great- | 


by it might oblige many worthy and in- 
germous Perions, lovers of Planta- 
tions, ad of the noblei# parts of it ; 7 
Was eafily perfwaded to gratifie his 
modeft and charitable inclinations, to 
have them conmmuniceted to the world. 
The Matter therefore of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe being totally his, receives 
from me only it; form, and the putting 
of his Conceptions together 5 which 1 
have dreſſed up in as rural a garb as 1 
thought might beſt become, and recom- 
mend them for Praffice. T have turned 
over many, both late, and ancient 
Books (far exceeding this in Bulk, ) 
pretending to dire(# us in our choice 0 

the Fruit, and the Planting of Vine- 

yards : But I do ingeniouſly profeſs, 
that none ofthem have appeared to me 
more rational, and worthy our inata- 
tion, than theſe ſhort Oblervations of 
Mr. Roſes, and which I ſo much the 


wore 


« 
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ore value, as IT conſtder them the 
tive- produfFion of his own Experi- 
wee, Without obtruding any thing npore 
» reputation of others, which is now 
come the mo5t pernitious Impolture 
ut flatters as into ſo maily miſtakes 
nd Erronrs: whilit men follow ſuch 
ireGtions as they meet withal in 
int, or froze ſome Mountters new 
7g me over, who think we are as much 
es Wiged to follow their mode of Garden- 
8 bs, as we do that of their Garments, 
T Wil we become in both ridiculows. XZ, 
I Fight here add ſomething of Oſtentati- 
- br, by deducing the. Pedigree of 
ed Fneyards from the great Oriental 
#t Fitriarch of them to this day; But 
) Foil be of more encouragement to 
of Þ, when we ſhall confider how fre- 
e- firntly they were heretofore planted 
ſs, Þthis Country of ours, as they ſtil 
me Fintinue to be in Places of the very 
4- ime Latitude abroad; ſo as the 
of 141ge decay of then among {1 HS 
he theſe latter Ages » muſt needs pro- 
re ceed 


* Sylv8c 
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ceed from nn other canſe than that of 
our own neglett, and the common vi-f 
ciſitude of things. We behold it in 
that of Timver to onr grief, ad thelſ 
ſeveral (almoſt loſt ) (pecies of ſome} 
thy have we not as goodly Malts fir 
our Ships as our neigbour Conntrics? 
Why is the Elme, the Walnut, and the 
CO decayed and rare among 
aA 


#5, 1ore than formerly they were ? Buff 


of this T have elſe-where given an * ac 
count more at large. The Vineyard if 
ow before you 


Philocepos] 
7 


hat of 
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1: the ſeveral ſorts of Vines, and what 
q : ' Grapes do beſt accommodate with 
our Climate 7 7: Englaud, | 


[1] long, and diligent obſet= 
vation of the Speczes; I do 
chiefly recommend theſe following, 
034 to be- the moſt proper, and natural 
for the: Curious in our Country, to 
exerciſe ' their induſtries upon; as 
from whence ' they may promiſe 
them{clves. a recompence worthy of | 
their ag mr | 

5 The ſmall FlackGrape, by ſome 
called the Cluifer Grape, a JO_ 
and early ripe frwt. - - 
2 The 


The Engliſh Vineyard 
2 The White Muſcadine, early 

ripe alſo, and a well known grape. 
' 3 The Parſh-grape, ſo! denoming« 
ted from the ſhape and indentures of 


the leaf; it bears. ſomewhat a ſmaller | 


raiſin or berry, but it is of abrisk, 
and delicious taſte, mature betimes;” 
4 The Muſcade}la, a white grape, 
not ſo big as the Muſcadine, though 
as ſoon ripe. II ITY 
5. The Frontiniaque both white 
and r ed, EY 
6 A new White Grape, ripe before 
the 11ſcadines, which I found im His 
Azajeſties Garden'in St. James's with 
ared wood, and a dark greenleaf;it 
ripens as ſoon in ſtandard as againk 
ſome Walls, and is a cloſer bunch 
than the Muſcedznme, Theſe are the 
kinds which Iprefer - before any 0- 
ther for theſtoring of a Fizezard, al- 
though there are ſeveral other ſorts, 
which I paſs by, as not ſo applicable 
zo our deſign, though very worthy 
of the Curious, and thoſe who aftec 
27 2 variety 
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©, - Vindicated. 
rariety, becauſe they will require 
rly [the artificial reflection, and affiſtance 
of walls, to bring them to maturity. 


L 
SY OF 


CHAP. Ik 


of the Soil end Situation of a Vineyard 
#2 England. 


IT Et eleftion be made of a light 
ite JL ſandy ground; if it be a little 
ſtony upon the ſurface, it is not to be 
rejected: and for its fituation, T 
would chuſe that ſide, or declivity of 
an hill lying to the South, or South- 
weſt, which if favoured with other 
hills fomewhat higher, or woods on 
the North and Eaſt, would be (o 
much the better for the breaking the 
kerity of thoſe pinching quarters : 
This light ſoil having > $H"—_ of 
Chalk or gravel, under a ſurface of | 
two foot in depth, and free from 
fprings, cannot be too hot, or dry 
Toe pro- 


\ 


The Engliſh Vineyard 
provided itbe not addifted to heath? | 
for commonly nothing grows kindly 
where that is apt to ore<ſpread; bur. 
if given_ta brambles, it is a promiſi 
1gn, and infinitely to be =" | 
before the .bther 5 for moſt confi 
dent Tam, (nor.do T ſpeak it upon 
conjetture only) that there" is' ny 
Plant whatever ſo*tonatural to 
the Vine for ſoil and ſituation as this 
repent, and himble' ſhrub? Tho 
who ſhall pleaſe to 'take'niotice of 
the places-in which 6ra#4bles 'molt 
flouriſh ; which are for'the moſt'part 
in the drieſtbanks, hilfy, ftohy. and 
hot*places4 will eafily” mfer' how 
much they reſemble the/7iz7 in thi 
particular . True it js,” they will alfo 
come upinwettifh, and moiſt places 
a!(o; butit 1s m the np rarrreder 
grow large ind ſtrong, ' bear goodly 
Feriies or in moſt oletivh Wer that 
1 would'hereby adviſe atty to Plant | 
their Vines 5mongſt the' Brambles; 
but thoſe'places' welP grabbed anc 


trench- 
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-trenched, are not to be rejected, be- 


.cauſe they commonly thrive 1n ſuch 


where I would make choice of a ſpot 
.to plant a Vineyard in. 

That I have infiſted on this re- 
mark, and of having a Chalky or Gra- 
velly bottom, is from much experi- 
ence, having never found, but that 
in ſuch hard Sfozy or Chalky ground 
(provided it were not Jaomy) Vires 
do exceedingly flouriſh ; eſpecially 
if the land have laina good while in 


has neglected the Planting of FYine- 


gards, that therefore it is to no pur- 
,pole now to begin; ſince the diſcou- 


3þ-7agement has only proceeded from 


their miſ-;nformation on this mate- 
B rial 


.grounds . as are apt for Vines, and 


repoſe, and not off many years ex- 
-hauſted by the plow, where the green 
ſwarth covers thoſe gentle ritings a- 
.mongſt the downes, not too much 
| expoſed to the rudeneſs of the wea- 
ther. Nor are Gentlemen to be there- 
fore deterred, becauſe this late age 


od 
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The Engliſh Vineyard 
rial article of the choice of ſoz], and 
ſftuation,whileſt giving ear tq our for- 
Taign Gardens coming here into Exg- 
land, they took up thoſe rules, which 
they ſaw to be moſt praCtiſed inConn- 
tries of (© little affinity with ozrs, and 
without having that due conſiderati- 
on of the Cl;zmat.,which is ſo neceſla- 
ry and behoveful to Plantations of 
this nature : Hence, they for the moſt 
part, made continual choice of our 
beſt and richeſt land, without regard 
of other circumſtances ; not confide- 
ring, that the deepneſs, and fatneſs of 
the Earth, contributes - more to the 
Juxury of the branches, amplitude 
of leaves, and precipitation of the 
roots, than to the juſt, and natural ſta- 
ture of the SFexz, plenty, and excel- 
lency of the fruit, for which alone 
theſe Plantations are deſirable. In 
ſandy, or loamy land, Yizes indeed 
grow more abundantly, than where 
the ſand, gravel, or chalk are ingre- 


dients, whoſe ſarface of mould | 
notl/ 


: many Yes, though plentiful of braz- 
| B 2 


Vindicated. 
pot ſo profound, a foot and half be- 
ing ſufficient; but this rock of chalk 
and gravel, doesin the interim hinder 
the root from going too deep, force- 
ing it toſpread the more towards the 
top, by which means the tender, and 
fiberous roots receive the natural, 
feet and benigne ſhowers, dews, 
and influences, which impart both 
life, and pregnancy to theſe noble 
Plantations: by this they receive the 
cheriſhing warmth of the Sx , 1m- 
pregnated with a certain volatile ſalt, 


"I which produced near the ſurface of 


the Earth only, 1s drunk in by thede- 
cat pores & apertures of the latent 
roots, whileſt the deeper buried, de- 
priv'd of theſe prolifical advantages, 
grow only fertil in watery, & inlipid 
leaves, or branches without fruit ; the 
mould or #zatrix in which they lie, 
being altogether ſluggiſh,& unactive 
for want of heat,& the prolific embra- 

ces of the $#. Hence it is wefind fo 


ches, 


The Engliſh Vineyard 
ches, ſo thin of joyzts, and thoſe even 
- of the ſame kind, planted in better 
ground, as thick of Knots as a Man 
finger is of Joints, from whence thoſe 
Shoots are produced, which: our Ex- 
liſh Vieneron ſhould preſerve at Pru- 
ning time to ſet hisFruit, and expet 
his Vintage. 

But to return to the Scituation a- 
- gain. * Though © Lazd ſhould. be (6 
quahfied as we have deſcribed it for 
the Soil; yet if it have not alſo that 
Declivity and Aſpe&t we mentioned, 
it cannot be ſo fit for our purpoſe: forſ 
firſt, Hills are not ſo ſubject to the 
morning foggs, and infe&tious milts 
as lower grounds are; beſides, Flat 
Lands do.not ſo ſoon enjoy the be 
nefit of the riſing Sun, nor does it 
ſtay ſo long upon them in the even 
ing, by ſome hours in the. day; fo 
ſince this ſo/ar, and generous Plant 
- does above all things affect to be dry 
eſpecially, after the fruit begins tt br 
be formed, and approach to. its may at 
turſt)] 


Vindicated. 
»venfturity ; | there is nothing more noxi-' 
=tter ous to.1t, than at that ſeaſon to be in- 


MansFfeſted with the cold and heavy damps - 


hoof theſe Foggs ; and it 1s in that, as 
* Ex-ymuch as in any other thing, wherein 
Pru-Jother more Southern Tracts have the 
petadvantage of us, that theſe enemies: 
xe diſperſed, and ſcattered ſooner 
na-Jthan with us; and which - therefore. 
e ſo ve mult ſtrive, to encounter, by the' 
- for advantages we have: hitherto neg-' 
thatJlefted 3 but which we may ſurmount 
ned, by making choice of a more lofty 
*forf ſituation. : | | -y 
the i: Ce 
ultsh © 1 OLE Ae 
Flat CH A P.: UL 
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s it} How to prepare the ground for the 
ven + 4..- +; Plantation. © 


larff Þ Have already wiſhed for a Turhe 
Irj & ſurface, and which has not, been 
; tf broken up, or ſowed of a long time, 
mJ and have alledged my reaſons for it: 
th] B 3 Put 
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The Engliſh Vineyard 
But now in July, when the Earth is 
very dry and combuſtible, plow up 
the ſwarth, and when 'tis very cruſty, 
diſpoſe the turf in ſmall heaps, burn, 
and ſpread the aſhes over the land, to 
be trenched in December or the Ja- 
ary following. I adviſe you to lay 
your dried materials but in little 
heaps, from an obſervation which [ 
have made in W/:lt-ſhire, and particu- 
larly the Downs of Salisbury-plain, 
that where they congeſt too much 
together, the exceſſive fre and 
heat (which they require to re- 
duce them to aſhes) over burns the 
earth, to the great prejudice of thoſe 
ſalts, and ſpirits which a more mode- 
rate fire would preſerve from evoli- 
tion and flying away; an TJnſtance 
of this we have in the Charing of 
Iwood for Coal, the ſmall duſt whereof 
is a powerful ingredient to the im- 
proving of the roots of Trees, mode- 
rately made uſe of. 

 Thegronnd thus prepared 3 when 
| yau 
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you begin to #rezch, contrive your 
ranges (0, 'as they may run thwart 
your h;//, that is, let the ridges paſs 
from Eaff to Weſt; my reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the Yines ſtanding thus in 
ranks, the riſing and ſetting of the 
Sun will by this means paſs through 
the intervals, which it would not do 


inthe common poſture of North and 


South; for the Sun being low at its 
firſt, and laſt appearance above the 
Horizon (and at which time, by rea- 
ſon of our foggs and miſts, we 
chiefly ſtand in need of his afſt- 
ſtance) thoſe rows which paſs from 
North and South, will ſhade one © the 
other, and fo hinder this material 
efeF. If it be objected that Vines 
being ſo planted, loſe that at Noo, 


which they gainin the Morning and 


Evening; Ireply, that the Su at the 
ſeaſon of ripening , is high enough 
for rows of Vines of three foot di- 
ſtance, to ſhine upon, and dart its 
beams even over the very Plants, 
| B 4 without 
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without the leaſt interception; where- 


as upon its riſing or ſetting, it would 
be almoſt totally Eclipſed by the 
Collateral poſture of the oppoſite 


TYAaNgcs. 


CH A P- IV. 


How to Plant the Sets. 


TT Ground in this order, pre- 
pare a meaſure of three foot, 
and by a line ſtrained, dig the. Earth 
a Foot deep or the ſingle Spit, clean(- 
ing the Trench, and ſhoveling up the 
crumbs that the. bottom be clean, 
and the edges ſharp, which you muſt 
guide by your meaſure, that ſo all 
the Trenches may be of an equal fize. 
This done, fit your Plants, Layers; 
or Roots, ſo pruned both Roots and 
Branches, that you leave not above 
two or three eyes of the young wood 
upon them. Then Plant them in 

| the 
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the bottom of your Trenches, ſo as 
the root may lie croſs them, and ſome- 
what ſloping on a ſtrait line as near * 
as may be gueſſed. in this poſture, 
cover them three' or - four Inches ' 
with the mould; and order it ſo, 'as 
the upper part: of your: plant be two 
or three Inches lower than the - 
ground, that when the ridges come 
to be levell'd, the top 'of your Sets 
may be ever With the Area. Thus 
proceed to plant them at the di- 
ſtance of two foot one from the 
other, that ſo the Ranges may have 
a yard interval between. This done, 
take long Dung or Letter, and ſtrow 
tin the Trenches, of a reaſonable 
thickneſs to cover the Earth; and pre- 
ſerve the Roots from thoſe dry 
and piercing Winds: which would 
otherwiſe mfinitely prejudice them 5 
this will likewiſe maintam them cold 

and freſh itt, $#-2m*7er, till they have 
fricck, and taken hold of their Stati- 
ons: 'Aﬀer this they will need no 
I more 
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more for the preſent, but that you 
diligently haw, and cleanſe them from 
weeds, before they come to ſeeds; and 
in this labour of hawizg, work a 
little of the ſides of your ridges with 
your inſtrument , towards the roots 
of. your newly planted Vines, tocom- 
fort and eſtabliſh them. Thzs Dia- 
gram refer; to the other, and diſtance 
of planting the \ets. 

Hoe. Mie tree. well. Te 4nd ad þ- £7 
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How to dreſs, Prune, ad Goyern the 
Plantation. 


"TE He firſt pruning of the new ſet 
Vineyard ſhall not begin be- 

= fore the Jannary after, and 
then cut off all the ſhoots, as near as 
you can poſlibly, ſparing only the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous to each 
root 3 which you ſhould leaye with 
two eyes of young wood; and = let 
| them 
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them reſt till 74ay the ſecond year 
after planting; and then be ſure to 
clear the roots of all collateral ſackers, 
which do butrob, and exhauſt your 
ſets 3 and leave none, but what break 
out of thoſe two, or three eyes of the 
young wood above mentioned, con- 
tinuing your care to ſappreſs the 
weeds, and in yonr hawing, to che- 
riſh the roots of your plants with 
ſome of your r:idge-earth, as you were 


taught in the former Chapter. And 
thus you ſhall alſo govern your Yime-- 


zard the third year, cutting off all 
the ſhoots very cloſe in the ſame 
Month, and ſparing only the ſtout- 
eſt, which 1s next the ground; yet 
{o, as you leave him not above three, 


or four eyes, Fhis done, dig all your 


Vineyard, and lay it very level; but 
with great-care, that in the work you 
do not cut, or wound any of the 
main roots with your ſpade as for 
the younger roots, it 1s not ſo ma- 
terial; for they will grow but the 

thicker. 


- 
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The Engliſh Vineyard 
thicker. - Tt is this third year that - 
you may peradventure enjoy ſome 
fruit of your labour , which if an- 
{werable to.your hopes, will admo- 
nith you toprovide for props, which 
muſt be made of Hazel, Aſh, or Oak, 
about four foot in length, of the 
thickneſs of a Broom-ſtick, which 
being conveniently applied: to the. 
North-fide of your plant, you ſhall: 
in ay (rubbing off all the thieves! 
which ſprung from the 'Roots.of the 
plant, and leaving only ſuch as come 
from the Stem; and hke to bear fruit) 
bind up the: ſhoots of thoſe three 
eyes which you were order tgleave 
as the moft-probable to-'be- bearers 
that year, as1n Jae you:will diſco- 
ver, When the truit-is of the  fize of 
Birding-ſhot, break off the branches 
with your-hand, at the. ſecond joynt 
above the Frut-; and »tie:the reſt to 
the prop-: Tay, you muſt break, not. 
cut your -Y7zes, becauſe wounds 
made now with a Knife, -or ſharper 
in- 
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; Inftrument, are not ſo apt to heal; 


and therefore the ſeaſon for this work 
is1n the'very heat of the day when 
they are apt for conſolidation, with- 


- out prejudice to the fruit. - But it is 


not regularly, till the fourth year that 


. you can expect any ſtore of fruit;; 
when governing your Yizeyard as 


before you are directed, fail not of a 


,due proviſion of props ſufficient for 
your whole plantation. 
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| Howtoorder, and cultivate ihe Vine- 


yard after the firlt four years, till it 
needs renewing. 


HE following years after the 
firſt bearing, you will likely 
have three or four ſhoots to every 


. Plant. In Jannary therefore, or De- 


cember, prune al/ away fave the ſ{tron- 
geſt, which you may leave for a 
| ſtandard 
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ftardardabout four or five foot high | 
cutting the reſt very cloſe to the bo- 
dy of the Mother-plant; ( T mean 
ſuch as are ſmall, and trifling ſhoots ) 
reſerving ſuch as you find abour 
the bigneſs of an handſome reed, to 
which you ſhall leave two, or three 
epes next the ground. Then apply 
a prop to every of your Yines, and 
tie to them the AMaſter-ſhoots, which 
you were ordered to leave four foot 
high, with ſome tender 0zzers about 
one foot from the Earth, bending the 
top of theſe ſhoots to the next prop, 
about two foot from the ground, that 
fo your ranks may ſtand inform of 
Arches, whileſt the eyes that you ſpa- 
red now in dreſſzng, ſhall the May 
. following, be bound to the props for 
the next years bearing, to the great 
increaſe of your fruit : Then in May, 
or the beginning of Jume (when the 
Hittle raiſes are of the bigneſs before |. 
mentioned) ſtop their ſecond joynt 
above the frxit, as you -were 1 
taught, 
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taught, but be careful to leave the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoot, to be the ſtandard 
plant of the year enſuing. | 

In A»guft, when the fruit begins 
to turn and ripe, break off ſuch 
ſhoots as you ſhall find too thick upon 
thoſe you pruned in May but this 
work you muſt do with diſcretion, 
and only ſo as to let in the $zz for the * 
ripening of the over ſhadowed Clu- 
Fers, which you ought to leave 
threen d with ſome of the foliage, as 
well to preſerve your fruit from the 
ſcorching of the $#x,, by day, as the 
dews which fall in the night, to 
both whoſe invaſions it is obnoxi- 
OUs. 

And now obſerve, that the ſtand- 
ards you laſt tied to the props at a 
foot-high, and whoſe tops were bent 


to be next, will the following year 
'be grown Old wood: In the firlt 
\ Pruning ſeaſon therefore, or Jarnary 


after, remember to cut them cloſe to 
the ground, ſupplying the pages 
wit 
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with the ſtrongeſt ſhoot: 'of- young 


-. young wood, which you left 4 foot 
high for the purpeſe, and which you 
; muſt order as you have been taught 
the year before ;- pruning the reſt at 
the very Earth, and leaving two eyes 
to each of the: ſtrongelt ſhoots, as is 
there rehearſed :. And now give your 
Vintyard an ordinary digging with 
the ſame care of the z2aſter-roots, and 
- tl] the ſeaſon of this work, you may 
. permit - your props to ſtand. 

| We the. more inſiſt upon an earh 
pruning, to hinder their: bleeding; 
though ſome are of opinion, that this 
- ſuperfluity of YVizes, preſerving the 
young and forward ſhoots the back- 
 warder in April, prevents the blaſts 
of May; for this cauſe many wall 
not cut their plants till 2Zarch, but 
they ſpend too much of their Vigour 
-In theſe late amputations,-.and are as 
much in danger of bJaiting for want 
: of competent ſtrength to ſupport the 
tender [ſhoots whereas pruned 1n 


November, |. 
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| November or the following moneth, 


they never blced, but being cut be- 
fore the rifing of the ſap, their wounds 
become hard and dry, and the ſpirits 
of the Plant kept in, makes them 
break out the more vigorouſly at the 
eyes, furniſhing the branches. with 
proud and turgid buds. 


”" ty ._ 
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CHAP. VIE 
How, and when to mtanire your Vine+ 
yard with Compoſe. 


AV through often ſtirring, 
/ you find your VYizeyard poor, 
(which the weakneſs of your crop 
will ſoon diſcover) Prune your 
Vines as you are inſtructed; and 
ſpread good rotten dung mixt with 
lime, over the whole ground; let 
this lie a full Winter, that the ver- 


tue of it ,may be waſhed into the 


Earth; and this way of Stercoration 
"TOE C 18 
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is infinitely to be prefer'd, before the 


_ »digging, and mingling it with your 


#onld: But if you will have it in 
perfection, lay your material in a 
large heap, in ſome conventent place 
near your Vineyard: A layer of freſh 
and natural Earth, taken from the 
Surface, and another of dung, a pret- 
ty deal thicker ; then a layer of Earth 
again, and ſo ſucceſſively, mingling 


a load of lime, to every ten loads of 


dung, will make an admirable Com- 
poFt tor the purpoſe 3 But your Ma- 
gazine will require the maturity, of 
two, or three years, and to be cover- 


ed with the former qualified Earth, 


and ſomewhat ſhaded, fo as neither 
the Suntoo much draw from 1t, nor 
the violent rains, too much dilute 

It. | 
With this Compoſition, after 
you have ( as we advited ) pru- 
ned. your Vines ( for which the 
moneths of Jarnary , and February 
may be allowed.) dung your whole 
Vineyard; 
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Vineyard 3 About thirty Loads I 
ſuppoſe may well dreſs an Acre; but 
lay, and ſpread it equally, and then 
you may turn it in, with a flight 
digging, but not tbo deep ; arid ſhall 
in 4 ſhott time find it as light ahd 
tractable as the freſheſt Earth, which 
property we aſctibe to the L322. 
When this is done, re-eſtabliſh yout 
props, and with Your foot tread the 


| Earth cloſe to the roots, to deferid 


their Fibers from the dry winds of 
Match, which will even penetrate 
the looſer moiild 5 bur this work 
ſhould be perfortyed itt a dry, not ity 


-Ja wet ſeaſon; left the Earth bind 


too faſt, and for other obvious rea« 
ſons. | 
And thus I have ſhewed how Yize- 
gzards in Exglaud may be Planted, go- 
verned, and perpetuated with un- 
donbted fixceefs, omitting the leſs 
material curioſities to the Jarger Yo- 
lames and thoſe who have more lea- 
ſure (I fear) oy” $kill. 
2 
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Et the Reader be pleaſed to take 
zotice, that T have not oxuly ende- 
woured to furniſh all lovers of theſe 
Plantations with the bet Inſtruttions 
T am able, concerning = choice, and 
ropagation of Vines; but my ſelf al- 
[4S7! fo plentiful a Stock, of 7x; fut 
Plants of all thoſe ſorts, which I chiefly 
recommend, that thoſe who have a de- 
fire to tore their Grounds, xray receive |, 
them of me at very reaſonable Rates. 


- _ 
"=. the 
READ-E R: 


Et the Reader be pleaſed to take 
JL... notice, that T have not only ende- 
woured to furniſh all lovers of theſe 
Plantations with the beſt InſtruJions 
T am able, concerning mn choice, and 
propagation of Vines 3 but my ſelf al- 
fo 5] fo plentiful a Stock, of 7s t 
Plants of all thoſe ſorts, which I chiefly 
recommend, that thoſe who have a de- 
fire to ſtore their Grounds, may receive | 
them of me at very reaſonable Rates. 


Mr. ROSE, 
V Ou require of we ſome DireFions 


concerning making and Orde- 
ring of Wines, to compleat, and adorn 
your Vineyard : T ſend you inthis Pa- 
per the mot material things which 1 
have at any time gathered and ob- 
ferved 5 ſabje® nevertheleſs to the 
Animadveriions of the zrore experi- 
enced, and therefore you will do your 
ſelf right, to converſe with others (more 
verſed in this Argument) before you an- 
rex it to your Book: 


] Eye } J ne. 


Ather your Grapes when yery 

plump, and tranfparent, which, 

is when the Secds or Stones 
come forth black, and clear, not Viſ- 
cous or clammy z that the ſtalks be- 
gin to ſhrivel at the part next the 
Branch, which is a ſign it has done 
feeding. Grapes therefore cannot 
be over-ripe, and where they make 
the beſt Wines, the Cluſters hang 
till they are almoſt waſted, and the 
| ſtalks near quite dry ; as in Cardia, 
and Greece, and even in France, 
they ſtay till the Leaf be ready ta 
Q 4 drop . 


monly betray, ' 
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drop; nor do they much impair, 


though Froſt or Rain do frequently. 


ſurpriſe them , provided it prove 


dry one Fortnight, before gathering 


time. | 
It is beſt tocut, and not pull them 
from the Vine,jn the Moons decreaſe, 
and to put them in Baskets,cach ſort 
apart,taking only the beſt ripe,clean, 
and unbruiſed, | 

In moſt places they tread them 
with their naked feet-in a YVat, pier- 
ced full of holes at the bottom, 
through which the Liquor runs into 
a Keeler, placed under it; but tis bet- 
ter to void it as tis preſſed out ; be- 
cauſe 1t 1s found to carry with' it too 
much of the traſh, and groſler parts : 
Others heap in ſo many, that the ve- 
ry weight of the'Punches preſs them- 
ſelves; and thus is that rare Cachry- 
1e made, wlnch is not obnoxious to 
that ſarcharge of tincture, and harſh- 
neſs which the preſſed Wines com- 


If 


<' Vindicated. 

' If you would make Claret, let it 
remain with the Marc or Husks, till 
the tinture be to your liking : But 
the white are Tunn'd immediately, 
as ſoon as bruiſed, where they perfe&t 
their fermentation and working. The 
beſt courſe is to fink: a Basket into 
the preſſed Marc, and foto ſeperate 
the Muſt from the Husks, and take 


out the pure Liquor only; the reſt. 


will remain behind, ſubſide, and fink 
to the bottom of the Veſſel, and 


may ſerve for Claret, or a ruder, 


When the 17hite is Tunn'd, cloſe' 


it immediately, and very accurately, 
fear not your Vellel 3f well made 


ſince the force of the working (which 


may poſlibly continne 5 or 10 daies) 


w1ll not violate it, as ſome imagine; 
and therefore imprudently leave the 


bung-hole open, to the utter loſs of 


its ſpirits3 to prevent which there- 
fore, at the filling, leave half a foot ' 
or more, void; and for Claret ſome- - 


what 
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what above, which repleniſh at ten 
daics end (when the fury of working 
1s over) with ſome proper Wine that 
will not provoke it to motion again. 
This proceſs muſt be frequently re- 
peated ifneed require; for new Wexe 
will ſpend & waſt ſomewhat, till it be 
perfect ; yea even to the very Spring, 
as far as April, leaving the more Fe- 
culent, and grofler parts in the firſt. 


This is the manner of Lazguedoc, - 


and Southern parts of Fraxce; but 
about Paris (which is the neareſt in 
Conſtitution to our Country) they 
permit the Marc to abide in the 
Amſt two daies, and as many nights 
for White Wine, and at the leaſt, a 
week for their Clarets. 
Some preſs their White Grapes by 
themſelves, & afterwards mix them 3 
and yet even Red Grapes will make 
a White Wine, if timely freed of 
the Husk ; but the Colour follows the 
nature of the Hzx5k, and muſt there- 
fore be treated accordingly as to the 
period 


i FTY ae wy wer ad . a> hard 
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period of receiving Tinfure, by fre- 
quent Taſting it, and experiment, 
till jt be your Eye, and Palats like- 
ing. But in this interim (leſt too 
much ſpirits ſhould evaporate ) let an 
exa(t Cover of Wond (made like the 
lid of a round box) be fitted to your 
Vat, and to render it the cloſer, affiſt 
it with a linnen cloth, that it may be 
exa(tly juſt, drawing out your 24ſt . 
by a S$pigat at the bottom of the 
Veilel. Jn ſhort, (to avoid the many 
mconyemencies which happen to 
Wines by permitting them to abide 
toe long macerating the Husks ) it is 
better to daſh it with a little Art, by 
mingling ſome Red, or other Wine 
natuxally charged,then adventure the 
ſpoiling of the Whole, for this only 
ns." ag there being very few 
natural Wines, but what have this 
afliſtance, not to eall it Adultera- 

tion. 
In Z4/y they put the Husks, and 
Stones together into that which is 
; preſſed, 
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preſſed, and fo let it Work'a fort- 
mght,. and then add a third part of 
Water, to render it leſs heady -and 
ſtrong; but our Wines will by no 
means ſupport this dilution: In ſome 
parts of Fraxce they Tun it when it 
has wrought in the Keelers, filling up 
ow we deſcribd) what works out the 
1r{t three or four dates with what 

they ſqueeze from the Husks, which 

ſome think very practicable with us. 

_ Whileſt this. Working and Filling 
continues ,”'cloſe up carefully the 
North Windows (if any) of your 
Cellar, leſt it fowr your Liquor ; and 
about the expiration of Agarch, ſtop 
your Veſſel for' good and all. Some 
repleniſh their working Wines with 
Water only, eſpecially the laſt time ; 
provided it exceed not a Quart in a 

| large quantity ; Others, roll their 

Casks about the Cellar to blend with 
the Lees, and after few dates reſettle- 
ment, rack it off with great improve- 
ment, about the ſame ſeaſon, 

| When 
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When now your , Muſt is Tunn'd, 
preſs : your Marc; this, though no 
delicate Drink, will yet keep long, 
and is proper to mingle with other, 
and give 1t the beds you defire. 
Others prefer the caſting a conveni- 
ent quantity of Fountain Water on 
the Husks as ſoon as the beſt 37ine is 
trodden, or forced out and Tunned ; 
and there let it Colour, drawing, and 
ſupplying- it by degrees, as long as 
tinure, taſte and virtue, remains 
g00d. Be very careful to empty the 
Vat of the Husk as ſoon as ever your 
water or mixture i1sdrawn, leſt it give 
ſach a tang to your Vat, as you can 
never free it of again; and therefore 
by all meansI adviſe you, to havetwo 
Veſlels, that one of them alone may 
be deſtin'd to this employment of 
mixing your Wines. 

The beſt expedient to multiply 
Wine, - is (when all is ſaid) to 
fill your Yat with whole Grapes or 
Cluſters, and three or four _ 
after, 
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_ . after, to draw. out the aff, which 
will run off it ſelf into a Veſſel pla- 
ced by the Vat, and well ſtopped 
Afterwards, tread the Grapes, pour- 


ing in a good- quantity of Water, 


and then immediately adding the 
Muſt thit you before reſetyed to 
works and ferment together . This is 
eſteemed of all othet the moſt ap- 


proved way, and may protnife a rea-: 
ſonable good Wine, and fair ſucceſs. 


. _ 4 FY i. 
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To Parifie Wine. 


TYJUr it into your Veſſel the plain- 
ings, or Chips of green Beech, the 


Aind carefully peel'd off; but firſt, 


boyl them in clear Water about att 
hours ſpace, to extrat their tank- 
neſs; thert 'dry them perfectly well 
in the Sun of an Oven: Lefs than 
one Zxſhel of Chips is ſufficient to Fitie 
an whole Tun of Wine; and it will 
ſet 
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ſet _=_ Wine in a gentle working, 
and purifie it in 24 hours giving it a 
good and agreeable flavor. 
Theſe Chips may be wafhed a- 
ain, and will ſerve the better, upon 
the hike occaſion, and even till they 
are almoſt conſumed. Let your Chips 
be plain'd off as long, and large, as 
you can get them, and put them in at 
the Bung-hole. 

Laſtly, Some dnilcorate, and ſweet- 
en therr Wines (to prevent harſhneſs) 
with Raiſins of the Sun, trodden in- 
tothe Vat, and perhaps to good pur- 
poſe a little plumped before; or 
boyling half the 24ſt in the Veſſel a 
good hour, and (cumming it, Tun it 
up hot with the other. | 

About 4pril you may pierce your | 
Wine to drink. e*c. 

I could dilate much more upon 
all theſe particwars, but theſe Rules 
are plain and eafie, and more would 


_be but ſuperfluous. Difpole therefore 


of them as you think fit, 
/ B y 
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- By 2ſt; they ſignifie the. ew/y 
prefled Liquor, whilitit ferments or 
remains 1n the Vat, and before it is 
Tunned. TE 
By Marc, is means tne Husks of the, 
Grapes when th= Liquor expreſſed 


Note, That ſome inſtead of Fread- 
ing, (queeze the Bunches . betwixt 
their hands; others Preſs them inan 
Engine like a Cyder-preſs, putting 
the Cluſter into a Raiſin-frail or Bag 
of Hair-cloth... 
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; Q.212 
Lowing. Tranſplanting =” 
Dreſſing. Seed 215 
Patience. Borrage. Sowing 216 
Seed, Bugloſs. Chervuil - 217 
Seed, Sowings 218 
Seed, Allaunders, Sceleri, Sowing, Pur- 
ſlain | 219 
Sowing. Tranſplanting 224 
Seed. Spinach 221 
Sowing. Seaſon. Seed 222 
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Seda, VI. Of Beans, Pecafe 5 and other 


Pulſe. 
Eans 223 
Sowing. Choice | 224 
Ground 225 
Homing 226 
Gathering: Seed. Hame 227 
Haricots Sowing 228 
Painted Beans. Soyl. Sowing 229 
White-ftreaked Beaws ' 230 
Red Beans, Pcaſe 231 
Sowing. Hot- Spurs. Sail 232 
Sn Setting ' 233 
Great Peaſe, Buſhing 234 
Mowld. Diftauce. Beds 235 
Gray-Peaſe. Small-Peaſe. coming 0-236 
Pigeons. Howing 2 37 


Monthly Peaſe. Cutting. Watering, Lupines 


239 
Slave-Peaſe, Sowing, Lentills Mould . 240 
Threſhing, Houſing 241 
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Sef. VII. Of Onions, Garlick, Chibots, 
Leeks,Odoriferous Planrs,and other conve- 
niences of a Carden, not comprehended in 
the precedent Chapters. 


Nions, Sowing ' 242 

Seeding, Drying, Husfing, Seed 243 

Chibols. Tranſplanting _ . 249 

Gong Planting, Pulling. Houfing, Eſcha- 
ot s 


Planting. Leeks. Blanching _ ”. 
$ eeds, Odoriferant 249 
Salad. Corn-Salad, Pimpinel. Creſs 250 
Licoris, Plantiug ' 25x 
Time Savory, Marjoram. Sage 252 
Roſemary. Fenel. Strawberries. Plants 253 
Beds. Seaſon . 254 
Propping. Stringing. Removing 255 
Defines Soil Strawberrins in —— 
Vo 25 

Pruning, Goosberries 257 
Champignons, Choice <4 
Muſhrum-bed. Dreſſing. Produion 259 
Morils. Truffs. Conchfion. 350 
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AN APPENDIX 


To the former Treatiſes. 


. Se&, T Ofthe maunex how to conferve 


Fruits in their Natural. 


Onſerving Fruits 263 
bd Conſervatory. Fabrick, ' Situtaton 
265 
Shelving 266 
. Seaſon of gathering Fruit * 1:45: - WP 
Medlars, Bagkets. ' Fallen, Frait 
S | 268 
Houſing. Bon-Chreſtien 269 
Cabinet | 279 
Ripe-Pruit. Grapes 27t 
Kygeping | 272 
Fermine 273 
Aſpet, Rotten Fruit, Mice. Cats 
| 2 
Se, Il, OfDryed Fruits, oy 
Ryed-Fruits, Cherries 275 
 Plums 276 


Peaches 
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Peaches | 

Abricots © * 279 
Pears | . 2% 
Apples, Grapes. Beans —_ 
Peaſe | 282 
Muſprums. | 283 


Se#. 11. To pickle Fruits wich Salt 
and Vicnegar. 


ichly Cucambgrs 233 
P Gathering © | 284 
Pwrſlain 285 
Capers, Broom-buds. S ampier. Tarragon 

Artichocks 286 
Seaſon 28 
Alperaghs- Peaſe ts Pickle. 

Corneliaus _ 288 


Sed. IV. To preſerve Fruit with Wine 
in the Muſt, in Cater, or Honey, 


JAM 289 
Marmalade of Grapes or Raiſins 29] 
Porting. Muſtard of Dijon 293 


In Hqny 294 
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An Alphabetical Table. 
T.. "4h C, 
Pples 23.799281 
Abricots23 81 — 
279 Capers, * ah 
AJlaternus . 94 Cent. a> Xs 
Aliſanders 219 Carrots ry 
Althea fru. 94 Cattepillars ! 4 
Approach. II Cars 4 þ 
Arbor Juda, 94 Championo - 
Artichock 157. 202 . _. « : , 

: 286 £4... 

Aſparagus 162 288 -—n 24 $2 {=o 
Aſpect \ 274 Chervel : d 4. 

: YET Chibols 249 
Baskets 268 Choice 56 57 
Beds 129 Cleft 57 65 

TRE 39 7 
Beans 223 228 281 Caully flower 169 
Beets | 203 205 Conſervatory 265 

| 212 248 Conſerving 263 
Birds 172 Cornelians 288 
Bon-Cheeſtien 269 Chorn-Sallad 250 
Borrage 216 Cucumbers 283 
Brooms-budf 286 Crown Bas oa 
Bugloſs 2179 els 250 
Cutting 4173 195 
Bells 145 Catalague of Fruits 
Flanching 185 208 x08 D 


An Alphabetical Table + - © 


. Garlick 247 
D, Granads 99 
Dreſling 345 Grapes 271, 281 
Diſtance 52 Goosberries 257 
Diſcaſes 24. 
Dryed-fruit 255 H. 
E. Haricots, 228 
_ Honey 294. 
Earwigs 104 Houſing 189 
Endive 212 
Errour 34 [. 
Eſchalots 247 
Jaundies 97 
F, Jeſſamine 97 
Inoculating $5460 
Fennel 253 inſe&s ivg 
Figs $4. 
Form $I 
Fruits 106, 108 K. 
---ripe 271 | 
---rotten 274 Kernels 32 
| L. +; 
| G. E>, 
Grafting 42,54» Laurel 92 
' 76105 [Layers © _... 78 
Gathering 194, 161 x eeks 248 
t 207 Lentils 240 


Lettacs 182,184 
Lilac 
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 Odoxiferant Plants 


Onions <3- 


. " < An Alphabetical Table: | 7 


Lize - 24 Orach 207 
Eitons 87 Orange | 87 
Lrpines 239 P. 
Licorlis 251 Parſlcy - B96 

| M. Parſneps 13s 
" Marjoram 252 Pears 2526 280 
Mar malade 291 Peaches 23 448r 
Medlars 208 278 
Melons .. 135 Peaſe 231 282 288 
Mice 100, 274 Patience 216 
Moles 98 Planting 12 47 
Morils | 260 Plum 80 276 
Moſs 95 Pigeons 237 
 Musk-Roſe _ 92 Pimpinel 250 
Muſt . 289 Pickle 233 283 
Mafſard ' 293 Piſmire x02 
Muſhrums 258, 259 Pole-hedges 13 
Mulberries 86 Paliſados 19 
Myrtles 92 Pottin 293 
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Pruning 29 145 257 


EE -Phyleria _. 94. 
Nailing Pumpions 154 
Nurſery - 46 Purſhin 219285 


Q. 
249 Quinceeftoc 44 


Radiſhe 
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| An Alphabetical Table: 

/ R.. Strawberries 253 
07 Stringing 255 
B7 |Radiſhes 195 Storms: agg 

Rawpions 202 Spreading, 34 

 {Raſpis 256 Spinach - 

- Roſmary 253 Stones - 39 
"ot Roots "186 201 Succoty 207 
P | | 
3 S. T. 
+ Sage 252 Tarragon 286 
= [Salfifex 192 Thraſhing 241 
{4 Salad - 250 TFime 252 
— |Sampier = Tranſplanting 28 
7 |Savory 147 
y _ 5557 62 nod Tranſporting 28 
> [Seeds 39 Trees 37 48 75 
g Seed-plot 4045 Teufis 260 

| - 38 Turneps | 197 
7 

219 v. 

4 19 89 
7 » x Vermine i98293 
7 8 Viſiting 152 
F 201 
r 161 W. 
, 103 Watering 149 


2 Wood-line 104. 
212 Worms L10T 173 
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How to prepare, the ground for the Plane 
#atton. | 21 
_ How to plant the Sets. 24 
How todreſs, prime, and govern the Plan-} 
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ENGLISH VINEYARD 
© VINDICATED: 


OF the ſeveral ſorts of Vines , and IE 
Grapes do beſt accommodate with or 
Climate in England, -., | page-IE 

Of the Soil, and Sitnation of a Vinyard in 


How to order, and £72 WO the p ineyard 
#fter the firſt four years, till it needs renewing. 
1-18 

How? - and when to manure your V; os 
with C ompeſt. 
A Trae of the making and ordering " 
Wines. PM 5 » 


To purifie Wine . 49 
FINIS . 


